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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL. 



To Jeremiah M. Rusk, 

Governor of the State of Wisconsin: 

Sir: The law of our state provides that the Secretary of 
the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society shall make an- 
nual report to you of its transactions during the year. In 
compliance with that law I take pleasure in presenting to 
you this our eighteenth annual volume^ containing an ac- 
count of the receipts and disbursements for the year 1887, 
together with reports from local societies; a;Qd the papers 
read with discussions thereon at our summer and winter 
meetings, and such other matter as has been considered im- 
portant to the interest of horticulture in our state. 

Our Society a few years since adopted the plan of divid- 
ing the state into districts with a committee in each to re- 
port annually to the society. That work for the past two 
years has been made more efficient by requiring those re- 
ports to embrace the conditions of temperature, storms and 
their effects, varieties of fruits, soils and conditions, injur- 
ious insects, etc., etc. 

These reports, though not being as full and complete as 
we could wish yet we consider them of great importance to 
the fruit growers of our state, and we hope to make them 
of still greater value in the future. 

We appreciate your thought for the interests of this so- 
ciety; and the state legislature in making appropriation for 
its necessary work; and it is hoped that the importance of 
horticulture in our state as a growing industry, may be a 
sufficient excuse for setting apart a portion of the fund ap- 
propriated by congress for experimental work in the line of 

horticulture. 

Respectfully yours, 

B. S. HOXIE, 

Secretary Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 
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FRUIT LIST. 



APPLES.* 



Seven varieties heat adapted to Wisconsin — Hardiness, Productiveness 
and quality taken into consideration — Oldenburg, Wealthy, Fameuse, 
Tallman Sweet, Wolf River, MoMahan's White, Yellow Transparent. 

Additional list for special locations — Tetofski, Red Astrachan, St. Law- 
rence, Fall Orange, Fall Spitzenberg, Alexander, Utter, Westfield ^ Seek- 
No-Further, Willow Twig, Golden Russet, Walbridge, Orange Winter, Pe- 
waukee, Haas, Longfield. 

For trial on sandy soil — Fall Spitzenberg, Oldenburg. 

CRAB APPLES. 

For general cultivation — Whitney's No. 20, Gibb,'_HyBlop, Sweet Russet, 
Transcendent. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

For general cultivation — Wilson, Oresent, Champion (Pistillate), and 
Manchester (Pistillate). 
Special list for light soils — Crescent, Wilson, Manchester (Pistillate). 
For trial — Jessie, Bubach, and Parry. 
For hill culture — Jewell 

GRAPES. 

For general cultivation — Moore's Early, Worden, Concord, Delaware, 
Brighton. 
For frosty and othertvise unfavorable locations — Janesville, Champion. 

*NoTB. — The question of adaptation of yarieties is one so largely dependent upon local 
conditions of soil, elevation and aspect, that a general list will not answer fully the wants- 
of every planter, and at best can only be a ganeral guide in the selection of varieties. ' 

For more specific directions, the following rules are furnished by the committee chosen 
for this purpose: 

1. Locations comparatively elevated and well drained, with a cool northern asf)ect «nd 
limestone clay soil, not very rich, may extend the general list named above to an indefiDite 
extent, with fair prospect of success in southern and eastern districts of the state. But for 
warm, sheltered location and rich soils, which induce a great growth, no section of our 
state can s&fely plant other than those varieties known to be extremely hardy. 

2. The best guide in the selection of varieties is for each to plant largely of such varie- 
ties as are found successful in locations similar to that each must plant upon. For all im- 
favorable locations, and extreme northern districts, only the most hardy, well tried apples- 
of the Russion or Siberian types should be chosen for general planting. 

3. In the extreme northern districts, only the crown of the hills should be chosen for the 
orchard, with a firm soil and porous subsoil, and if these materials are wanting naturally 
they should be supplied artificially. 

4. Better plant but few varieties. 
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Fruit List. xi 

BLACK RASPBERRIES. 

For general cultivation — Grogg, Ohio, Souhegan, Tyler (early) recom* 
mend winter protection. 

RED RASPBERRIES. 

F(yr gerijeral cultivation ---Cxithb&tty Turner, Brandy wine and Shaffer's 
Colossal, with winter protection. 

BLACKBERRIES. 

For general cultivation — Snyder, Stone's Hardy, Ancient Briton. (Win- 
ter protection is recommended for all.) 

For trial — Taylor, Bartel's Dewberry and Lucretia. (Winter protectton 
is recommended for all.) 

PEARS. 

Moatlikelg to succeed — Flemish, Beauty. 

For trial in the lake shore regions — Ananas d'fete, Early Bergamo t, 
Bartlett, Onondaga (Swan's Orange), Seckel, Winter, N^lis, Clapp's Favor- 
ite, Beurre d'Anjou, Doyenn6 d'fete. 

PLUMS. 

For general cultivation — De Sota. 

For special localities — Lombard, Imperial Gage, Yellow Gage {Magnum 
HonuirC), Eldridge, Duane's Purple. 
For trial — Cheney. 

CHERRIES. 

For general cultivation -^KRVLtifHn {Early Richmond), Late Kentish 
Morello. 

CURRANTS. 
Red Dutch, White Grape, Victoria. * 

GOOSEBERRIES. 
Houghton, Downing, American, Chester. 
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TREES AND SHRUBS RECOMMENDED. 



EVERGREENS. 



For General Planting^ in. order named: White Pine, Norway Spruce, 
Red or Norway Pine, White Spruce, Arbor Vitas, Balsam Fir, Austrian 
Pine, Scotch Pine, 

For Ornamental Planting— m. order named: Hemlock, Red Cedar, 
Siberiail Arbor Vitas, Dwarf Pine. 
♦ 

DECIDUOUS TREES. 

For Timber— White Ash, Black Cherry, Wild Black Walnut, Hickory, 
Butternut, White Oak, European Larch, American Larch. 

Street Shade Trees — White Elm, Hard Maple, Basswood or Linden, 
Ashleaf Maple (Acer Negundo), Norway Maple, Hackburry. 

For Lawn Planting — Weeping Cut-leaved Birch, American Mountain 
Ash, Green Ash, Horse Chestnut, European Mountain Ash, Wisconsin 
Weeping Willow, Oak-leaved Mountain Ash, White Birch, Weeping 
Golden- barked Ash, Weeping Mountain Ash, Weeping Poplar. 

ORNAMENTAL SHRUBS. 

Hardy Shrubs — Snowball, Syringa, Upright Honeysuckle, European 
Strawberry Tree, Fringe or Smake Tree, Purple- leaved Barbary; Lilac, 
White, Purple and Persian; Black 'Alder. 

Half Hardy Shrubs — Deutria, {Oracales\ Wygelia (Koaea), Flowering 
Almond, red and white; Spereas, Prunifolio and others, flowering Quince, 
Cut-leaved Sumac, HjdrangraaGrandiflora. 

Climbers — American Ivy, {Ampelopsis quinquefolia), Smrlet Honey-, 
suckle (Lonicera sempervirens). Fragrant Honeysuckle (Lonicera caprlfo- 
Hum), Clematis jackmanni. Virgin's Bower (Clematis virginiana), Climb- 
ing Bitter Sweet and Ampelpsis Veitchii. 

ROSES (with protection). 

Climbers — Queen of the Prairie, Gem of the Prairie, Baltimore Belle. 
MossRoses — Princess Adelaide, Luxembourg and others. 
Hybrid and June Roses — Persian, Yellow Harrison, Madam Plan tier. 
General Jacqueminot, La France, General Washington. 
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ACT OF REORGANIZATION 



OF THE 



STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 



Chapter 151, Laws op 1879, as Amended by Chapter 14, Laws op 1887. 

Section 1. The executive commifctee of the Wisconsin State Horticul- 
tural Society shall hereafter consist of the president, secretary and treas- 
urer of said society, and of one member from each congressional district 
of the state, said members from the congressional districts to be chosen 
annually by the county and local horticultural societies in the respectiye 
districts. 

Section 3. The present officers and executive committee of said society 
shall hold their respective offices until the Tuesday next succeeding the 
first Monday in February, 1880, and until their successors are appointed. 

Section 8. It shall be the duty of the said society to aid in the forma- 
tion and maintenance of county and iocal horticultural societies, to pro- 
mote the horticultural interests of the state by the holding of meetings for 
discussion; by the collection and dissemination of valuable information in 
regard to the cultivation of fruits, flowers and trees adapted to our soil 
and climate, and in every proper way to advance the fruit and tree grow- 
ing interests of the state. 

Section 4. The annual meeting of the society for the election of its 
officers, the transaction of general business, and the consideration of ques- 
tions pertaining to horticulture, shall be held at such time and place as 
may be determined at the last preceding annual meeting. In case of the 
failure of such meeting to so determine, the executive board may call 
such meeting by giving at least thirty days' notice to each member of the 
society. 

Section 5. All vacancies in the offices of said society may be filled by 
the executive committee; and should there be a failure to elect a member 
of the executive committee in any district, the vacancy may be filled by a 
two-thirds vote of the members of the society present at any .regularly 
appointed meeting. 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of the secretary of said society to make 
an annual report to the governor of the state of the transactions oj 
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xiv Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 

society, incladinfi: an itemized account of all money expended daring the 
year, in addition to such matters as are now specified in the law relating 
to the same. 

Section 7. The number of printed pag;es of said report shall not ex- 
ceed three hundred and fifty, and the number of copies shall be limited to 
three thousand five hundred. In all other respects the publication and 
distribution of said report shall be in accordance with the provisions of 
law now in force concerning the same. 

Section 8. The sum of $600 is hereby appropriated out of any money 
in the state treasury not otherwise appropriated, to aid the said society in 
carrying out the provisions of this act; said sum to be paid by the state 
treasurer upon the order of the president of said society, in such sums 
and at such times as shall best contribute to the prosperity of the society 
and the interest it represents. 

Section 9. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage and publication. 

Approved March 1, 1879. 
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CONSTITUTIOK AND BY-LAWS. 

As Amended February, 1887. 



CONSTITUTION. 



Article I. This society shall be known as the Wisconsin State Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Article II. Its object shall be the advancement of the art and science 
of horiiculture throughout the state. 

Article III. Its members shall consist of annvxil members, paying an 
annual fee of one dollar, which shall entitle the wife of such member to 
the privileges of full membership; of secrt^taries of local horticultural 
societies reporting to the state society, who shall be considered members 
exoffldo; of life members, paying a fee of ten dollars at one time; of 
honorary life members, who shall be distinguished for merit in horticul- 
tural and kindred sciences, or who shall confer any particular benefit upon 
the society; and honorary annual members, who may, by vote, be invited 
to participate in the proceedings of the society. 

Article IV. Its officers shall consist of a President, Vice-President, 
Recording Secretary, Corresponding Secretary, Treasurer, Superintendent, 
and an Executive Board, consisting of the foregoing officers and additional 
members, one from each congressional district of the state, five of whom 
shall constitute a quorum at any of ics meetings. In addition to the fore- 
going officers, the presidents of all local horticultural societies reporting 
to this society shall be deemed honorary members and ex offleio vice-presi- 
dents of this society. All officers shall be elected by ballot, and shall hold 
their office for one year thereafter, and until their successors are elected; 
provided, the additional executive meisbers may be elected by the county 
or local horticultural societies of their respective districts. 

Article V. The society shall hold its annual meeting for the election 
of officers, at such time and place as may be determined at the last pre- 
ceding annual meeting. In case of the failure of such meeting to so de- 
termine, the executive board may call such meeting by giving at least 
thirty days' notice to each member of the society. It may also hold a 
meeting in December of each year, at such place and time as may be de- 
cided upon by the society, or the executive committee for the exhibition 
of fruit and for discussions, and such other meetings for discussions and 
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xvx Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 

exhibitions as the executive committee may direct, at such time and place 
as the executive board shall designate. 

Article VL This.constitution, with the accompanying by-laws, may- 
be amended at any regular meeting, by a two-third vote of the members 
present. 

BY-LAWS. 

L The president shall preside at meetings, and with the advice of the 
recording secretary, call all meetings of the society, and have general 
supervision of the affairs of the society, and shall deliver an annual address 
upon some subject connected with horticulture. 

II. The vice-president shall act in the absence or disability of the pres* 
ident, and perform the duties of the chief officer. 

III. The secretary shall attend to all the correspondence, shall record 
the proceedings of the society, preserve all papers belonging to the same,, 
and superintend the publication of its reports. He shall also present a de-* 
tailed report of the affairs of the society, at its annual meeting. He shall 
also endeavor to secure reports from the various committees, and from lo* 
cal societies, of the condition and progress of horticulture in the various 
districts of the state, and report the same to the society. It shall be the 
duty of the secretary to make an annual report to the governor of the 
state, of the transactions of the society, according to the provisions of the 
statutes for state reports. 

IV. Tlie treasurer shall keep an account of all moneys belonging to the 
society, and disburse the same on the written order of the president, coun- 
tersigned by the secretary, and shall make an annual report of the re- 
ceipts and disbursements, and furnish the secretary with a copy of the 
same, on or before a the first day of the annual meeting. The treasurer 
elect shall, before entering upon the discharge of the duties of his office 
give good and sufficient bands, for the faithful performance of his duties, 
subject to the approval of the executive committee. 

V. The executive board may, subject to the approval of the society, 
manage all its affairs and fill vacancies in the board of officers; three of 
their number, as designated b7 the president, shall constitute a finance 
committee. 

YI. It shall be the duty of the finance committee to settle wich the 
treasurer, and to examine and report upon all the bills or claims against 
the society which may have been presented and referred to them. 

VII. The standing committees of this society shall be as follows: 1st. 
Ck>mmittee on Finance, consisting of three members; 2d. Committee on 
Nomenclature and New Fruits, consisting of three members. 3d. Com- 
mittee on Observation, as now provided . Said committees to be appointed 
annually by the executive committee of the society. 
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LAWS relating TO THE SOCIETY. 

Chapter 151, Laws of 1879. 

Section 6. It shall be the duty of the secretary of said society to make 
an annual report to the governor of the state of the transactions of the 
society, including an itemized account of the moneys expended during the 
year, in addition to such matters as are now specified in the law relating 
to the same. 

Section 7. The number of printed pages of said report shall not ex- 
ceed three hundred and fifty, and the number of copies shall be limited to 
three thousand five hundred. In all other respects, the publication and 
distribution of said report shall be in accordance with the provisions of the 
law now in force concerning the aajne.—[Revi8fid Statutes, 1858.] 

Chapter 330, Laws of 1883. 

Section 7. There shall be printed annually by the state printer, and 
on the order of the commissioners of public printing, the foUowiug docu- 
ments. **»*»#»## 

2. Tw(>](re thousand copies of the transactions of the Wisconsin State 
Horticultural Society, together with such abstracts of reports of county 
and other horticultural societies, and such other matters pertaining to 
fruit growing and other horticultural interests of the state as shall be 
deemed important; provided, the number of pages shall not exceed two 
hundred. * * * * * * *.» » 

Section 8. Eleven thousand five hundred volumes of said report shall 
be bound in cloth, uniform in style with volumes previously published, 
each volume to contain one copy of each of the reports designated in the 
preceding section, and shall be distributed as follows: Thirty copies to 
each member of the legislature; one hundred copies to the State Histori- 
cal Society; twenty-five copies to each county agricultural society and 
district industrial association which embraces two or more counties and 
furnishes the State Agricultural Society a report of its proceedings; one 
hundred copies to the State Horticultural Society; twenty-five copies to 
each county horticultural society that shall report its organization, with 
officers elect, and give an abstract of its proceedings for publication in 
said volume to the secretary of the State Horticultural Society; one hun- 
dred copies to the State Dairymen's Association; fifty copies to the State 
University; five copies to the Wisconsin Humane Society; two copies to 
each public library in the state; and the remaining copies to the State 
Agricultural Society for distribution by its secretary. 

Section 9. Five hundred copies of the transactions of the State Agri- 
cultural Society, and five hundred copies of the transactions of the State 
Horticultural Society, shall be bound singly, in cloth; five hundred copies 
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of the transaotions of the State Dairymen's AsROciation, and Ave hundred 
copies of the report of the department of agriculture of the state UniYer- 
sity ohall be bound in paper, for the use of these several societies and de- 
partments for distribution or exchanga 

Chapter 486, Law8 of 1885. 

SscnoK 7. 2, Sixteen thousand five hundred copies of the transactions 
of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society, together with such abstracts 
of reports of county and other horticultural societies, and such other mat- 
ters pertaining to fruit growing and other horticultural interests of the 
state as shall be deemed important; provided, the number of pages shall 
not exceed three hundred. »#»♦*» 

Section 8. Thirteen thousand volumes of said report shall be bound in 
cloth, uniform in style with volumes previous published, each volume to 
contain such part of one copy of each of the reports designated in the pre- 
ceding section, as the compiler shall select, the size of said joint report not 
to exceed one thousand pages; and shall be distributed as follows: Thirty 
copies to each member of the legislature; one hundred copies to the 
State Horticultural Society: twenty-five copies to each county agricultural 
society and district industrial association which embraces two or more 
counties, and furnishes the State Agricultural Society a report of its pro- 
ceedings; one hundred copies to the State Horticultural Society: thirty 
copies to each county horticultural society, two hundred copies to the 
State Dairymen's Association; one huodred copies to the experiment sta- 
tion of the State University; twenty-five copies to the library of the State 
University; five copies to the Wisconsin Humane Society. To the gov- 
ernor, lieutenant-governor, secretary of state, state treasurer, attorney- 
general, state superintendent of public instruction, railroad and insurance 
commissioners twenty -five copies each; to each public library in the state 
two copies; and the remaining copies to the State Agricultural Society for 
distribution by its secretary. 

Section •. Twenty-five hundred copies of the transactions of the State 
Horticultural Society shall be bound singly in cloth, and one thousand in 
paper. Twenty-five hundred copies of the State Dairymen's Association 
shall be bound in cloth, and twenty-five hundred in i>aper. Twenty- five 
hundred copies of the report of the Agricultural Experiment Station of 
the State University shall be ,bound in cloth and twenty- five hundred in 
paper for the use of these several societies and departments for distribu- 
tion or exchange. 

Chapter 36, Laws of 1885. 

To appropriate to the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society a sum of 
money. 
Section 1. There is hereby appropriated to the Wisconsin State Horti- 
iltural Society the sum of two thousand dollars, out of any money in the 
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state treasury not otherwise appropriated. This appropriation is made to 
cover the years of 1885 and 1886, and shall be paid to said society in two 
annual equal payments, viz.: in 1885 and 1886. 

Section 2. This act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage and publication. 

Published April 10, 1885. 

LAW RELATING TO TREE BELTS. 
Revised Statutes, 1878. 

Section 1469. Every owner or possessor of five acres of land, or more, 
who shall successfully grow by planting with forest trees, consisting of the 
following kinds, or such species thereof as will grow to the height of fifty 
feet or more, viz.: arbor vitsB, ash, balsam, fir, basswood, beech, birch, but- 
ternut, cedar, black cherry, chestnut, coffee tree, cucumber tree, elm, hack- 
berry, hemlock, hickory, larch, locust, maple, oak, pine, spruce, tulip tree 
and walnut tree belts in the manner and form prescribed in the next sec- 
tion, shall be entitled to have the land on which such tree belts grow until 
they shall reach the height of twelve feet, and after they have attained 
that height to receive an annual bounty of two dollars per acre for each 
acre so grown. 

. Section 1470. Such tree belts shall be planted on the west or south sides 
of each tract of land, to be of uniform width through their entire length, 
contain doc less than eight trees, at nearly equl-distance, on each square 
rod of land, and be at leist thirty feet wide for each five acre tract, sixty 
feet wide for each ten acre tract, and one hundred feet wide for each 
square forty acre tract, and upoq all square tracts of land upon two sides 
thereof. All tree belta owned by the same land owner must be planted 
not to exceed a fourth of a mile apart, and on the west and south sides of 
every square forty acres, and shall no; exceed one-fifth of the entire tract 
of land on which the same are planted; provided, that when the east and 
north sides, or either or any tract of land is bounded by a public highway, 
a tree belt one rod wide may be planted next to said highway, although it, 
with the others on the west and south sides, shall exceed one-fifth of the 
whole tract; and tree belts may be planted on any other lines within each 
forty square acres, by permission of the assessor. 

Section 1471. The asses^sor shall, upon the application of the owner 
thereof, in each year, at the time of assessing the personal property in his 
district, make a personal examination of all tree belts for which bounty or 
exemption from taxation is claimed, and ascertain whether they have 
been planted as required in the preceding section, and are thriftily grow- 
ing, and if he shall be satisfied thereof he shall not assess the same for 
taxation unless the trees therein shall have attained the height of twelve 
feet^ and in that case he shall deliver to the owner a. certificate that he is 
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entitled to an annual bounty of two dollars for each acre of such tree • 
belts, stating therv^in the whole amount of such bounty, and giving a 
description of the entire land of which the tree belts form a part, and the 
amount of such bounty shall be credited by the treasurer in payment of 
any taxes assessed on such land as so much cash; but if not so satisfied,, 
the assessor shall assess the land for taxes or refuse to grant any certificate 
for the bounty, as the case may require; and if, after any certificate for 
su<)h bounty shall have been issued, the owner of any such tree belts shall 
suffer the same to die out by want of cultivation or otherwise, or shall 
cut the same down, or in any other way allow the same to be so thinned 
out, that in the opinion of the assessor he ought no longer to receive such 
bounty, he shall give the treasurer written notice thereof, and thereafter 
no further bounty shall be allowed until such owner shall again receive a 
certificate therefor. 



TO REGULATE THE SALE OF CRANBERRIES. 
Chapter 384, Laws of 1885. 

Section 1. The legal and standard cranberry barrel in this state shall be 
twenty-three and three-quarters inches high, sixteen and one-fourth inches 
in diameter at tbe head, and eighteen inches in diameter at the bilge 
inside measure. Every manufacturer of barrels for cranberries shall stamp 
or brand his name with the letters W. S. on such barrels to indicate that 
they are Wisconsin in standard in size. All sales of cranberries in pack- 
ages less than a barrel shall be by the bushel or quart, struck or level dry 
measure. A standard bushel crate for cranberries shall be twenty- two 
inches long, twelve and one-fourth inches wide by seven and one -half 
inches deep, inside measure. 

Section 2. Any person who shall in such manner stamp or brand 
cranberry barrels of a less capacity than is provided in the first section of 
this act, shall be Kuiljty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be 
fined in a sum not less than five or more than twenty-five dollars and 
costs of suit, and may be ommitted to jail until such fine and costs are 
paid. Any person selling cranberries in barrels thus branded, of less 
capacity than herein provided, shall be liable to the purchaser in damages 
to three times the amount of such shortage, and all contracts or agree- 
ments for the sale of cranberries by the barrel or crate, unless otherwise 
especially stipulated shall be understood and construed to mean legal stan- 
dare barrels or crate& 
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TRANSACTIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 



AT THE 



SUMMER MEETING 



OF THE 



Wisconsin State HortiGultuiol Society, 

Held at Bardboo, July 20-21, 1887. 



Meeting called to order at 9:30 Wednesday morning. 
President J. M. Smith of Green Bay in the chair. 

The first thing upon the programme wai an address of 
welcome by J. M. True of Baraboo. 

J. M. True — Jfr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the 
State Horticultural Society: — I am pleased to extend to you 
the greetings of the citizens of Baraboo, having pleasant 
recollections of like visits you have made us we are in bet- 
ter condition to appreciate this occasion. Our people are 
in full sympathy with your meetings, and we trust that your 
deliberations at this time will increase that appreciation. 
We hope that as a result of this meeting our gardens will 
yield bountiful supplies of vegetables and fruit, and that our 
lawns and shrubbery will be better kept and that flowers 
will find their proper position in our home adornments. 
We are very fortunate at this time to meet a class of indi- 
viduals so hopeful, wide-awake and plucky as we know you 
to be. Tour work has not always been successful. I see 
before me men who have time and again staked their repu- 
tation upon a single variety of apple and after repeated 
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failures have been obliged to see it stricken from the list. 
These men have not as a result of these discouragements 
seen fit to give up their work, but they seem to be working 
with just as much earnestness as ever. Such men are not 
to be discouraged by one or two seasons of protracted 
drouth. 

Although not a practical horticulturist, it was my priv- 
ilege to have charge of the fruit and flowers at the last 
State Fair. The display you there made tended to increase 
my interest in your work, and your kindness to me who 
was not fully posted in the work that I had in hand led me 
to believe that few small souls found the work of horticul- 
ure congenial or made a success of it. 

As individuals one and all I wish to extend to you a 
hearty greeting and bespeak for you a cordial welcome from 
our citizens, and we hope this meeting will be rendered one 
of the most profitable meetings of the State Horticultural 
Society. 

Matt Anderson — Mr. President^ Ladies and Oentlemen 
of Barahoo: — I certainly made no preparation to reply to 
Mr. True's words of welcome, and I will only say that we 
are very much pleased to be invited to hold our meeting at 
Baraboo. The Wisconsin State Horticultural Society feels 
very proud of the receptions we have before received at 
Baraboo. We look upon Baraboo as one of the best points 
in Wisconsin. We only have a few localities which we 
feel proud of — some points upon the lake shore — but upon 
this place I believe we have looked upon it as raising some 
varieties and kinds of fruits with better success than in 
many portions of the state. 

The State Horticultural Society has met with a good 
many diflBculties. Of course we are all aware that we 
have not received very much encouragement by appropria- 
tions from the state of Wisconsin for many years, but lately 
they seem to appreciate our work more and we are feeling 
somewhat encouraged. A few men here are working out a 
good thing for the state. I am an agriculturist, not a hor- 
ticulturist, but I think the two work together, and I think 
every farmer ought to be engaged in raising fruits such as 
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his locality is adapted to. I think it has been a great bene- 
fit to this vicinity of Baraboo' that this county has been 
brought to be a good fruit raising district. Our exhibits at 
our fair certainly would convince strangers that we can 
raise good fruit in Wisconsin, but all horticulturalists know 
it has been uphill work, and the ones who have done the 
work ought to have a good deal of credit for bringing up 
our name in this branch of industry. 

I am sure the society will appreciate the good wishes of 
Brother True and the citizens of Baraboo in welcoming us 
here. We all feel quite at home here and hope to have a 
good and successful meeting. 

Pres. Smith — The next thing is miscellaneous business. 
Under this head will come any questions the audience may 
wish to ask. 

Lest I forget it, I would like to make a statement in re- 
gard to orchards in this state. I visited Sturgeon Bay 
not long since, and while there I was invited to ride through 
the finest orchard, about three miles from Sturgeon Bay that 
I ever saw in my life. It contained about twenty acres. The 
oldest trees commenced bearing about twenty years ago, and 
they were all sizes from that down to last spring's settings. 
The oldest settings were all wound with straw. The gen- 
tleman said that was done to prevent the bodies from being 
hurt with sun scald or the bark bruised. In riding through 
the orchard I saw only one dead tree and another was dam- 
aged so I think it will die, but with those two exceptions, so 
far as I reccoUect now, every tree was promising and thous- 
ands that were large enough were bearing. The owner 
told me it had been about twenty years since they com- 
menced bearing. He said he had a hundred varieties all 
told, and that he had too many. He said they bore every 
year and that last year he had about 1,6C0 buehels and the 
year before about 1,500. A neighbor told me he knew he 
had nearer 2,000 bushels than 1,G00 last year. 

I want the society to know that there is at least one good 
orchard in Wisconsin. In the same neighborhood we saw a 
number of other orchards not as good as this, but looking 
exceedingly well. The soil was a loam mixed somewhat with 
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limestone and gravel. One of the neighbors told me that it 
was in grass when he first saw it. He was cutting the fif- 
teenth crop of hay oflf the land^ and it seemed as though he 
would get two tons to the acre. It was a very large crop. It 
was timothy and clover. I asked him by what method he 
kept it bearing right along and he said he cut the grass once a 
year, but no second crop, and he did not use it for pasture at 
all. If any of our members ever go to Sturgeon Bay I 
hope they will go and visit this orchard. The land was a 
little sloping toward the south. This orchard was about 
three miles from the bay and probably about twenty miles 
from Lake Michigan. I do not know how the bay can affect 
it because the whole bay freezes over in the winter. 

If there are any questions I will answer them if I can. 

Mr. Peflfer, who has seen it, said he had never seen as good 
an orchard. 

B. S. Hoxie — I know of some very fine orchards in Green 
county. Mr. Palmer's orchard there is a very nice one. I 
have seen orchards that have been set for thirty years that 
were still bearing. I do not think the care has all to do 
with the orchards of Wisconsin. 

Under miscellaneous business I would like to speak of the 
display we have before us. It is certainly worth the while 
of the citizens of Wisconsin and Baraboo to see the display 
we have here of vegetables, raspberries and blackberries 
we have here to-day. I would like to see this room filled 
this afternoon. It adds to the success of the meeting. 

A gentleman inquired about the winding of the trees the 
president spoke of, whether the wrapping was kept on 
through the year or only during the winter? 

Pres. Smith — If I recollect correctly the trees that were 
wound were only the young trees; trees that were set last 
spring or the spring before. 

Geo. P. Peflfer — The bearing trees are wound the same 
as the small trees and the wrapping taken off in the spring. 

A. G. Tut tie — I believe the trees ought to be wound the 
same in the summer as in the winter. I am just as certain 
that the sun does them damage in the summer as that the 
cold does in winter. I know this idea of covering trees is a 
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good one. I do not do it myself for I do not get time. I 
have known trees to come through the winter all right and 
be killed by the hot sun in the summer. I think it is abso- 
lutely necessary to protect the bodies of the trees. 

G. J. Kellogg — I do not think the protection ought to be 
taken off in the spring until the trees become large enough 
to shade each other. I think the sun of March is as injur- 
ious as the sun of July and August. 

H. C. Adams — I would like to say just a word. A num- 
ber of years ago my father sent for a collection of apple 
trees from Mr. Tuttle of the ironclad varieties, and he sent 
us thirty trees, and I do not know of any more thrifty 
orchard than that is. We raise a very good crop of hay 
among these trees and also a good crop of strawberries. 
We get three crops from that land. 

Pres. Smith — We have a little more time and we might 
have a little discussion respecting the drouth as affecting 
strawberries. I will ask Prof. Henry to give us a few ideas 
as regards their cultivation and protection against drouth. 

Prof. Henry — There are so few of us here that we have 
aU got to talk a little. In regard to the cultivation of 
strawberries such a season as this it seems to me that the 
practice and theory have gone far enough with us now to 
show that the old idea of letting the weeds grow to shade 
the ground must be given up. The amount of moisture 
given out by a plant per day is very considerable. An 
ordinary crop of weeds will give off into the tons per day. 
We have given up the idea that weeds help in a time of 
drouth. The least number of plants we can have upon the 
ground the least amount of moisture will pass off. The 
next point would be, is there any method of cultivation, 
first as to the sub-soil? Horace Greeley in carrying on his 
farm raised a great furor in favor of deep cultivation. 
Men thought to have fine bearing orchards they must spade 
the ground from three to four feet deep; that you must 
trench the whole ground and mix in manures and other 
materials. The very extravagance of the thing killed it. 
It may generally be said now that we are giving up the 
idea of a deep tearing up of the soil. We are accomplish- 
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ing the same thing by tile drainage. I want to talk to you 
about the Californian method during the dry weather. 
They do not have enough rain there to wet the ground for 
five to eight months, but their trees grow to perfection. 
They find the only thing they want there is this surface 
cultivation. They find they do not want anything but the 
natural soil; that it is the best possible mulcher. I said to 
one man out there who has an orchard of six or seven hun- 
dred acres and who had eighty-two men working and 
teams innumerable, " How often do you cultivate that orch- 
ard?" He said " I don't know." I said "Ten times?" He 
said he did not know. " I said "Twenty times? " He said 
" Perhaps; as soon as the teams go through one way they 
go through the other, and that is kept up during the season 
with all sorts of implements. They have found that they 
can get along without water for six months and their trees 
will grow right along. The sub-soil there was a loam, but 
they have various sub-soils. Cultivation is the cry of Cali- 
fornia. 

Tile drainage, with the pipes put down to a depth of four 
feet, is a system by which a man will find his land becom- 
ing mellow the whole depth down. That land will hold all 
the water it needs and all that the pipes carry away is ex- 
cessive. 

So, first, in time of drouth we want to keep the ground 
absolutely free from all plants we do not wish there; 
second, that we have cultivation as often as once a week, 
if possible as a rule; shallow, surface cultivation. That is 
the best mulch we can have; and third, a perfect system of 
drainage, which will pay just as well in dry weather as it 
will in wet. These are the three points I would make re- 
garding the subject under consideration. 

I would also say against deep cultivation that a man will 
break off too many roots in the ground that ought to be 
left, and in the second place it would be expensive. He 
will go over less ground and not be able to go over it again. 

Mr. Witt — We hear a great deal said about capillary at- 
traction, but where does the water come from that sustains 
those trees that this surface cultivation is carrying on? 
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Prof. Henry — It is brought up from the subsoil 

Mr. Witt — And this capillary attraction is helped by this 
theory of surface cultivation? 

Prof. Henry — It is cut oflf. The tubes that run to the 
surface are broken. It is a mistaken notion that the lower 
or dry soil does not take up any water. 

Mr. Witt — But this moisture is brought up from the sub- 
soil by the action of heat? 

Prof, Henry — Yes; capillary attraction is what we call it. 

Mr. Witt — I do not know much about what that attrac- 
tion is. 

Pres. Smith — Cannot you come down a little on that four 
feet of drainage? 

Prof. Henry — I would say that I do not like to say any- 
thing against President Smith's ideas^ because he is bring- 
ing them out in practice. While three feet might do in his 
garden^ I am talking for the whole state, and for the best 
way, regardless of expense. Now, what you should do to 
meet your own case is different. There was a man in Eng- 
land who drained fourteen feet and he was successful. I 
would say that four feet is best in most soils. Three feet 
may be best in Mr. Smith's case. 

H. C. Adams — I think the Professor's talk about cultiva- 
tion needs some modification, and he would give it if he had 
time. I think it depends upon circumstances whether we 
cultivate or not. If we have not fitted the soil as we ought, 
it would need more cultivation in order to let in light 
and air. According to the old idea of capillary attraction, 
by deep cultivation we developed a system of pores through 
which the water passed very readily, and by that develop- 
ment there was a much more rapid growth. I do not think 
we raise any fruits but what should be mulched with some 
kind of coarse matter. We get better fruit and less labor 
in cultivation, and the plants will endure drouth better. I 
am not always able to do it myself, owing to the diflficulty 
in getting mulch in my location, but I expect to do it from 
this time out. 

Prof. Henry — I want to speak particularly of that theory 
of pulverizing the surface soil. The soil absorbs very little 
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moisture from the air and in some cases none. The pulveriz- 
ing prevents its passing oflf from the ground. 

A gentleman asked if it was desirable to cultivate our 
orchards late in the season? It would certainly cause the 
trees to grow and that growth would not harden for the 
winter. 

Geo. P. Peflfer — It is a positive injury to cultivate late on 
account of the growth not getting hard for the winter. It is 
an injury to the trees. 

Q. J. Kellogg — I heard Mr. Adams say that his black- 
berry roots went down fifteen feet into the subsoil. 

H. C. Adams — In speaking of deep cultivation I forgot 
that story. It has grown in Mr. Kellogg's mind about eight 
feet. 

A railway is being built through our farm and they are 
making a cut of fifteen f eet^ and I noticed that the roots of 
the raspberries were sprouting up, showing that the roots 
had gone down fifteen feet and showing that the tendency 
of the roots is to go as far as they can. 

Prof. Henry — Do you think any cultivation or prep- 
aration of the soil that you could make would affect the 
depth of those raspberry roots? 

H. C. Adams — I think so. I think the more mellow you 
have the soil the more root you will have. 

Pres. J. M. Smith — I would like to say a word about 
mulching strawberries. This spring in preparing the 
ground we raked around the plants, and there was a piece 
perhaps half as large as this room where I told the men to 
leave the straw on and rake it off of the rest of the ground. 
When the plants began to grow (they did nor come up until 
late) the result was that on that plat where the mulching 
was left on they certainly have not grown half as well as 
, where the mulching was removed. 

H. C. Adams — You ought to have raked off part of it. 

Pres. J. M. Smith — I did not put on but a little. My idea 
is that we ought to take the mulch entirely off and culti- 
vate thoroughly. We take the mulch off and hoe the 
plants and as soon as fhe weeds start we hoe them again. 
We let the plants grow all over the ground. We sometimes 
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hoe the ground three times^ generally the last time just be- 
fore we commence picking. There are places where we 
cannot hoe and there we pick the weeds out with our 
hands; but where there is any vacant space — twelve inches 
or a couple of feet — there we hoe the ground over and 
leave a little mulch. 

H. Lake. — I would like to speak of my experience during 
this past season. We mulch our lands heavily, at least two 
and a half or three inches deep over the entire sui;f ace, with 
well i*otted manure. We got oflE from four acres about two 
thousand quarts of fruit, and a neighbor of mine who did 
not mulch his ground did not get a single berry, not one. 

H. C. Adams. — I think that the general practice of grow- 
ers over the United States is decidedly against Mr. Smith's 
method of mulching. I do not think there is one man in 
ten or twenty who takes his mulch oflE in the spring and cul- 
tivates. I do not see how it is possible to raise strawberries 
and have them clean without having some protection. We 
must in order to have clean fruifc have a solid mat of plants 
or the sand and grit will be on the berries, and if we have a 
solid mat of plants I do not see how the fruit is to be picked. 
It seems to me it is utterly impossible . They may like that 
kind of fruit in some places, but I do not think it is usual to 
get a good first class price for fruit that is raised without 
mulching. The theory of mulching is that it prevents evap- 
oration. The more compact it is the more moisture you 
have. Against this Mr. Smith can bring the figures and 
tell what he has done, but at the same time he has done vari- 
ous other good things. He has raised these enormous crops 
because he has done splendid cultivation and because he has 
put on manures which were admirably adapted for that pur- 
pose, but it seems to me it is not a good thing to advocate 
doing away with mulching. 

W. H. Morrison — I would like to say a word in reference 
to this theory of mulching with either a foreign substance 
or with the ground itself. I would like to ask Prof. Henry 
one question. He is working with Prof. Roberts making 
experiments by putting about one hundred pounds of salt 
upon an acre of ground, and I would like to ask if the mois 
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ture so obtained is taken from the subsoil or from the at- 
mosphere? 

Prof. Henry — I believe generally that we can figure on a 
conservation of rather than a taking up from the air. I 
believe that the soil was in better condition by means of 
that salt in part. We know that salt will take water out of 
the air. That is due largely to the magnesia in the salt. I 
think Robert's fifteen tons of water that he had in that 
land was largely due to the water saved rather than to that 
taken up. 

B. S. Hoxie — There seems to be quite a difference of 
opinion in this discussion. One man says one thing and 
another another. One man tells of his using a mulch and 
his neighbor did not and that his neighbor did not get a 
crop. Mr. Smith has stated that he does not mulch but that 
his plants cover the ground. That of course serves in the 
place of a mulch. On the other hand Mr. Adams is of quite 
a different opinion; stilly we find in these discussions that 
when we get down to the bottom facts in both cases there 
is not much left to quarrel over. Of course the cultivation 
— the stirring of the soil on the surface, that is a mulch in 
itself. 

H. C. Adams — So far as the labor is concerned it is much 
less work to clean out Mr. Smith's land than mine. Of course 
you do not want to leave enough mulch on to smother the 
plants. We do better with our late strawberries than we 
do with our early ones, and we have less competition than 
we have in the early part of the season. It is a common 
thing for us upon our grounds to escape frost entirely. 

J. G. Kellogg^ — There is one point that has not been 
touched upon, and that is combining the two. Some people 
think it is best to remove the mulch, cultivate thoroughly 
and then return the mulch. * 

H. C. Adams — That is undoubtedly the best thing to do. 

Adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Meeting called to order at 2 o'clock P. M. 

The president appointed as committee on Fruit — J. M. 
True, W. H. Morrison and M. Mould. 

Committee on Flowers — Miss Jennie Robb, Mrs. W. H. 
Morrison and B. S. Hoxie. 

Committee on Vegetables — Mr. Peflfer and A. Q. Tuttle. 

Pres. J. M. Smith — The first subject to come before us 
this afternoon is Tillage, and the first gentleman we will 
call upon to discuss this subject is Mr. B. S. Hoxie. 

Mr. Hoxie — I was waiting for some word of inspiration 
in what you might say, Mr. President. I have no paper 
prepared and if you will lead oflf -on the subject it will 
suit me. 

Pres. J. M. Smith — I have no paper prepared either. I 
thought we might get* as much instruction by having a 
good talk upon the subject. If you so desire I will say a 
few words. 

If our farmers and cultivators of the soil desired any evi- 
dence beyond what they have had heretofore that good til- 
lage is an advantage and necessity, it seems to me that the 
last year and this one thus far must have confirmed them 
in the belief that something beyond the ordinary routine 
was necessary. If I had needed any evidence that good til- 
lage was an absolute necessity, I am sure that I should 
have had that evidence within the last two years. We 
have had two seasons of about the worst drouth that I have 
ever known. Every one says " the drouth has not been as 
bad with you as it has been with us." Some one in the 
northern part of the state writes to a friend in some other 
portion " the drouth is not so bad with you," and so it goes 
from one portion of the state to the other. We have had 
no rain since the last day of June. What shall we do? It 
seems to me we are not placed here to do without the reg- 
ular crops and be put upon starvation rations. 

I believe that by adopting a better system of cultivation 
upon our farms and gardens we can all of us have an aver- 
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age of good crops in seasons of the worst drouths we have 
ever had. Last season was the worst drouth I have ever 
seen, and I have cultivated advantageously and have 
known how to cultivate, and most all of my crops were fair 
and some were large. I think none of them were as large 
as they would have been in a good ordinary season — I am 
sure they were not, but I have had those which brought me 
seven or eight hundred dollars per acre, but in a fair, ordin- 
ary season they would have brought more. I have long 
known that in times of drouth we must cultivate more and 
better; not only as a protection at such times, but as an aid 
to our crops. This season has been worse even than last 
season at Green Bay and in that vicinity. We have had 
since the time snow went off considerably less than an inch 
of water, from early in the spring until the first of July. 
I have kept a stone jar setting out so that I could tell 
within a reasonable degree the amount of water which fell. 
I determined early last fall not to leave an effort unmade 
that I knew how to make and to do everything that I pos- 
sibly could do to protect myself against drouth. I said 
early in the spring that I was determined to have big crops 
this year if I had industry and brain enough to manage my 
crops, and we went at it and cultivated the crops and we 
put on ashes, and let me say right here to all who have wood 
ashes to save them as you would your money in the bank, 
for I know of nothing equal to good wood ashes in time of 
drouth. Last year my strawberries averaged 250 bushels to 
the acre, and the most of that yield was owing to wood 
ashes put on the soil. This last year I pursued the same 
course. I put on perhaps 75 bushels to the acre, perhaps 
not quite as much, but very near it, and the result was 
that my strawberries came on and looked splendidly. First 
we had a cold spell and we hoed the plants and cultivated 
and pulled up the weeds and allowed nothing but the plants 
on the ground, then the drouth came and that shriveled up 
a good many. When the rains came and the hot sun — the 
first of July we had three or four days of showery weather 
— and when we came to pick them we found a good many 
were rotten; still after all the disadvantages, they brought 
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me over five hundred dollars per acre. This I think is due 
to the care and cultivation we gave them. I do not believe 
that I am perfect in the cultivation of my strawberries, but 
I do believe that I cultivate better than the average grower. 
My average yield on three acres was 227 bushels, if I recol- 
lect correctly. The average yield in the country about is 
not half that even on good, land, and the same is true of 
other fruits. I have cultivated just as well as I knew how. 
In view of all the difficulties it seemed as if the crop must 
be a failure. Wife and I were talking over that we had not 
seen any forty acres of land that we liked as well as our 
own. Gentlemen, you must trust your land. There are 
4onions that have been much sought for in the market. It 
is only sixty days since the seeds were put in. I had com 
that forty-two days after the kernel was in the ground was 
in tassel. It is not because my land is better than any 
other land in the country, but we have manured it and kept 
it in the best possible condition by thorough cultivation. 

B. S. Hoxie — I will not take much time because I hope 
my suggestions will bring out other remarks. 

Webster tells us that tillage means cultivation and hus- 
bandry. That would seem upon first looking at it a very 
fiat and very limited definition, but as we heard this fore- 
noon from Mr. Smith, Prof. Henry and others, it has a very 
broad meaning. I do not know the capabilities of one acre 
of ground. Mr. Smith has just given us an account of the 
condition of his own garden as compared with others. We 
were told that his success was due to the treatment he gave the 
soil and not to the soil itself or the climate. This has much 
to do with it. We do not know in this country what one 
acre of land will produce until we tax it to its utmost capa- 
bility. The Chinese get largely in excess of what we do 
from an acre of land. I think at the Ontario college exper- 
iments have been made in producing grass, and under a 
proper state of cultivation one acre has been capable of 
producing feed for two cows for the year, and valuing the 
milk at five cents per quart the whole has amounted to 
something like $80. I will venture to say that there is not 
a farmer in the state of Wisconsin who begins to get that 
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amount from an acre of land. This shows what can be 
done with proper care and proper cultivation. You will 
scarcely find a farmer who will not admit that he has not 
given proper care to his corn crop. Now it seems to me 
that the lesson of the drouth for the last year and this pres- 
ent year would show that with a very slight amount of 
rain our soil is capable of producing good crops. Not 
bountiful crops, but good. 

A few years ago a southerner in Georgia after the war 
found himself poor. He had some worthless lands on his 
hands which had only produced about a quarter of a bale 
of cotton to the acre. Well, he set himself to work to see if 
that land would not produce a paying crop and he finally 
brought that ground to produce four bales of cotton to the 
acre, by thorough cultivation. That would be the one point 
I would make: cultivate and bring out of the soil what is 
in it. I think the tendency of the times is now horticult- 
ural ward; that is, in the direction of intensive agriculture 
rather than extensive — endeavoring to bring out of one 
acre of land what we have been in the habit of obtaining 
from two in the manner we have been cultivating. These 
are facts that are being brought out every day, and those 
who have eyes to see and ears to hear ought to profit by 
them. President Smith has told us here about the cultiva- 
tion of his own soil and garden, which shows that we do 
not yet know what can be done with our land. Prof. At water 
thinks that we have in the corn crop a vegetable that can 
get its sustenance from the atmosphere almost entirely, as 
will the clover plant, with the soil in the proper condition. 
I hope he will demonstrate this. I have reached the con- 
clusion that good tillage, thorough cultivation — is better 
than all the dressing that you can put upon the land. Cul- 
tivate the soil and look to the Heavens for fertilization. I 
think we have got to look to the soil rather than to the lab- 
oratory as a mine of wealth and that it will be a good many 
years before our soil is exhausted. We have always heard 
that we must cultivate to kill the weeds. I say cultivate 
any way whether there are weeds or not. 

I hope the members of the convention will take this sub- 
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joct up and discuss it that we can better understand the soil 
and its needs. 

J. G. Kellogg — There is one point in regard to the apple 
orchard cultivation that was touched on this morning that 
ought to be talked up more. If you cultivate the orchard 
as you do the vinyard, if your ground is not seeded down, 
you must stop the first of July. I take issue in regard to 
the orchard that the care is all. I tell you it is the lake. 
The lake shore for twenty-five miles back has a wonderful 
infiuence upon the orchard. Cultivate your orchards up to 
the time of planting buckwheat and then put that on for 
shade. 

Speaking of the subject of fertilizer's, I do not know how 
much it will pay to pay for manure. I have paid a dollar a 
load and drawn it two miles. Mr. Smith tells us that you can 
use clover cheaper than you can draw manure eighty rods, 
but I do not think I believe it. 

Pres. J. M. Smith — We do not wish to confine these re- 
marks to the members of the state society. We wish to 
hear from all the friends and hope that no one will feel that 
they are barred out. 

Mr. Witt — Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen: We 
have heard very instructive remarks on the subject of cul- 
tivation. I have been cultivating land on my own hook for 
about sixty years, and for the last good many years — say 
more than twenty of the last years I have come to the con- 
clusion that shallow plowing is the best. We hear a great 
deal about deep plowing, but my experience satisfies me, 
and my observation among my friends, (and my acquain- 
tances are among the best farmers in my portion of the 
state)^ that deep plowing is all wrong; that it is one of the 
worst mistakes a man ever made. Old Horace Greeley be- 
lieved in it a good deal. I noticed more than twenty years 
ago when I went into a field where a portion of the land 
where the red clay had been plowed to the top and the 
other portion of the field was plowed about four inches 
deep, that the part that had the shallow plowing produced 
a good crop, while the part that had been plowed deep 
was a failure. The corn that was planted on this subsoil 
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was baked in by the rain and sun and not a quarter, of it 
ever it came up, but the portion of the field that was plowed 
slightly produced a noble crop of corn. That was the first 
object lesson that I ever received on the subject of shallow 
plowing. I keep my manure at the (top or near the surface • 
and plow shallow and my crops have been in accordance 
for the last twenty years. 

Two years ago, the summer of 1884, 1 raised 240 bushels 
of ears of corn to the acre. My hired man that was working 
for me at that time made a sworn affidavit to.that fact and 
it was read in the farmers' institute last winter. The corn 
I have raised for the last eight or nine years has averaged 
a hundred bushels of shelled corn to the acre. Last year I 
planted a field very carefully, just four kernels to the hill 
and not more, and I planted twenty-five hills to the square 
rod. It makes four thousand hills to the acre. The better 
part of my field I am satisfied produced a hundred bushels 
of shelled corn to the acre, notwithstanding the excessive 
drouth. The part of the field that was manured most 
lightly I weighed. The com was cut up late in September 
and was husked late in October and was perfectly dry, and 
that corn weighed to the acre fully seventy pounds of ears 
to the bushel, and the poorest part of the field weighed 
within a fraction of eighty-eight bushels of shelled corn to 
the acre. The com is the yellow fiint corn. I get just four 
good solid ear3 from one hill of corn. Corn planted so 
thinly that it will produce ordinarily two ears to the stalk 
you cannot get the best result from. I have experimented 
with this thing for a lifetime, and my experience is that 
when I plant corn so that I get four good ears to the hill, 
and twenty-five hills to the square rod, I get the best result. 
I do not have anything to do with the dent corn on the lake 
shore. It is perhaps the poorest corn going in the portion 
of the state where I live. We cannot raise the dent corn, 
but we can raise these small varieties, and with care we can 
raise an excellent crop. . 

These gentlemen have talked about cultivation, but they 
have not told you exactly how to do it. The best plan of 
cultivation is slightly working the soil at the surface f re- 
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quently and thoroughly and keeping it stirred, and the roots 
will find their way into the subsoil. Last year after I 
raised that corn I went and dug out the roots until I under- 
stood exactly what those roots had done. It was planted 
on this shallow plowed land, and those roots went down 
fully two feet, and then from those, rootlets branched out in 
every direction, and the ground for two feet deep was liter- 
ally filled with com roots. The subsoil is a stiff tenacious 
clay soil. You need not make yourself unhappy about 
the roots of vegetables going down if you give them a good 
start. 

The year before last was rather a wet year, and I dug up 
the hills of corn that year and examined them closely to see 
what they had done. They had penetrated only about one 
foot. That was the rooting of corn in a wet year and the 
other that I have described was the rooting of corn in a 
dry year. The year before that it was rather wet until 
July, and in the month of July we had a drouth. Of course 
the roots of that corn during the wet spring had not pene- 
trated the earth as the roots had during the dry spring, and 
two years ago last summer my corn suffered more that last 
two weeks of the drouth than it did all last summer. The 
reason was that the roots did not penetrate to a depth to 
keep them growing. 

Pres. J. M. Smith — I suppose the same principle of cul- " 
tivating that you apply to your corn if it were applied to 
small fruits, would, in your opinion, produce the sapae result. 

Mr. Witt — I believe it would to the best of my judg- 
ment and the best of my experience, and I am eighty years 
old. My experience and my observation is that this deep 
plowing is all a mistake. I manure my land heavily. It is 
hauled from the stable in the winter as it is made and 
spread over the land and we work with a disk harrow in 
the spring and thoroughly mix it with the surface soil, and 
the cultivating is done thoroughly. 

A gentleman asked if it was not to that he ascribed his 
big crop? 

Mr. Witt — It is to all these points together. This man- 
ure when it is carried and spread in the winter (that is the 
8-H. 
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way the best farmers in Wisconsin have just found out is 
the best way), this manure is carried onto the surface ex- 
actly where the plant most wants it in its insoluble state^ 
and the result is a good crop. Every farmer that has 
adopted that course has not been troubled with poor crops. 

Question — What county is yeur farm in? 

Mt. Witt — My farm is very near the center of Sheboygan 
county. 

B. S. Hoxie — I want to say just one word. Statistics 
carefully collected show that the state of Maine has produced 
the greatest number of bushels of corn of any state in the 
union to the acre. This shows the extent to which we can 
carry the thorough cultivation of the corn crop. I do not 
mean by thorough cultivation the bringing of the subsoil to 
the top, but I do like good deep cultivation. Take it where 
I live in the tobacco region and the farmers say the best corn 
land is on tobacco ground. 

H.C.Adams — It seems to me that the good results of 
Mr. Witt's work did not come from his shallow plowing. 
It seems to me to be a fundamental principle that the deeper 
and more mellow the soil the better the plant grows. You 
take off the surface of the soil and put your seeds upon the 
subsoil and you do not get any product, still there is a great 
deal of virtue in that subsoil. From practical farmers in 
the east we learn the best lessons. In the east they do not 
take a soil where the subsoil is four inches down and turn 
up seven inches of soil^ and men that go out and follow that 
practice will tell you deep plowing is a humbug; but at the 
same time the best plan is to deepen your plow each year. 

Another ^point is the system of distributing manure to 
which Mr. Witt refers. It seems tome it is not the best 
manner under all conditions. It is good upon some soil^ but 
upon the soil which I have (and it is a soil very common in 
Wisconsin) it is far better to take that manure and plow it 
right under coarse; and when you put the coarser manures 
in there they decompose and in the decomposition chemical 
changes take place that fit it for the soil. I find better 
results follow from plowing under coarse manures than I 
do from plowing on the surface. 
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In putting this subject upon the programme it was my 
wish to bring out just such a discussion as we have had. 
Of course tillage will not do everything. I do not think the 
capacity of our soil is as good as Mr. Hoxie thinks it is. 
You can do a great deal with tillage, but it does not follow 
that you can do everything. 

Mr. Rouney — I have rented my farm up in the town of 
Freedom^ and the last season being very dry the man who 
rented it thought it would be best not to cultivate. He was 
afraid to cultivate during the dry season, and some of my 
neighbors were kind enough to tell him he was right. I 
learned in the fore part of the season that the corn crop on 
my place had got a good start, and so I rested contented 
thinking there would be no trouble about that crop. Later 
in the season my people advised me to go up and look after 
the farm, and when I got there I found the corn was up 
about four feet and was full of weeds. The year previous I 
had got eleven hundred baskets of corn off eleven acres. 
The man said he had not cultivated because of the dry 
weather. I told him if he had cultivated he would have 
got some corn, and I said, *'I want those weeds killed. I 
want you to take a single shovel cultivator and take those 
weeds out." They said it would destroy the whole of it, but 
I told them they would have to go into it or else leave the 
farm. They did so and that corn commenced to grow im- 
mediately, and I did get a few bushels of corn, whereas I 
believe if it had not been done I would not have had any. 
This shows to me that by plowing deep and thoroughly it 
will give new vigor to the stalk. I do not believe that 
breaking the roots as you will with an ordinary cultivator, 
injures the corn. 

Adjourned. 

Evening session called to order at 7:30. 

President J. M. Smith — The first thing upon our pro- 
gramme for this evening is music. Will some one be kind 
enough to let us know about it. 

A gentleman in the audience said the musicians had not 
come in. 
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President Smith — We have quite a long programme for 
this evening, and I think we will call for the first paper, and 
then if the musicians come in we will listen to them after 
the reading of the paper. 



THE INFLUENCE OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 

By MRS. FRANKLIN JOHNSON. Baraboo, Wis. 

A little boy, hearing a visitor at his father's house repeat 
the adage, " An honest man is the noblest work of God," 
quickly responded, " No sir, my mamma is the noblest work 
of God." 

For that " Noblest work of God." — the mothers — this 
paper is especially penned, though the fathers may listen 
if they choose, and may haps may learn! 

Much has been written by abler hands than ours, upon 
home embellishments and " aesthetic interiors," so -we will 
pass these by. 

Costly pictures, luxurious carpets, silken portiers, artistic 
furniture, are not within the reach of the average farmer's 
wife: and we would not have her disheartened and discon- 
tented because they are not. We would point her to the 
magnificent exterior with which God has surrounded every 
country home, however humble that home may be. We 
would plead with her to cultivate in herself and her children 
a quick perception of the beauties and wonders of this out- 
side world, and thus lay the foundation stone of refinement 
and purity of character. 

No one will question the fact that the influence of the 
beautiful is refining. The habit of observing nature's beau- 
ties will lead us to look for beauty everywhere, in language, 
in the mind, in actions. Seeing beautiful actions we shall 
admire them, and admiring them in others, we shall seek 
to make our own actions beautiful. When the mind is con- 
tinually filled with these high aspirations it has no room for 
evil thoughts, but will gradually become like that toward 
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which it aspires. And so it comes that by the love of the 
beautiful we are ennobled. 

Fifteen years or more ago a lady in an Eastern farming 
town offered gratuitous instruction in botany to all the boys 
and girls who would come to her home a certain time every 
week. Quite a large class was organized^ and the transfor- 
mation wrought in that community is wonderful. The lady 
was an enthusiast^ and fired her pupils with enthusiasm. 
From the study of plants they were led to the study of 
other natural objects. This led to the reading of books. 
Previous to this the books drawn from the villac:e library 
had been almost entirely stories. Now there is a large de- 
mand for scientific works and books of travel. 

I had a letter not long ago from a lady who was a member 
of that class, as was also her brother, now a middle aged 
man. She wrote: "My brother is as fond of botany 
as ever, and has made some valuable herbariums. A year 
ago he began a collection of golden-rod and has found thir- 
teen varieties in our own town. There are some western 
species we are anxious to obtain. Will you try to help us?" 

The young people of that town are not only better farmers 
th^an their fathers, but are also more intelligent citizens^ 
with broader views and gentler manners. The very expres- 
sion of the face, the gait, the poise of the head, has been al- 
tered by the love of nature thus awakened. 

The lady who started that class was as truly a philan- 
thropist as the man who founds a college or feeds the 
starving. 

Not that the change for the better took place in one day 
or one year: 

'* Heaven is not reached at a single bound, 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lowly earth to the vaulted s^ies, 
And we mount to its summit round by round." 

Have you thought of the restful influence of the beautiful 
in nature? Have you thought of it as a solace for those 
who seek " surcease from sorrow?" 

Not long ago I was at an assembly composed largely of 
women. Nearly every type of respectable womanhood was 
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there, — the sweet, self-sacrificing woman and the selfish 
woman, the serene woman and the fussy one, the ultra- 
goodnatured woman, beaming indiscriminately upon all 
with her " fat, affectionate smile," and the military woman, 
marshaling her troops with the tread of a brigadier. Only 
a few of each of these types; but everywhere was the tired 
woman. Turn which way you would, you met the weary faces. 
And I thought, " Is there no balm in Gilead? Is there no 
physician there?" I know that we farmers' wives are over- 
burdened with work sometimes, and I would that the labor 
might be lightened. But you can bear the burden less 
wearily, tired sister, if you will steal away from the 
work now and then, to rest under the friendly shade of a 
tree or in some woodland nook, and get your heart in tune 
with nature's voices. 

Although the love of the beautiful is intuitive, like all our 
powers, it is at first only a germ. By careful culture it grows 
strong and is a source of joy forever; but neglect causes it 
to droop and die. 

As parents then we must be alert to keep this spark of 
celestial fire alive in the hearts of our little ones. It gathers 
strength by use, hence we must teach them to read a lesson 
of beauty in all things which God has made, from the tiniest 
leaflet to the sky " all throbbing and panting with stars," or 
the clouds which " curtain the Day -god's bed with drapery 
golden and red." 

When shall this culture begin? The earlier the better. 
Before you teach your child the alphabet you can begin to 
teach him "the leaves to turn of that great volume which 
we World do name." 

Ruskin says: "For one person who is fitted for the study 
of words, fifty are fitted for the study of things, and were 
intended to have a natural, simple and religious delight in 
watching the processes or admiring the creatures of the 
natural universe. Deprived of this source of pleasure, noth- 
ing is left them but ambition or dissipation, and the vices 
of the upper classes are chiefly to be attribited to this cause." 

Happy the child who has the encouragement and help of 
its parents in searching out nature's secrets: 
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" How the woodchuck digs his cell, 
And the ground-mole sinks his well; 
How the robin feeds her young, 
And the oriole's nest is hung." 

Do I hear you say, ^' I have no leisure for such things"? 
Will you let your child's soul starve? You must take time. 
Take time to acquire knowledge yourself, then impart it 
to your child as you work if need be. You will feel a 
thousandfold repaid by the new bond thus established be- 
tween the heart of the mother and the heart) of the child. 

Ah! sisters, we cannot have too many of these bonds be- 
tween the hearts of the children and the hearts of the 
mothers. The cords of love thus woven may strengthen 
into ropes of rescue in some hour of temptation by and by. 

You say you do not care to cultivate a fondness for rural 
life in your child; you want your child to have a "knowl- 
edge of the world." Well, I want my daughter to have a 
knowledge of the world, but I prefer the knowledge she 
will gain wandering had in hand with Nature, to the 
knowledge learned in the whirl of the waltz or the re- 
pressed excitement of the whist table. 

Lst us get; the children interested in the wonders of the 
fields and woods, of the earth and air and water. Get them 
so interested in the real world that they will be in no dan- 
ger of sinking into a lethargic dream of the ideal. 

** Scatter diligently in susceptible minds 
The germs of the good and the beautiful! 
They will develope there to trees, bud, bloom 
And bear the golden fruits of Paradise." 



EDUCATION FOR FARMERS' SONS AND DAQGH- 

TERS. 

By Miss JENNIE ROBB, Mt. Steeling. 

" Life lives only in success " says Bayard Taylor. If this 
be true, the observing traveler through the average farming 
district will see many farms, whose dilapidated appearance, 
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both as a home and as a business place^ will cause him to 
say of the so-called farmers — those living dead men. In- 
deed it does seem of some of these cases^ that the only mo- 
tive power applied is a momentum accumulated by past 
generations^ not the introduction of new^ not even the de- 
velopment of old lines of action. 

The philosophy which asserts for every sweet its sour, 
and for every good its evil, also finds that in the avocations 
which men follow^ each has its particular disadvantage^ 
as well as its advantages. Certainly the most serious dis- 
advantage which farm life presents, is the isolation which 
makes the good old farmer content to tread, year by year, 
the same beaten path his grandfather trod. Dwelling com- 
paratively apart from the world of busy men and women, 
he is too seldom reached by those influences, social and 
sympathetic, which are a new impetus to man's natural de- 
sire to keep in step with the march of progress. 

Farm life attains true success only when these difficulties 
are overcome. That which will overcome them most ef- 
fectually is education. Education, which is not merely the 
supplying of a limited amount of knowledge, but which is a 
dicipline that will draw out and develop, that will waken 
to action all the powers and faculties of man. This educa- 
tion will keep the farmer from falling into the rut. Farm- 
ing in this age, holds the domain of intellect; and since 
farming has risen to be not merely an occupation of menial 
labor but an art founded upon the varied and complex prin- 
ciples of science, it demands education for its own sake. 
First, as the most economical means of getting a knowledge 
of the conditions and elements upon which the success of 
farming depends. In these days the man can not afford to 
spend years of experimental, and often ineffectual labor, to 
learn that which the boy can be taught in our schools. 
Farming also demands education, as a means of mental 
discipline. To develop strength of intellect and habits of 
systematic work, what more effectual means than school 
discipline? You all know that the army, whose every mo- 
tion is subject to the command of its leader, is formed by 
discipline. It is said that by discipline; men may be made 
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heroes. Then is it too much to ask that by discipline, all may 
be made thinkers? Boys make men, and who bat the man 
of thought shall be able to cope with the increasing difficul- 
ties with which the farmer has to contend; the worn out 
soil, the multiplying swarms of insects, how to raise gfoduce 
cheaply to compete with new markets, the problem of the 
interstate commerce law, and so on. These questions must 
be answered intelligently, or the farmer is doomed to a life 
of hard work and poor pay. 

But education is to fit him not only for his special work, 
but also to make him capable of a higher employment than 
that of mere material existence, to fit him for intelligent 
citizenship in a country whose government is for and by 
the people. Count those who till New England's rugged 
slopes, those who guide the plow through the fertile valleys 
of the Mississippi or the broad prairies of the far west, and 
those who cultivate the plantations of the Sunny South. 
These are indeed a mighty host, estimated at one-half the 
entire population of the United States. Yet, we are told 
that the controlling power exercised by these thirty-five 
millions farmers is less than that of the sixty-five thousand 
lawyers. Who can gainsay it. Do we not often find a large 
portion of this army of farmers simply tools in the hands 
of a few popular leaders? A school boy, who had the fourth 
of July-oration-idea of our perfect government was shocked 
to hear it whispered, on the eve of election that several 
hundred dollars had been sent into his neighborhood to buy 
votes. And they were bought, for men stepped up to the 
market, like Esau of old, and sold their opinions, if they 
had any, for a mess of pottage. Does not this mean ignor- 
ance? It certainly is not all intentional evil. If it is, we 
accept at once the doctrine of total depravity. Surely the 
ballots of ignorance are more to be feared than the bullets 
of soldiers. In the case mentioned the men were those 
whose stunted intellects make life a struggle for existance, 
and leave not one bit of their being to exert in developing 
their nobler instincts. Many of these spent their childhood 
in foreign lands where educational advantages were very 
limited, but in our country we have no such excuse. 
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What is the country school, which is especially the far- 
mer's school, doing to help this condition of things? Amer- 
ica's school system has long been the pride of her citizens,. 
Yet its value to us depends upon its eflSciency to meet the 
needs ot the present, not those of the past. Those who are 
capable of judging say that of all American schools, the 
country schools show less upward movement than any other. 
This stagnation in the country schools can not but prove 
disastrous to those whose education is intrusted to them. 
At its best the country school labors under some disadvan- 
tages. 

Drawbacks there are to our farmer boys and girls gain- 
ing the education they might have by right of birth in 
this land of free schools. Parents will you see to it that 
they have a fair show, or will you simply drift with the cur- 
rent, and drag your offspring to the same level? Remem- 
ber a fair education in your day does not Iceep pace with the 
world after fifty years of advancement. Shakespeare says, 
^' It is not in our stars but in ourselves that we are under- 
lings." A little hard to bear, but I believe parents, in regard 
to children, it is not in their stars but in yourselves if they 
are underlings. 

Oh, slumbering world of fatherhood and motherhood, wake 
you to the duties and responsibilities of parentage. 

But let us see some of the improvements that can be made 
in each district school. Wisconsin is a leading state in 
adopting a graded system for her common schools. The 
advantages of this system are these; It will give your chil- 
dren a definite and systematic plan of work; it will give 
them an incentive to finish a certain amount of work each 
term — thus preventing them from spending half their 
school life in aimless reviewing; it will enable them to ad- 
vance in all the studies at an equally rapid pace, making of 
them, not poor readers and good mathematicians, but schol- 
ars well developed in each branch of work; it will make the 
country schools feeders of the high school and bring the 
youth in closer relation to broader and more extended 
knowledge. 
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Once get the country school grade^i, and it will do much 
to secure more regular attendance. It is a shame the way 
country boys and girls are kept from school. It is useless 
to expect the country boy who only pretends to go winters, 
and then stays at home two days of the week, to be as well 
advanced as the town boy who must go regularly nine 
months of the year. Your boy who only attends winters, 
falls behind even among his sisters who for once in their 
lives get a better show than their brothers. He is in classes 
with much younger girls, and not only this, but these boys 
who are kept at home to work generally feel that all the 
fun they can get in life must be gotten this winter term, or 
said fun will be a minus quantity. And what is a boy's life 
without the b6y 's fun ? With these habits of irregular school 
work, is it any wonder if the boy grows into a plodder as a 
scholar and consequently plods the remainder of his days? 

The volunteer soldiers of the late war were not suflScient 
to save our country from the masterly attacks of the enemy. 
By the authority of our constitution, thousands of men 
were forced to protect the government. The monster ignor- 
ance is gnawing at the vitals of the same brave country. 
Shall there be no power to compel this ignorant citizenship 
to give place to educated citizenship? Ignorance breeds 
evil. Can our country's citizens be ignorant without our 
government being corrupt? Look at Rome, great Rome 
with her Grachi to secure corn-laws for her commons — she 
fell! United States will as surely fall unless each genera- 
tion of girls and boys be allowed — be made to make them- 
selves intelligent citizens. 

Then know that your children attend steadily the best 
school you can give them, and know also something of the 
work they do. Do not leave that entirely to either children 
or teacher. Let your experience help them to select those 
studies that will be of the most service to them in after 
years. Because John " does not like grammar nohow " is 
no reason why he should not learn to like and to find ii not 
only a most interesting but a most useful study. Three 
fourths of the boys of the country schools spend more than 
half of their time on arithmetic, thinking it more practical j 
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than the other branches^ while a knowledge of our own lan- 
guage, such as is gained by a study of word analysis, gram- 
mar, composition, and even some parts of rhetoric, is really 
of three-fold more use to the practical farmer than is one- 
half the arithmetic. In the mathematical calculations of the 
farmer, if he does not remember the principles he learned 
from his arithmetic, he can find a way or make it. But 
when he wishes to formulate his plan of work for a farmers' 
meeting, or to work through the press in behalf of some ag- 
ricultural interest, he at once feels the need of early training 
in composition. It seems to me that this plainly points out 
a branch of work that is beitig neglected in our country 
schools. 

Then, if necessary, let us drop some parts of the arith- 
metic, which are seldom used by most people, and spend 
more time on composition and rhetorical work, in the study 
of language which saves from oblivion all the truths gath- 
ered in the past^ which makes us sharers in each other's 
thoughts and experiences. 

A majority of farmer boys never receive any other edu- 
cational advantages than those of their country school. 
Hence it is proposed to introduce into the country school 
elementary works on the subject of agriculture and its vari- 
ous branches, as the subject of veterinary. Let the farmer 
boy know something of the physiology of the domestic ani- 
mals which he daily works and feeds, that if they are sick 
he may know what to do and how to do it, that he may not 
swear at his horse because he cannot make 2:30 time with a 
tight collar. The more thoroughly he understands his horse 
and his cow, the more completely shall he be able to make 
them of profit to himself. 

What special work can the country schools do for the girls? 
The age has gone by when it was thought that all women 
were born to be housekeepers, any more than that all men 
were born to be doctors or lawyers, yet very few women pass 
through life, without having at some time the happiness of 
a home dependent on them, whether the position they hold 
in the household be that of daughter, sister or wife. Then 
prepare the daughter, sister and wife for this home work by 
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a study of domestic economy, physiolof^y, hygiene and an- 
atomy. Give her the means of knowing the fundamental 
principles of the science of cooking, that she may wisely 
select and prepare a food that will give bounding life, a clear 
and active brain. The peace and good, cheer of the home 
depends far more upon the cook than we yet suspect. Much 
is expected of the coming woman; therefore, the foundation 
of her education must be laid broad and deep. 

Then in behalf of the country schools let us make these 
points: It is making less progress than any other school of 
our land; for its up-building it needs the enforcement of the 
grading system, which by the way, is being introduced into 
some Wisconsin schools with marked success; of the en- 
forcement of the compulsory education law and of special 
rules, such as the city schools enforce, compelling more reg- 
ular attendance; and, to add to their practical value to the 
farmer, to introduce new studies that will give the pupils 
some correct knowledge of their life work. 

These plans which are to raise the standard of the school 
will not introduce themselves, nor can you afford to wait to 
have it done alone by the recognized educators of the state. 
If you would have it speedily done you must help do it your- 
selves. Do it by individual effort. 

The per cent, of school tax is much less in the country 
than in the city, hence the limited amount of property which 
supports a country school is no excuse for the narrow econ- 
omy enforced in maintaining most country schools. 

After the country school has done all it can for farmers' 
girls and boys, are not they just as susceptible to the 
broadening and refining influence of a higher education as 
are their city cousins? But, you say, once off to college, 
they are not willing to come back to the farm. To the 
oft-asked question of how to keep the boy on the farm, it is 
proposed to give him his patch of potatoes, his field of com 
and even a horse and carriage to take his fair country lassie 
for a drive. Yes, give Young America his rights. Yet, 
though only a boy, if his life work is determined by these 
inducements rather than by his own judgment and reason- 
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ing, he certainly is in danger of losing both his horse and 
his girl. 

Youth is not the time for thoughtlessness, but rather the 
one time in life when it will pay to think, for now it may 
be;, then, perhaps, it only might have been. 
' It seems to me that the reason why so many of the bright- 
est and best country girls and boys are leaving the farm, is 
this very lack of education; because in country life they find 
too little real culture and opportunity for self improvment. 

The amount of practical knowledge in a college course is, 
I think, usually underestimated by farmers. The chemistry, 
botany and anatomy of the laboratory and those of the 
kitchen, the home and the field are not antagonistic but 
supplemental. The matron of a Wisconsin college said, 
that in selecting a girl to make pies, she chose the best 
scholar of her geometry class. The ladies will see the ap- 
plication; the gentlemen will find it in their pie crust. 

Education aims to expedite, to save labor. But that por- 
tion of the higher education, which is termed an accomplish- 
ment, is not of secondary importance in the home of the 
farmer. We can not afford to live simply to make a living, 
but to exalt, to enjoy life. 

We need a wider range of thought than the little circle of 
our daily work. We need to know the lives and works of 
master minds to inspire our own lives. 

We need eyes better trained to see the beauties of our 
surroundings, ears, to hear creation's harmonies. We want 
in our country homes more singing and less sighing. 

Therefore, be active in the education of your children. God 
himself, inactive men no longer blesses. Educate them in 
the full sense of the word and to the best of your ability, 
that they may succeed and enjoy life, that they may stand 
as intellectual beings, well fitted to enter the higher school 
of the hereafter. Educate your girls that, whether they 
weild their power in the kitchen or the court room, they 
may prove that '* a lady's work is any thing that a lady 
does.'' Educate your boys that of each, 

" Nature may stand up and say to all the world, 
This is a man." 
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Pres. Smith — These two papers following each other and 
bearing upon the same subject, I think we had better spend a 
few minutes in discussing them. I will ask Mr. Arnold^to give 
us his views. I believe he has thought somewhat upon the 
subject. 

Mr. Arnold — Mr. President, I think it is hardly fair to 
call upon a person to make remarks without some notice. I 
think these two papers are pretty nearly perfect in their re- 
spective lines; but, as Mr. Smith has said, I have thought a lit- 
tle upon this subject, and I believe I entertain the same 
views that most of the citizens of the state of Wisconsin do: 
that education is the one thing we need; but at the same time I 
believe we are going a. little wild in this matter, and that we 
talk so much about education that it is worn threadbare. I 
do not believe the state, as a state, is any better off for 
some so-called education that is being palmed off upon the 
people. I believe that if all the school moneys of the state 
of Wisconsin were put into the public schools, we would be 
enough better off to compensate the people for the amount 
lost that is being put into the high schools, state univer- 
sity and normal schools. The tendency of the present edu- 
cation is to impoverish the common schools and afford better 
opportunities for our town people to obtain the higher edu- 
cation, and thereby bring about a distinction of classes. 
The result of our present system of education is to educate 
our boys and girls away from the farm, which I think is all 
wrong. Do not misunderstand me: proper education fits 
any man or woman for their proper sphere in life, but the 
education being received now-a-days has a tendency to 
teach our people that only certain lines are open to respect- 
ability. I believe a man of intelligence, no matter what his 
occupation is, should be well received in society; but the 
mere fact that a man is a horticulturist, a farmer or a black- 
smith, when it is once announced in a community, the very 
fact of his occupation, will induce people to believe that he is 
only an ordinary man. I do not think that has always been 
popular, but it is becoming more and more popular in this 
state and other states, and we are going wild on this ques- 
tion of education. I do not believe you can make a healthy 
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community out of men who have been through college* 
Why? Because their surroundings in college are such as to 
give them different tastes just at the time of life when they 
should be cultivating another kind of taste. The student 
does not study nature in college life, but something which 
supplants the farm, and so I think we cannot afford to 
spend money to foster the higher education. An educated 
fool is one of the most disgusting things in life .that I can 
think of, and we see them all over the land. That kind of a 
man might be worth something if he had a common school 
education; therefore, I feel that that is the reason we see 
so many men wandering around the country trying to hunt 
up an easy job and doing nothing that is of any good to their 
neighbors. 

H. C. Adams — I do not like^ to say anything this evening 
because our programme is pretty long; but Mr. Arnold is so 
full of error and it sticks out to such an extent that I do 
feel very much like trying to maul him. 

I know the idea that Mr. Arnold advanced is very popu- 
lar, that the money of the state should be expended for the 
public schools. I am glad that he brought up the subject, 
though I do not agree with him. I wish to say, however, 
in commendation of the papers we have listened to that they 
are strongly written, and I endorse them from beginning 
to end, and I do not say this as a matter of form, but 
simply because I believe it. I am glad the lady touched up- 
on the question of our common schools. These are the 
places where the masses of our people are educated. I da 
not think, as the lady indicated, that there has been no ad- 
vance in the common schools of late years. I think we have 
better courses of instruction and better teachers and a 
stronger sentiment, but they have not made the advance- 
ment they ought to have made. We can help them very 
materially by raising public sentiment in their favor. But 
I want my boy and girl to do more than simply learn their 
letters. I want them to drink from the fountain which is 
not only broad but deep. Higher education gives force of 
mind. A person who is thoroughly educated sees a great 
many things an ignorant man does not see. He sees beauty 
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in the land, in the running? water, beauty in everything on 
earth which the ignorant person does not see. He has had 
his eyes opened. Mr. Arnold says they do not find out any- 
thing in the colleges about the nature of things. Don't 
they? Those are the things precisely which they study and 
learn and are taught to understand by stronger minds than 
their own. I think if there is any one class of men on this 
earth who should be educated it is the farmer. I do not 
know why he should not have an understanding of the tools 
he uses as well as any other man, and an understanding of 
chemistry and botany and the common things about him; 
and, perhaps, while all cannot avail themselves of the privi- 
leges offered, the state not only gives the poor children of 
the state these lower schools, but it gives all the grades up 
to the University. 

Mr. Hoxie — I want to bring out some points on the first 
paper. Referring to that lady who invited the4>oysand 
girls to come and study botany. It seems to me that herein lies 
the foundation of the whole question, and that if we started 
right with the boy or girl I believe more of those college 
educated boys would return to the farm. There is a little 
boy about seven years old who frequently comes into the 
shop where I am at work and Jio is a great lover of birds. 
I said to him one day, by and bye you will be an ornitholo- 
gist won't you? and he said, "Yes, I will know all about 
birds." So I think if the boy has something on the farm in 
which they are interested, if we start right with the train- 
ing we give them, the boys will want to come back to the 
farm. I would make a plea for the better education; one 
that will fit us for the duties of life every day. 

Pres. J. M. Smith — We have a gentleman with us who is 
well known to many in the audience, whom we should be 
glad to hear from. I refer to Mr. Perriam of Chicago, edi- 
tor of the Farmers^ Review y a gentleman of wide reputation, 

Mr. Perriam — I really did not come here, Mr. President, 
for the purpose of giving you a talk. I like to come to 
your summer meeting because I always see something new, 
and I like to make the trip one of pleasure as well as of 
profit. I do not know that I ought to come to Wisconsin to 
3-H. 
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talk to you about your ways, although our clientage extends 
away beyond Wisconsin. 

My ideas upon education have changed very materially 
within the last twenty years. Education means teaching 
the child that which he in after years must practice. I be- 
lieve in educating to think, and the only way I know of to 
educate to think is to lay broad the foundation. I do not 
care what the position of a man is in life. Unfortunately 
my education ceased at 16 years of age, when my people 
came to Cook county, Illinois, and whatever education I 
have had sinqe has been obtained by reading, a practice I 
have followed from two to four hours a day since that time. 

You must lay the foundation not only broad but deep on 
the farm. I speak as a farmer, having lived on a farm 
nearly fifteen years in Illinois. The farmer needs to know 
more about things than a man of any other profession in 
the world. He does not want to spend his time in blindly 
making experiments. He wants to take the conclusions 
reached as facts. People are scared at the word science; 
but I am glad to know that our agricultural colleges are 
working on that foundation to-day. They are willing to 
take the experiments that have been carried on to a finality 
and begin their work where the other left off, and the 
sooner the farmer comes down to that practical idea, the 
bettter farmer he will be, because the more clearly he can 
work. 



CULTIVATION" OF HOUSE PLANTS. 
By Mrs. MARY D. ARNOLD, Galesville, Wis. 

Flori- culture allies itself with all the good influences that 
enobles and elevates the race; it co-operates with education, 
with moral culture, in expanding whatever is best and pur- 
est in human nature.^ i^Through the influence'of flowers, 
hearts of thousands upon thousands are nourished and up- 
lifted to a sense of a higher power, and the cultivation of 
house plants is one of the most delightful of its many 
pleasures. 
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Scarcely a house where tasteful women dwell, but shows 
pots of beautiful plants. Window gardens, vases, baskets 
suspended or climbing vines trained gracefully. We have 
learned that they can be successfully cultivated out- 
side the steamy atmosphere of the green-house, outside 
the conservatory of the wealthy; by those who love their 
beauty, their soft graduations of color and their delightful 
fragrance. I have sometimes thought there were those who 
placed them in their homes for their costliness, for the trib- 
ute they pay their pride; they do not select but give orders 
for the rarest, such an one would walk through his beauti- 
ful rooms, not admiring, not kindly, wholly unconscious of 
their innocent pleading. Such is not love's way; a tiny slip 
given by a friend, has its associations, and we watch with 
interest for the first fresh leaf that assures us tiny rootlets 
are giving it strength, and soon we will be rewarded with 
bud and bloom. The extensive cultivation of plants and 
flowers, and the dissemination of seed, belongs to the econo- 
mic side. It is a great industry and there are many who 
have amassed fortunes by it; if the accumulation of w^ealth 
was the sole object of life, I know well, that I could better 
accomplish it by spending my time, in competition with Mr. 
Smith in hoeing cabbages, onions and potatoes, than in car- 
ing for plants, or even in writing this paper. 

So many could tell you better than I of the proper way to 
cultivate them that I hesitate to attempt it, and in fact can 
only speak of the few, comparatively. Unless one has much 
time and experience, we are assured that a, few plants will 
give better satisfaction, with less disappointment than the 
many. It is really a foolish thing to attempt the care of 
more than we have time for, or strength to do. We would 
aim to have some about us at all seasons of the year to de- 
light and cheer, not allowing fchem all the sunny nooks, the 
little ones need much of the warm sunshine, and our win- 
dows must not all be shaded. 

There are plants that require a shady corner where no sun 
comes, and others thrive only in the warmest bask of the 
south window, so we need not be disheartened at our accom- 
modations, but be judicious in selection. 
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Prepare first a good rich soil; a mixture of loam, sand, and • 
well rotted manure, I have found very satisfactory; a goodly 
proportion of leaf mould would make it perfect. 

Do not use too large pots, a small pot limits the leaf and 
stalk growth, and the sap goes to bloom. Provide the best 
of drainage, one inch for a six inch pot, of broken pieces 
of crockery and pebbles, with a covering of packing moss 
or something of that nature, to keep the soil from' getting 
among the pieces, and it is ready for your plant; press the 
earth firmly about it, place in the shade for a few days, then 
in the sunlight where it is to grow. Plants can be easily 
grown from cuttings in moist sand. I have been most suc- 
cessful in placing immediately in the pot in which they are 
to grow, then there is no check by removal, place an in- 
verted tumbler or glass shade over them, as it will greatly 
promote the growth by retaining the moisture. Much de- 
pends upon the selection of the cutting; if too young and f i;ill 
of fresh sap, it will fade away, from too much evaporation, 
if too old— hard and woody — it will be too long in striking 
root. 

Select a cutting that is perfectly ripened, from a vigorous 
shoot, a trifle hardened at the base, with a Joint near the end 
of the cutting, as all roots strike from it; keep up a good 
supply of moisture and you can hardly fail. 

I usually start cuttings early in August, so that they get 
in fine growing condition before frosty nights compel me to 
bring all plants indoors. We feel quite inclined to leave 
them out as long as possible — this is a mistake; the change 
will be too great if taken immediately into a heated room. 
With the best of management they feel the change, but hf 
using care, they recover much more quickly. 

In watering plants, water thoroughly in the evening, 
when required, it is even a greater mistake, to water to 
much, than to allow them to become too dry. House plants 
usually suffer from the dry, dusty atmosphere of our rooms. 
The experienced florist understands the importance, so does 
the advanced amateur, of frequently showering them; use 
tepid water— Monday, after washing, is a favorable time to 
give them a good showering over the wash tubs; it is con- 
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siderable trouble I know, when you have no conveniences, 
but you will feel fully repaid by their fresh bright look. 
Where we have conservatories or bow windows that can be 
closed while sweeping, much of the trouble from dust is 
avoided. 

Plants like fresh air; give it to them as much as possible. 
When the thermometer is near zero, beware of leaving an 
outside door or windoV open very long at a time, you will 
feel sick at heart if it is done, and you will find them droop- 
ing a little later; draw out the frost by sprinkling with cold 
water and placing them in a darkened place for a time, you 
will feel relieved to find them very much restored. 

Occasionally stir the earth with a fork, not letting it be- 
come solid. When the pots get tolerably full ,of roots give 
manure water, or put a trifle of aihmonia in the water once a 
week, the ammonia especially stimulates to bloom, they must 
be supplied with proper nutrition, as upon this growth de- 
pends. 

We have now did our best for the health and comfort of 
our plants, but like diseases lying in wait for our little ones, 
there are insect enemies ready to blight and ruin. Frequent 
showering is the best preventive, but should they once estab- 
lish themselves, use Persian insect powder, apply with a 
small bellows for green fly or red spider, if there be a web 
on the under side of leaf a solution of carbolic soap ap- 
plied with any kind of stiflf brush will remove and cleanse 
it. Probably a weak solution of white hellebore in water 
might be used with great advantage. We use it frequently 
for worms in our garden. A solution of tobacco water is 
Said to be an effectual remedy, others fumigate with it. I 
have never found fumigation upon a small scale pleasant 
or profitable. I have never tortured my plants by its use — 
should fear there would never again be delightful odors if 
so treated. 

The caustic qualities of lime water kills all soft skinned 
worms. Give angle worms a portion. In naming varieties 
I would place geraniums first. They are peculiarly a house- 
hold flower, so easily grown, and for constancy of bloom 
are unequalled. The Gen. Grant and Asa Gray, the Snow- 
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flake. New Life, Parexcellence, and the delicate pink apple 
blossom, I'm in despair when I attempt to pick out favorites, 
there are so many and all so perfect. There are geraniums 
grown for the beauty of their leaves that are quite rivals of 
the blooming sorts. Among them the Happy Thought, so 
appropriately named, the Mountain of Snow, Marshall Mc- 
Mahon are old friends. The new Mad. SoUeroi is perfect, 
growing compact, forming a rounding mass of foliage. We 
would not forget the sweet scented varieties, for without 
them our winter bouquets and buttonniers would be incom- 
plete. 

I have never forgotten Mr. J. W. Wood's beautiful plea for 
the Pelargoniums, by some known as the Lady Washington 
Geraniums, at Appleton several years ago. I admire their 
beauty, but will confess to him that I have never tried their 
culture. The many varieties of begonias are excellent for 
house culture. The Rubra has proven a continuous bloomer 
for me, and the Metallica with its large lustrous leaves, 
mossy pink buds, and flowers, is a most perfect plant, ex- 
ample of Metallica at my left, other varieties with finer 
foliage, are very fine for cutting. Fuchsias, carnations and 
heliotropes are not difficult to cultivate, and you are amply 
rewarded by sweetness and grace. An occasional coleus 
among other plants, are beautiful, they require warmth, and 
the bright sun to bring out their colors. The Chinese prim- 
rose, requires a light place, but not a sunny one, do not 
keep it to warm, nor get to cold, water sparingly, never put 
it upon the foliage if you want flowers, and plenty of them 
all the time, the primrose will please you. 

In contrast with the lowly primrose is the majestic calla. 
The foliage of a thrifty plant alone will repay one for care, 
and in the winter when the buds begin to form, we all 
watch them with interest, and when fully opened into such 
fragrant wax like flowers, we feel as if we had a most de- 
lightful visitor. I can scarcely believe that any one could 
be content with an untidy, neglected home in such a pure 
presence. The surroundings must brighten up, with such an 
example of refinement and elegance. 

The calla delights in a rich, warm and wet situation. 
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watering with hot water daily, will force buds and blossoms 
freely, during the summer let it stand in the pot compara- 
tively dry. It needs a rest, a chance to gather new life. 
Repot early in September so it will be well rooted and ready 
for forcing by the middle of October, give liberally of liquid 
manure, weekly, and you may hope for first blossoms by the 
holidays. A friend who visited California last winter in 
speaking of the beautiful flowers, said the grandest sight of 
all was hundreds of callas, with their thousands of buds 
and blossoms, growing around the edge of a large reservoir. 
She remarked you can imagine, better than I can describe, 
my feelings, while viewing them. 

Hanging baskets require a great deal of water, one chief 
cause of failure is in lack of moisture. For showy baskets 
or vases, for center pieces, nothing is more beautiful that a 
begonia with its large and wonderfully variegated leaves; 
branches can be fastened to the chains of the basket or made 
to droop gracefully over the side. 

The English ivy can be trained from its position on a 
bracket both ways around a room, its thick, dark green foli- 
age making it very ornamental. I have read that should it 
need refreshing, a piece of beef steak placed well down in 
the pot is just what it needed, have had the ivy. but never 
gave it so expensive a diet. Many are admirers of the cac- 
tus, but I fear their savage spines; some are very poisonous^ 
and I have known instances of great injury. Would rather 
have their room early in the winter for a few iube rose 
bulbs, any bulbs that do not bloom should be kept through 
the winter in a moderately warm place, and planted out in 
the spring. 

A lady finding me engaged painting my flower pots, re- 
marked that ''the plants would not do as well in those that 
were painted;" this is very much like my girls, when using 
the sewing machine, thinking the color of the thread made 
a difference in the tension. . If the drainage and soil is per- 
fect, it will not matter in what they are grown, pots for the 
purpose are the most shapely, but we often find luxuriant 
plants, with masses of bloom, growing in cans or small 
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boxes. Uniformity of color is desirable, therefore the use of 
the paint brush. 

We enjoy our house plants during the long cold winter, 
but we are not forgetful of the bright flowers that greet us 
in the spring time, of the beautiful June roses, of the beds 
of phlox, portulacca of petunia and verbena, upon which 
we feast our eyes during the entire summer. I'm tempted to 
add if the weather is favorable, for such seasons as the last 
and the present, the annuals fare poorly. 

Pansies with their upturned faces plead as earnestly for rain 
as we. The dear little flower, it recalls more old time mem- 
ories than any other. Shakspeare has '^ pansies for thoughts,'^ 
and another gave the "pansy freaked with jet" a place in 
verse. 

They are generous little things, the more you take of their 
blossoms the more will you get. This, however, may be ap- 
plied to every flower. No rose should be allowed to expand 
fully. It costs more to bring one flower to full maturity 
than to produce a dozen buds. Freedom and generosity in 
cutting flowers is the best policy and truest economy. Late 
in the summer our dahlias and gladiolus delight us. Ere long 
the frost kin|f claims them all as his, and we turn again to 
our beautiful houseplants, that are beyond his reach. 

A gentleman acquaintance remarked to me: "' I'd never 
allow my wife to have plants about the house." A bad state 
of affairs, indeed, that is, if she wants them. Goethe, a 
famous German poet, says: " He is happiest, be he king or 
peasant, who finds peace in his home." So, perhaps, if he 
wilJs it, and there is no possible way around that will — 
why --may be— I'd all the time keep thinking of Mr, 
Nasby's Hannah Jane, who yielded youth, beauty, culture, 
all, to make the future of her husband, she remaining to the 
end illiterate, a drudge, a slave. " There is another world 
beyond this," poetizes the musing husband. I would say: 
Think of the present; one world at a time is quite enough 
for such as he. " Revenge is sweet." I will withhold a little of 
pity from Hannah Jane for the man who is simply regarded 
as Mrs. Somebody's husband. 

We judge of a man's nature by his life. If he builds for 
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himself a stately dwelling, filling it with treasures of art, 
I infer that he loves beauty. If he gives of his wealth for 
charitable purposes, if he lightens the burdens of others and 
cheers the afflicted, he is certainly inspired by the enthusi- 
asm of humanity. Just now in our little village we are re- 
joicing over a gift of $4,000, given the Galesville University 
by a gentleman of New York City. We appreciate it the 
more fully, having been familiar with the labors and em- 
barrassments that this timely aid so greatly relieves, and 
have a feeling of reverence and deepest gratitude for the 
stranger who has just did this great kindness. To those 
who do good acts we attribute a noble inner life^ whether, 
he is poor and only shares his crust with a poorer brother, 
or rich, and gives of his abundance. 

The cultivation of plants in our homes devolves upon the 
ladies. Association with them reveals and improves our 
natures. It is productive of ease of manner, of gentleness, 
so expressive of a good heart. Flowers have a mission upon 
earth. If they cause a sweet soul, a kindly nature to shine 
out, to bless and cheer, to amuse and help its fellows, it is 
well, for their mission has been accomplished. 



Pres. J. M. Smith.— We will now spend a short time in 
discussing the paper. 

Mr. Harris. — You know I am a bashful sort of a fellow, 
and if a gentleman had read the paper I might criticise it. 
I assure you the paper was a good one. 

But speaking of drainage. I do not like drainage. I tell my 
folks their plants will do better without it because you can get 
the same amount of soil to support the plant in a smaller pot. 
Drainage is the old idea of florists. You can root the cutting 
in anything, but you have got to have the heat and moisture 
all right. You must not keep a cutting too wet or too dry. 
Let your child experiment in rooting cuttings. It cultivates 
a love of the beautiful in nature. I think a child can start 
a cutting and follow it until it comes to beautiful bloom, and 
such a child will grow into a much better man or woman 
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than the one who ha43 no love for these things. I have said 
that if I am any better than those men who frequent sa- 
loons^ it is because my mother instilled into me a love for 
the beautiful^ when I was a child^ and among other things 
my father taught me to bad trees. I cannot remem- 
ber when I learned. Those little things have stuck by me 
all my life. One man said it was a bad thing forme for my 
father to do in this way, because it would make me tender- 
hearted. I tell you it is a good thing to train your ohil^iren 
while they are young to love flowers and to love plants and 
fruits and vegetables. I would advise every mother in all 
our land to keep a few plants, and I would advise her to 
make those plants jast as beautiful as it is possible to do, 
even if it takes time and even if it is a task for her, so that 
they will be very attractive to the children. I would ad- 
vise every father to plant fruit of different kinds, and tell 
his sons how to make that grow the best. If this course 
was taken we would raise a class of men who could afford 
to raise fruit enough for the birds. If you would do this, we 
would not have so many men hanging around the saloons^ 
but they would be at home. 

Mrs. Arnold. — I would have the drainage so that if some- 
one who was not in the habit of watering the plants shonld 
put on too much, there would be a way for it to run off. 

Mr. Harris. — If you use a pliable soil there is no necessity 
for drainage. If the soil get soggy the water has got to get 
out some way. 

Adjourned until Thursday morning. 



FLORICULTURE. 
By M. C. WAITE, Baraboo. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : — At the solicita- 
tion of Mr. Maid, President of the Sauk County Horticul- 
tural Society, I consented to give a paper at this meeting 
upon the subject of Flori and Floriculture. In accordance 
therewith, such as I have, I give you, and have no excuses 
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to make. You that are acquainted with me know my motto 
and pratice has been and still is, work and very little talk; 
It may not be so known to strangers here from abroad, they 
may expect and look for much and get very little; this may 
be a disappoinment to them. If so, I cannot help it. 

Flowers have been cherished and loved for their purity, 
fragrance and bright cheerful colors from the earliest date 
we have since man's creation. It is true plants and flowers 
have remained in their natural or wild state for many hun- 
dred years before man thought or made an effort to improve 
them by cultivation, but to-day they may be found under 
cultivation throughout the civilized world. Our great Cre- 
ator had them planted in all parts of the earth, and that 
for some wise and beneficent purpose in the economy of 
nature. To the mind of some men it might have been better 
and Just as easy for the great Creator to have planted fruit, 
grain, vegetables, or some other thing for man's benefit; the 
great Creator had his own plans and this was one of them. 
He does all things well, and this was one of the things he 
did, and we ought to feel thankful that we are permitted to 
lift the veil a little, and with His assistance to cultivate and 
improve many of these floral wonders as they are gathered 
from the four quarters of the earth. 

Wonderful progress has been made in this improvement 
and the number is legion; I will mention one only now here 
on exhibition by Mr. Toole, the pansy, the original type of 
which was the garden violet, or Johnnie jumpup, of our 
boyhood days, of more than three quarters of a century 
past, and still the iraprovment is progressing onward, and 
in many cases the original type is nearly obliterated. I trust 
I have done a little service to man in this good work in this 
improvement — it is not confined to plants and flowers, but 
extends to fruit, grain, vegetables, grapes and many other 
things which would afford a good theme for a paper to agri- 
cultural societies. 

I frequently hear it said, this one, and that one are riding 
a hobby. I for one, admit I have a hobby, which is, and has 
been flowers and fruit, which I do not allow myself to in- 
dulge in to the detriment of others, neither allowing myself 
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to be obtrusive in opinions, or advice to others unasked. My 
opinion is, that every one should have a hobby, if only to 
aflford recreation and pleasure; happy are those who make 
it their garden, front yard, bay window or even the front 
porch, the very idea of such is, that their lives are one of 
tranquility and enjoyment. For the fifty- six years that I have 
cultivated flowers and plants, I do not. neither can I pass 
a garden, house or yard where plants are cultivated, that I 
do not stop and even take the second look at the beauties 
before I can pass on, and in my imagination flowers are the 
alphabet of the angels whereby they write on hills and in 
dales, mysterious truths not as yet revealed to mortals, and 
probably never will be, until we pass the mystic river of 
death and are permitted to. walk the streets of the Spirit 
Land. 

I will now talk to you a little about the cultivation of 
flowers for the benefit of such as are not well posted; to 
such as raise plants for the market, I need say nothing, as 
they have a theory of their own, and will most likely follow 
it to the end. Ist. Get good mellow, loose soil or porous 
earth, such as you know has and will grow or produce 
quick, tender, stout, stocky, vegetables, sift to remove stone 
and coarse stuff. Having your pots or boxes' clean, put in 
two inches of broken pots or stone in bottom for drainage; 
fill your pots or boxes full of the prepared dirt and then give 
a good shake, then water well on the top with sprinkler; let 
the pots or boxes stand one day to settle. Having your seed 
ready, with a lead pencil or sharpened stick, draw your lines 
in the dirt to the depth of half the size of a common pencil, 
filling nearly full with clean sand; on this scatter the seed, 
and then sprinkle over fine mould or manure dirt, so as to 
nearly cover the seed, and hold it in place if the seed is fine. 
If seed is coarse, it will be best to cover to the depth of the 
size of seed, then with sprinkler wet the dirt thoroughly, 
cover with heavy paper or cloth, keep in a warm place, and in 
a few days the seed will sprout; remove the cover and grad- 
ually give light, not the full glare of the sun. As soon as 
the second leaf has well started, prick out the plants and 
transplant into pots of good dirt, that you have ready, about 
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one inch apart, placing the pots where they get but little of 
the very bright sunlight, and when suitable, you can plant 
into single small pots or in open ground if the weather will 
permit. This treatment will give you good early plants. If 
you purchase your plants from abroad, and forwarded to 
you by mail or express, the first thing to be done is to un- 
pack the plants, putting the roots in a pan of luke warm 
water until the dirt is soft, and will leave the roots readily. 
Do not pinch the ball of earth to get the dirt 6S; if you do, 
^it will brake the fine roots or feeding spongioles, and the 
plants will be a long time starting, if they do not die out- 
right. Your pots having been prepared for seed, as before 
stated, and half or more filled with your prepared dirt, you 
can take your plants from the water, spread out the roots 
on the dirt in the pots, filling up pots to within an inch of 
the top, give a moderate shake, place pots in luke warm 
water in pans or pails, let stand until water has soaked up 
to the top of the dirt, then sprinkle on top to settle dirt 
around the roots, take out and let them drain, then the pots 
should be placed in a cool, shady place for two or three 
days, when they may be brought in to moderate light, and 
in a few days will start into growth. 

These plants being confined in small pots soon exhaust 
the good qualitiea of the soil, and it will be necessary to 
feed the plants; this may readily be done by taking a keg 
or barrel with one head, fill part full with good manure, on 
this pour water and stir up thin, after standing one or two 
days it is fit for use, and you can dip out what you wish of 
the liquid; reduce to the color of weak tea, use three times 
a week; or what is better and cleaner take water which has 
stood in the sun for one or two days, to each gallon of water, 
add twenty drops of ammonia, do not add more, if you do 
it will bum the foliage or leaves, the pots should once in 
three weeks be set in pails or pans of luke warm water 
to soak from the bottom. All plants in pots will form hard 
balls of earth near the center and get dry, this can in no 
way be so well reached as by the soaking from the bottom 
When a number of pots are to be soaked at the same time, 
the best and most convenient pan is made of zinc thirty- 
eight inches long, ten inches wide and six inches deep, welL 
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"wired at top with handles at each end, to move it by. In 
this pan you can soak four eight inch pots at one time or 
sixteen four inch pots. This will save much valuable time, 
the pan will last for years. Now to raise good plants from 
cuttings, take good healthy cuttings that are growing 
thriftily, trim them to two or three leaves, then with a very 
sharp, thin bladed knife, cut a leaf joint slanting, leave the 
cutting three inches long, then take a dish, say about four 
inches deep that will hold water, fill with clean sand, with 
warm water wet the sand and make it about the consist- 
ency of meal mush. Your cuttings being ready place them 
upright in this sand to the depth of one and a half inches, 
keep the sand constantly wet, in ten days the cuttings will 
be calloused and small roots will be started when they 
must be removed to pots of good dirt, and in every way 
treated same as recomemnded for other potted plants. We 
cannot leave you without a word about our plant beauties. 
The lily, its pearly chalice filled with the sunlight liquid 
gold, the rose, its glowing bosom gemmed with dew, the 
morning glory that show their faces at the window, the 
violet which waken by the song of birds opens its blue 
eyes on the beauteous spring and the ivy which clothes 
with living green the crumbling ruins of the past, all teach 
us lessons of the wondrous wisdom of the great Creator of 
all things; by their silent influence they teach us faith and 
trust in God, of a better life below, of a holier existence 
above. Flowers are the poetry of nature, they are every- 
where in the cottage of the poor, as well as in the palace of 
the rich, the evidence of refinement and taste, when the 
winter snows still linger on the hill slopes. The violet, 
anemone and trailing arbutus flood the forest with rose 
and azure all the long summer; they fill our houses and 
homes with their beauty; and when the leaves are falling 
their sweet presence never fails to bring us cheer. 

**In all places then and in aU seasons, 

Flowers expand their blight and soul like wings, 
Teaching us by most pursuasive reasons, 

How akin they are to human things ; 
Ard with childlike, credulous affection 

We behold their tender buds expand; 
Emblems of our great resurrection, 

Emblems of the bright and better land." 
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Then let us cherish fondly these sweet summer children, 
for their presence is like sunshine on a cloudy day/ let i 
watch their budding and their growth, and let us love their 
glad faces if only for the good they bring to man. 



Mr. Smith — These two papers are now open for discus- 
sion, and I will repeat what I said yesterday, that we do not 
wish to limit the discussions to members of the society, but 
hope all will take a part in it. 

Mr. Hirschinger — It seems that Mr. Toole wished me to 
say something about the dahlia. I will say just this, that I 
would like to count it among the early spring and late fall 
and summer and winter flowers. That is the way we have 
the dahlia. 

In regard to the daisy, there is a great difference in dais- 
ies. When I was at La Crosse, I was at one florists and 
found some daisies there, and I noticed that some members 
of the Horticultural Society thought them very nice, but 
the fact was they were not fit to be classed along with the 
daisy family as we have them. The daisy is the same as 
the pansy; you can have different varieties of them; but it is 
much easier to start them from the seed. The daisy will 
grow as well as any of them if you give it a good start, and 
you do not want to lot the bunches get too large. You want 
to cover them in the fall the same as you would your straw- 
berries. Leave them in the ground if you choose, but you 
can have them in the house to bloom through the winter if 
you like. They will bloom all winter if you keep them prop- 
erly. The daisy will make its apearance about the first 
thing in the spring, and they come to stay. It is no matter 
if they do get a little frost bitten. We use them as a bor- 
der and we have a great many daisies. We use them to 
border almost everything. I would like to border the corn 
fields with them I think so much of them. If you let them 
alone the bunches will get so thick and compact that they 
will all die out, so it is better to keep them divided. In the 
spring I would not start pansies or any plant until it rains, 
then put them wherever you want them and they will grow 
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until fall, and then you can put them into pots and take 
them into the house and they will blossom. When the pots 
get full, divide the plants, and in that process of dividing 
they will blossom right along. 

Mr. Toole — If you do not sow the seeds too thickly, I do 
not know of anything that germinates better than the daisy. 
Mr. Hirschinger tells me that in his experience some at first 
do not show; but you can, with an early sowing, have bet- 
ter and more plants than by sending for plants. When the 
plants get too large divide them. 

Mr. Hirschinger — I just want to say that most of the 
seeds are single the first year and double the next, so you 
must not be disappointed if they are single the first year. 

Mr. Plumb — Aside from its professional aspect there is to 
me great interest in the cultivation of flowers as an agency 
in the culture of children. Now to be sure, all children 
are not alike, but my experience is that there are very 
few after the age of five years of eithersex, who do not 
love flowers. But if they do not take to them naturally 
it is but a trifle of work to direct their attention in that way. 
If that love is fostered it comes to be a settled habit with them, 
I think if this love for flowers is encouraged in a child, it 
will be a source of culture that will modify their tastes and 
change their natures. We look at flowers and plants to see 
how much money there is in them, and we think, how much 
can I make from this or that plot of ground. I think, Mr. 
President, that aside from all commercial questions there is 
this taste, this association in childhood that requires flowers 
to have a large place in our homes, and those homes may 
be ever so small and humble, but no home should be with- 
out flowers if there are children there. 

Pres. J. M. Smith — In regard to the love of children for 
flowers, my wife has a very excellent faculty for cultivating 
flowers, as it seems to me, and so do the wives of our mar- 
ried sons. They all have flower gardens. But one of our 
unmarried sons boards with his brother, and there is scarcely 
a day passes, if that boy is going anywhere, instead of get- 
ting flowers at his brother's where I know they have plenty, 
he will stop on his way by our home and go and get flowers 
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from his mother's garden. I can see no reason for it only 
that the flowers his mother raises are the ones he likes the 
best. He does that repeatedly. If he goes to town, or if he 
goes to church, or anywhere, he will stop and get some flow- 
ers from his mother's bed. This shows the love of flowers 
in childhood. These beds have been blooming ever since 
before he was born, and he is now a man near thirty years 
old. 

Mr. M. C. Waite — Speaking of the influence of flowers 
upon small children, there is this diflSculty with me: I do 
not know where to stop. Little children going along fre- 
quently say to me, " Mr. Waite, I would like some flow- 
ers. Give me some flowers. Give me a flower or 
two." I almost invariably get some and give them. They 
are satisfied and perhaps in a day or two come back 
again. Those children al^yays meet me and speak to me 
kindly, say *' Good morning. Good evening," and if they 
see anything amiss about the yard will almost invariably 
tell me. If any one meddles with my apples, grapes or 
strawberries they will come to me and tell me and tell me 
who it is; but I have very little of that. They pass me by 
and go^to those who refuse to give them flowers. I love 
little children and I love my flowers. I love them as I do 
children. But I am here in the world alone. I have no wife, 
child or relative in the state, and I have but two children, 
so you see I must love my flowers. 

Mr. Harris —I was requested to ask you to have the pre- 
mium awards read. 

Report of committee on Flowers was read by Mr. Hoxie. 

Mr. Harris — I do not like that style of report. We would 
like to know who raised the flowers. Why not have the 
name of the owner read. I move you that hereafter in all 
exhibitions of horticultural products made and entered for 
prizes at meetings of this society, every exhibitor shall be 
required to place upon each entry, plate or collection, the 
name of the variety and the name and post office address of 
the exhibitor and a failure so to do shall debar such exhib- 
itor from award of prizes. 

Mr. Hoxie — That perhaps might be a good thing, but in 
4— H. 
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exhibits at fairs that is prohibited, because they say the 
owner's name attached has an influence with the committee. 
Perhaps it would not be so here. I think after the award 
was made there could be no objection to attaching the name. 
The principle holds good with the man who brings live 
stock. The man's name makes a great diilerence. 

Mr. Harris — Are your exhibitions made to put money 
into the pockets of the exhibitors, or are they made to give 
knowledge? If the name is given, if any in the audience 
see anything they do not understand they can go to the 
owner and find out. The paltry fifty cents or a dollar is of 
little consequence. I still stick for that resolution, that you 
require the name of the exhibitor. We have done that in 
Minnesota for many years. 

Mr. Anderson — I was informed by a lady in this city that 
she had a large amount of flowers, but she said she would 
not exhibit them because the committee usually awarded 
the prizes to the lady who entered the flowers rather than 
to the flowers. I am opposed to putting the names upon 
exhibits of any kind. I think it is best not to have that 
imputation laid to us as it has been to some, that we are 
partial to certain exhibitors. 

Mr. Peflfer — I am rather in favor of Mr. Anderson's idea 
in this thing, though I hate to accuse Mr. Hoxie. I guess if 
he read the names he would let them go out one ear. But I 
think it would be a good idea after the premiums are 
awarded to have the names known. It might tend to do 
away with this prejudice. The secretary could go through 
and attach the names, or the parties themselves could see 
that their names were put on. I would make a motion to 
amend, that after the awards are made that the names and 
post oflSce addresses be added. 

Mr. Toole — I notice a gentleman present who has some 
experience in this line. I would call upon Mr. J. W. Wood 
upon this subject. 

Mr. Wood — I will speak first as a fair- goer. I will say 
that it is a great disappointment to me when I see anything 
that is desirable, the diflBculty I find in learning who it be- 
longs to, and thereby getting some information in regard to 
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it. As a fair-goer, I would be in favor of having the name 
attached. I think if there is a person on the committee who 
has it in their heart to be partial, they know just where the 
partiality belongs every time; so I am in favor of seeing the 
name on the exhibit. 

Mr. Plumb — I want to say a few words in favor of the 
original motion. Our exhibits are not for present awards. 
That is simply one feature. The grand object of these 
meetings is the education of the people; I see a variety that 
I like, then I want to know where it grew and all about it, 
and if the names are attached this will be very easy to do, 

Mr. Kellogg — I heartily agree with this motion of Mr. 
Harris' and I hope it will prevail and not tb.e amendment, 
I would like to see not only in our local societies, but in our 
state society of horticulture and agriculture, products exhib- 
ited under the owner's name. You know nothing but that 
little card attached. You may get the name of the article, 
but you want to know who grew it and about the soil. I 
am in favor of the motion as made by Mr. Harris. 

Mr. Hirschinger — My name is Hirschinger; it is pretty 
long.^ I make an exhibit of fruit and perhap ) I make forty 
entries. Mr. Adams would have to write my name forty 
times. He has got to hav6 a good deal of patience to go 
through all that, or he would wish Hirschinger was in 
Texas. 

Mr. Hoxie — Mr. Hirschinger could have a rubber stamp, 

Mr. Adams — If I am to write the man's name on every 
exhibit that he places here, what earthly object in writing 
the number there? 

Mr. Hirschinger — Mr. Adams should not be required to 
do anything different from what he has done. 

Mr. Peffer — - Those who want to put their names on that, 
can do so and those who do not want to can do as he likes, 
and the secretary, when he reads the premium list can read 
those names that are on, and that gives satisfaction all 
around. 

Motion carried^ 

Report of committee on House Plants re read by Mr. 
Adams, giving the names of exhibitors. 
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EFFECTS OF DROQTH. 
By GEORGE P. PEFFER 

Excessive drouth disarranges growth of most vegetation 
that has to depend on the elaboration or distillation of the 
water drawn up by the expansion of the leaf and convert 
into sap or plant food to supply the new roots as well as 
the plant itself. Water really is the main dependence of 
all vegetable growth, and without it, air and heat, or sun- 
light, are useless; and in fact are just what does the injury 
to vegetation when it gets an excess of it, and evaporates 
faster than the roots can supply the demand. But all three 
must be had in equal supply, according to the requirements 
of the plant, to perfect its growth and seed. Now this dis- 
arrangement is felt first on the extremities of the new leaf, 
whenever there is an excess of heat, either by hot sun, fire 
heat or hot air. The leaf will wilt first at tip, or tender end, 
if by sun heat during the middle of the day. It will recover 
during the middle of the night if there is moisture in the 
ground, and some older leaves on the plant or tree; but if 
fresh breaking into leaf, either from bud or seed, unless 
moisture is supplied during the night, the next day's sun 
will probably take all there was left, and the plant will die. 
But if older leaves are on the plant, and they have prepared 
the sap to supply new roots, this airiding and swelling out 
again during the night time gives the roots longer time to 
supply the moisture, or water needed for the evaporation; 
and thus continue from day to day. As the water supply 
gets less one leaf after another will go, until all are gone, 
unless a fresh supply is furnished before the last leaf is 
withered. The new roots will all be dead in the same pro- 
portion as the leaves are injured. 

Now it in immaterial, whether it is a potato plant, before 
it has tubers, or a wheat stock before it has kernals, or a 
tree before it has fruit or wood, or any other plant, before 
it has stored up something to perpetuate itself by, either 
in seed, tuber, or root. That which was needed to mature 
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them is gone, consequently the plant is weakned if not en- 
tirely dead. Last Friday, and Saturday, those two very hot 
days, I noticed a very nice field of wheat next to my place, 
which looked green, and promised a good crop, the heads 
were long and well filled, but the leaves were wilted and 
hanging straight down. Saturday night a nice shower 
visited us, wetting the ground an inch or more, but the 
leaves did not straighten up and the next day the field was 
perfectly white, the plants entirely dead, roots as well as the 
leaf. The kernel is as green as it was on Friday, but 
shrivled some, and will not be half size when dry. 

Now such seed if sown, will mostly rot in the ground be- 
fore it can vegetate, unless the soil and air are in the most 
favorable condition, as the life of the plant was injured be- 
fore it could lay up any starch or sugar, although its germ 
was well supplied with gluten. I find the effects of last 
years drouth on a row of Turner raspberries, where the tips 
of the leaves had been scorched, they killed down last win- 
ter to the snow line; while on another patch, on land inclin- 
ing to the north, they were not thus effected and came 
through all right. 

Trees of all kinds, where the leaves were injured by the 
hot sun, insects, fungus, or mildew,'last year, and were not 
killed last winter, are now going, and gone, by our hot dry 
weather. 

Trees newly planted, and not supplied with moisture suf- 
ficient, to expand or perfect any full sized leaves, on the 
new growth are injured the same as though a full sized leaf 
had been injured by insect gnawing of the edges on a part 
of it. Excessive heat in summer or cold in winter alterna- 
ting produces unhealthy roots, consequently the tree has to 
die. 



Mr. Harris — I would like to have Mr. Peffer give us his 
experience in putting on muck, as I understand he has han- 
dled it. 

Mr. Peffer — The clay land I was just speaking about 
formerly had nursery trees on. I have not used any 
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manure on it. We raised a crop of oats the first year and the 
next year corn, but it didn't amount to much. That was 
two years ago and I had no manure to put on so we covered 
it with muck, about fifty, perhaps sixty loads to the acre. 
We plowed it first of course, and after we got it on we 
spread it and plowed it again in the fall. This spring we 
put corn on it without plowing, just cultivating the soil, and 
on part of it we had a few loads of sand spread on. I find 
that where the muck is the corn is about as tall as I am and 
in good condition. On the sand soil the corn is about a half 
a foot taller than this is (indicating). The corn is what we 
call the white dent corn. From putting the muck on and 
no manure I am satisfied it benefited the soil so it held the 
moisture, and benefited the corn. 

Mr. Wit — I would like to talk from three to five minutes 
on this question, and what I want to say will rather more 
take the direction of original thoughts upon the subject 
than a discussion of the excellent paper that the gentleman 
has read before us. If such a course of remarks would be 
out of the way, the chair can rule. 

Pros. J. M. Smith — Take a short time, but the gentleman 
will have to be brief, 

Mr. Witt — I take the position that these periodically re- 
turning dry seasons are absolutely necessary in order to 
sustain and keep up the continued fertility of our lands. 
We have noticed, perhaps every intelligent farmer has no- 
ticed, that after the ordinary series of years our land lyiU 
work very hard, audit is a very diflBcult job to put our fields 
into the condition of being a perfect seed-bed for seeds and 
plants. Say, for instance, a year ago last spring, after a 
series of about three wet years, it was very diflBcult to put 
a field in .good condition for corn. It took about three 
times the work to fit a field for corn last spring that it did 
this spring after the dry summer of 1886. I have noticed 
this very thing after each and every drouth since I was 
in my teens sixty or seventy years ago, that after these dry 
seasons the ground works up very much better, and we get 
a series of better crops after a dry year than we do in the 
ordinary series of wet years. I want to speak about one 
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other point in connection with this: Out here about a thous- 
and miles west oi us are the alkaline lands. Those lands 
have laid there under a drouth for ages. Capillary attrac- 
tion acted upon those lands, having brought the alkaline 
properties to the surface, and there not being a suflBcient 
rain-fall to sustain the soil, those lands have become barren, 
unproductive and worthless; whereas, if these drouths had 
only been periodical, and been followed by a series of ordi- 
nary wet years, all that excessive alkaline soil would have 
been carried back into the subsoil, and those lands would 
have been just as productive as any other lands in our 
country. 

Mr. Anderson— - In regard t© Mr. Witt's idea that it is es- 
sential to have droughts, I think he is mistaken in that re- 
spect. I do not attribute the hardness of the soil to wet 
seasons, but I attribute it to the fact that there was no frost 
in the ground when the snow went off. When the ground 
is frozen during the winter time, the land becomes mellow, 
and you can commence plowing as soon as the frost is out; 
but in seasons where there is snow and no frost, that snow 
melts and goes into the land and makes it extremely diffi- 
cult to work low land, or any land, when in that condition. 
It is the wet spring and not the wet season that makes this 
soil hard to work up. 

Mr. Toole — I would like to get a little more light on the 
subject of feed, as Prof. Henry is here, and I believe he has 
been making a series of experiments. 

Mr. J. C. Plumb — I think it is a very happy thought of 
Mr. Witt's to bring up this very subject. I believe Mr. Witt, 
in his remarks, has struck the true key to the situation. 
Instead of sitting down and lamenting the drouth, let us get 
all of the good out of it we can get. We all know that the 
season following a drouth is the most productive one we 
have, provided there is not an excessive rain-fall. If I had 
time I would tell of experiments that were tried about thirty 
years ago in the state of Ohio. There was a year of remark- 
able drouth, I think in 1856. The conclusion reached in 
northern Ohio, was that as a compensation for that year of 
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drouth, the heavy clay lands in that part of the state were 
greatly benefited for the following two years. 

W. H. Morrison — I hope you will call out Prof. Henry to 
answer Mr. Toole's question. 

Prof. Henry — I am not in a condition to answer. 

Mr. Peffer — I have been surprised at the facility with 
which plants can grow and have grown for the past two 
seasons with a great lack of rain-fall. J think it is very 
noticeable that corn planted in moisture sufficient to cause 
it to germinate will grow along for two or three months 
without further rain-fall. In thinking of this I have been 
struck with the abilily of the plant to avail itself of all the 
opportunities that are given it. But there is one thing we 
must remember, that all plants form their root habits under 
the condition which prevailed at the time of their growth. 
If we have a wet season the rootlets will remain nsar the 
surface, and then if a drouth should follow it is much more 
hurtful. 

Mr. Harris — In speaking of the eilects of drouth, I be- 
lieve these periodical drouths we have are reaUy a benefit 
to us. You will find that after one or two of these dry seasons 
your corn, wheat, etc., will do better than before the drouth. 
One of the effects of a drouth is to draw off those salts which 
are in the earth. Another benefit is this: dry soil is one of 
the best absorbents of any gases f t)und in the atmosphere. 
For instance ammonia, it is one of the best stimulants a 
plant can receive, and that is drawn off into the atmosphere. 
In that respect a dry season adds fertility to the soil. We 
find that it is best to let our plants get pretty dry sometimes 
before we water them. It is better to let them get pretty 
dry occasionally. We als© find that after these drouths the 
soil works finer. I expect next year we shall have remark- 
able crops to pay for the two dry seasons preceding. 

Report of committee on Fruit Exhibition read by Mr. 
Adams. 

Pres, J. M. Smith — Before we adjourn I have been re- 
quested to say a word in regard to the Western Farmer, and 
I can say very cheerfully that I know of no paper in my 
entire list, which is a large one, that has made the great 
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improvement that the Western Farmer has made. The 
young men who have got hold of it are men of gneat ability 
and energy. I think the paper is well worth our support. 

J. M. True — I wish to add just a word in reference to the 
Western Farmer. I understand that there are but six copies 
of that paper delivered at our post oflBce at Baraboo. I 
think if the farmers in this vicinity will take the trouble to 
get sample copies that list will be greatly increased. It 
seems to me that the Western Farmer commends itself 
to your observation. It is certainly a very excellent paper, 
and I wish at this meeting a subsciption list might be started. 

Prof. Henry — In confirmation of the remarks already 
made, I would like to say that these gentlemen who have 
the Western Farmer in charge are men of education, money 
and ability. They have money they have made by their 
own efforts before coming to Madison, and they have been 
very successful. 

Mr. Toole said with reference to the Western Farmer that 
after a trial of the paper for three months if any persons 
were not satisfied with it, he would pay back the price of 
the paper. 

Adjournment. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Pros. J. M, Smith — ■ The first thing is a discussion upon 
grapes. We have but a little time to work this afternoon, 
as quite a large number of our friends think they must take 
the four o'clock train. 



GRAPE CULTURE. 
By WM. fox, Baraboo, Wis. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — It is now nearly thirteen years 
since I bought the vinyard I now cultivate. The first eight 
years I bought all the new kinds I could get, so as to find 
out if there were better kinds than we had growing. 

It takes a good many years before we can judge well or 
safely. As seasons vary, so do grapes in their ripening and 
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quality. I think it takes at least five years' fruiting to judge 
intelligently if we are seeking for profits in a market grape. 
With a table grape it is quite different We have many 
fine table grapes which are not useful as a market grape; 
thin skin and dropping from the vine, disqualifies them for 
that purpose. When I buy new grape vines, I inquire first 
of their origin, whether of northern or southern parentage. 
I find with me that southern grapes do not succeed very welL 
If I am in doubt about a variety I only buy a few plants and 
give them good care and wait until they fruit, then jupge. 

I find that all new kinds are overpraised only to get a 
good price; and with all my care, I generally get taken in 
when I buy those new varieties. I have over fifty varieties 
in my vinyard. Some are good keepers, some good for 
market, bringing a good income; while others are of fine 
quality, but not so profitable. I think some of the Roger's 
Hybrids, are very worthy of cultivating, on account of good 
quality, and long keeping combined, but a man must take 
care of them as they are very vigorous growers. Moor's 
Early is my favorite for market. Early Victor is generally 
a fine grape. I do not think so much of the Worden as 
many who recommend it, nor do I think very much of its 
quality. It does not ripen with me any early than the Gon- 
<^rd, and it certainly has more faults, such as skin crack- 
ing open« and dropping from the stem. I think Roger's Nos. 
4 and 19, are far more worthy of cultivation than Worden 
in quality, good keeping, and also as a market grape. No 
one can question the quality of the Delaware. The Brigh- 
ton is a very fine grape, I think it is ahead of all the red 
grapes as a bearer, good keeper, vigorous grower, and fine 
quality. 

White grapes need more care and judgment than either 
red or black varieties. I cannot recommend many yet. 
Lady, Martha, and Pocklington, have fine clusters and 
bunches. Prentis ripened three years well, and is of fiive 
quality. I believe in good plowing, manuring, mulching 
and good cultivation, and not much summer pruning. 
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C.J. Kellogg — I wish Mr. Fox had said a little more about 
his Moore's Early. He says he is going to pull up Moore's 
Early and plant Wordens. 

Mr. Fox — With me it is this way; I make my living with 
the grape. Thin-skinned grapes that drop off the vine are 
no use to me. I have got 700 Wordens and they do not meet 
my expectation. There may be fine bunches and good look- 
ing to the eye, but that is not satisfactory to me. The 
Brighton is on© of the finest grapes there is out. First I 
bought twenty-five, then fifty and this spring I set near 200. 
The Early Victoria is a fine quality. It is not so big and 
showy, but is a good bearer. Moore's Early is all right in 
my opinion, yet they are not an over-grower or over-bearer. 
If you treat them right and handle them right there is more 
money in them than in any black grape I know of. 

Question — What do you think of the Niagara? 

Mr. Fox — I cannot give an honest opinion of the Niagara, 
though I am rather against it for the reason first, that the 
parentage is wrong; it is thin-skinned. When I saw the 
first report of the Niagara I was disappointed. They may 
be very good for family use and a showy grape, but I believe 
I would not invest much money in them so far as I myself 
am concerned. 

Question — How do you support your grapes? 

Mr. Fox — I support them on posts. I give every grape 
vine from four to six posts so I can get them out nicely. 
The nicer you can gather the fruit with the bloom on the 
better. 

Question — Have you no horizontal bars to the posts? 

Mr. Fox — No, sir, I have upright sticks four or five feet 
high. I support them just as long as the vine grows. 

Question — How deep do you cultivate? 

Mr. Fox — I generally like to plow deep and cultivate 
medium deep. 

Question — What kind of a season do you call this for 
grapes. 

Mr. Fox — For quality a good season; for quantity per- 
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haps not so good. The grapes will be sweet and fine but not 
so big in size. 

Question — How late do you cultivate? 

Mr. Fox — I cultivate all the year. 

Question — Isn't your soil rather light? 

Mr. Fox — No, I don't think so. I don't think I have got 
areally light soil. I have got some clay and gravel mixed, 
but the best fruit I raise is on loam mixed. 

Question — What is your winter protection? 

Mr. Fox — Straw and soil. I bury them with straw and 
then plow it under and let it rot. 

Question — How do you fasten the vines to the stakes. 

Mr. Fox — With strings. 

Question — What package dp you use for shipping? 

Mr. Fox — Market baskets, and these nice little baskets 
for fine grapes. I use ten, fifteen and twenty ^ound baskets 
with misquito bar for covering. 

Question — What time do you take up in the spring? 

Mr. Fox — When nature forces me. I give no time for 
that. 

Question — You leave them down as long as you can? 

Mr. Fox — I do, yes. 

Question — Whem do you prune them? 

Mr. Fox — In the fall as soon as my crop is off. In the 
fall when my grapes are gathered and the leaves come off 
I start in. 

Question — What distance do you plant? 

Mr. Fox — My favorite distance is eight by ten or twelve 

Question — Can you keep the weeds out of the rows? 

Mr. Fox — By plowing and cultivating, yes, sir. In some 
parts of the vinyard I plow and some I do not. There is a 
strip in one part of our vinyard where a horse could not 
go. 

Question — How tall do you grow them on the poles? 

Mr. Fox — I have some seven or eight feet. 

Question — Which grow the best, the low ones or the tall 
ones? 

Mr. Fox — I always find that those that do the best have 
spurs on them. A cane without spurs or eyes is not good« 
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Question — Do you have much old wood above two to 
three feet elevation? 

Mr. Fox — Yes, I have some eight feet high. 

Question — Does it make any difference in the ripening 
whether the vine is low or iigh? 

Mr. Fox — I never can tell that. 

Question — When do you think it the best time to set? 

Mr. Fox— I have set in the fall with good success and I 
have in the spring, too. I like to set them deep especially 
on the hill side. I believe they ought to be set .six inches 
and I don't know but they ought to be set nine inches. 

Question — Do the birds trouble your grapes much ? 

Mr. Fox — Yes, sir; they do. The Chippies are the worst, 
I think. 

Question — Have you ever tried bagging your grapes? 
Putting papei* sacks about them? 

Mr. Fox — No; I have no time for that. 

Question — Have you ever discovered that the bees in- 
jure the fruit ? 

Mr. Fox — Yes, sir; on the Word ens they are very apt to 
appear. There is a common bee — the yellow jacket. They 
just crack the skin and take the juice. When the bees are 
hungry they are like any body else, they eat. 

Q. J. Kellogg — I am very glad to call out Mr, Fox by 
these questions. In this way you get at the distance to set, 
pruning, time to take up in the spring, and all these other 
points. Mr. Fox is one of the best and most successful 
growers in the state. He already has a good many acres, 
and is planting more. What astonished me last fall was 
that he was going to take up four hundred Wordens in the 
spring. 

Mr. Fox — Mr. Kellogg knows better. I sold them to Mr. 
Tuttle, and Mr. Tuttle came and got them. 

G. J. Kellogg — There is no question but what the Wor- 
den is a fine family grape; but the skin is not thick enough 
for shipping. But I do not believe the honey bee or any 
bee except the hornet, fractures the skin. 

Mr. Mould — I have watched and seen the bees saw right 
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across a bunch and open the grapes. I used to think the 
birds did it^ but I was mistaken. 

Mr. Kellogg— He is the first man I ever saw who said the 
bees did open the grap^s^ which shows that you can prove 
anything at these conventions. 

Last week I was in the vinyard of Mr. McGovern, and 
one thing peculiar in his cultivation surprised me. He said 
that in a dry season^ until the rain came, he first cultivates 
thoroughly and then packs the ground as tight as possible. 
Until the rains come, he tramps the ground as tight as he 
can, and then when the rain comes he rakes it but does n6t 
step on it. I think this season is the most successful we 
have had for grapes in ten years. 

Prof. Henry — It seems to me that this talk of Mr. Fox's, 
as well as his paper, has been exceedingly valuable to this 
society. And while it is all right to talk about house plants 
and have a part of the meeting devoted to that, still you are 
discussing something for home adornment rather than some- 
thing that is practical. I like to see things take just the 
turn they have here. As I said last night, what struck me 
in my visit to California is the business way in which far- 
mers go at their work. They are in dead earnest about it, 
and you go to the place of the fruit growers and they are 
equally in earnest. They take the commercial aspect of the 
question, like Mr. Fox here. Their fruit is planted and cul- 
tivated for the looks, for the money is in the looks, and they 
are working for the money. They stick right to the com- 
mercial aspect of the subject. 

Now, with a person like myself who is looking over the 
whole state, I look at things very differently from what you 
do, necessarily. When I go to a section of a state, if I see 
anything that is peculiar I am impressed, and I have seen 
enough in this section to lead me to say, stick to your fruit. 
As I said last night, I would rather plant ten acres of cur- 
rants in Wisconsin than ten acres of peaches or apricots in 
the state of California. If you cannot make a fortune here 
you certainly could not there. 

Mr. Tuttle — I do not believe I have eaten ten pounds of 
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Concord grapes in ten years. I do not take to the Concord 
grapes; they are too sour. 

Prof. Henry — Will they sell? 

Mr. Tuttle — They will sell, yes, but the Worden will sell 
better. 

Prof. Henry — I will say that the Wordens have done 
nicely with us at the farm. 

Mr. Pefifer — Prof. Henry has asked if the Concords will 
sell. I will say that 1 have never failed to sell my Wordens 
for two cents per pound more than the Concords. 

Mr. Fox — I have six hundred Wordens in good condition, 
and I honestly believe as nicely laid as you would wish to 
look at, but when I come to figure up what is coming in I 
fall short on my Wordens. 

Mr. Kellogg — I hope the question of adaptation of these 
varieties for the purposes for which they are grown will be 
kept in mind. I think there is nothing equal to the Worden 
for family use, but for market Moore's Early is best. 

Mr. Harris — I consider the Worden a much better grape 
for market thru any I know of. We have Wordens that 
hang on the vine sometime after the Concords drop off. So 
far as productiveness and hardiness is concerned I think the 
Wordens fully equal the Concords. I am planting no more 
Concords but am planting Wordens. 

Mr. Plumb — I noticed one thing in Mr. Fox's paper that 
we ought to take notice of. In his list of grapes he did not 
recommend one variety of light colored grapes. When he 
speaks of a light colored grape it is with a great deal of 
hesitation. There has been an effort made for the past 
thirty years to secure some good white grape for Wiscon- 
sin, but it has been unsuccessful, and if there is any white 
grape that can be grown in central Wisconsin I have yet 
to learn it. The reason is that the fine white grapes cannot 
endure. the changes in our climate. 

Report of committee on Vegetables, read by Secretary 
Adams. 

Pres. J. M. Smith — We now take up the subject marked 
for three o'clock, '^ Notes from the Field" by Mr. G. J. Kel- 
1 ogg of Janesville. 
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FIELD NOTES. 
By GEO. J. KELLOGG, Jaipjsvillb. 

Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — It is altogether 
too hot to make many notes of the summer of 1887. It is 
altogether the dryest, hottest and most unsuccessful Horti- 
cultural year, except for grapes, during the past Century to 
my personal knowledge. 

No frost to do any damage after the 26th of April, 1887, 
although in northern latitudes the frosts of May 18th and 
26th, and of June 26th did some damage. 

The unprecedented heat of May, June, and thus far in 
July, with little or no rain since the snow went off, makes 
the failure of Horticultural products a certainty. 

The month of May only twelve nights below 50 degrees, 
ten days 54 to 70 degrees, and twenty- one days 75 to 88 de- 
grees, and no rain except two light showers on the 29th and 
31st. Commenced picking strawberries the 30th of May. 

June gave only two nights below 50 degrees, ten nights 
50 to 61 degrees, eighteen nights 61 to 70 degrees, with 
twenty-eight days from 71 to 105 degrees, twenty-two of 
which were above 80 degrees, light showers the 1st and 4th. 
July thus far the nights 61 to 82 degrees, and the days 77 to 
106 degrees, and many of them in the nineties, and.no rains 
except the 1st and 2d. 

In the strawberry field everything set well, although the 
little yellow fly or Midge did some damage to the fruit. Of 
varieties, the Cresent for profit, followed by Parry, Manches- 
ter and Wilson. Many varieties have gone under that might 
pay to retain. It has been no year to test new varieties, 
only by comparison with the old. May King promises to 
hold a place alongside the Cresent; still we dug it so close 
for plants it could not show what it would have done. Bel- 
mont on light soil, I think, will prove a failure from its ac- 
tion this year. Jewell set a splendid lot of fruit, and for hill 
culture will be a success. 

In 1886 I planted a variety row of twenty- six kinds, one 
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plant of a kind, giving each plant ten feet of the row, and 
at picking time nothing paid for the record except Windsor 
Chief; this gave a quart at a single picking, had the Midge 
let them alone and we had had a favorable season, I think 
I could have made a very interesting report. The experi- 
mental trial was comparatively a failure. The report is as 
follows: The Oresent gave more than the Wilson and Man- 
chester together in each division. 

The three rods fertilized with stable manure gave the 
greatest yield. The three rods without any fertilizer gave 
more than the bone meal or the sulphate of potash. The 
relative proportions were on the scale of 100, 3 rods with 
manure, 56-lOOths, without manure, 42-lOOths; the bone meal 
33 lOOths, sulphate of potash 32-100th8. The amount of ma- 
nure was i load to the square rod; the amount of bone meal 
6 lbs 3oz3 to the square rod; the amount of sulphate of pot- 
ash, 6lbs 2^ ozs. to the square rod. The care, culture and 
trial of this experiment, has been faithfully executed and 
the plat has been dressed down and put in condition for 
another year's trial. From a trial of one plant of Cresent 
and its runners set near and on same ground, I picked four 
and one-half quarts ot fruit. 

The Jessie upon Mr. Loudon's grounds on entirely differ- 
ent soil from 1886, low black soil at the foot of the hill north 
of his house, gave as fine a stand of fruit as last year on the 
hill, as seen by the convention, and under greater difficul- 
tieSj as the matted rows were dug for plants and badly dis- 
turbed the bearing plants left; but the show of fruit on the 
eighth day of June, was immense, perhaps there were not 
so large specimens as last year, but I could have picked 
bushels that would have been as large as small hen's eggs, 
and the adjoining plat of fifty varieties of seedings, were 
equally well loaded. The 1,000 Jessie I planted are doing 
well, I lost by grasshoppers about 170, the balance are send- 
ing out runners and making a good showing, with a good 
prospect of a perfect stand. 

Raspberries and blackberries where injured by the winter, 
where unprotected, yet the Gregg and other blackcaps set a 
5-.H. 
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fair burden of fruit, and but for the drouth would have 
given good returns. Snyder unless heavily mulched cannot 
mature its enormous burden of fruit, the drouth is telling 
badly on size and quality. Late varieties may be helped if 
if we get rain sufficient. The *' dear little birds " are worse 
n fruit this year than I have ever known them. The year 
1887 will go into horticultural history as the blasted year of 
horticultural hopes — trying the pluck of the beginner and 
the endurance of the old stayer on this weary road — suc- 
cess will only be achieved by those who continuously culti- 
vate and persistently mulch. 

To those who cultivate the strawberry in matted rows. 
I have have never found any cultivator equal to the '' Sulky 
Disk Cultivator^ " made at Janesville, Wis. It will trim old 
rows down to any width and cut runners and keep rows in 
the best of condition and in all farm work exceeds all others. 
Next to good tools the farmer and fruit grower need the 
best of papers. 

No farmer can afford to get along a week without the 
Western Farmery published at Madison, and its horticultu- 
ral department is worth many times the price of the paper. 

Popular Oardening is also indispensable, and at a dollar 
a year, you get your pay every month; try it. 



Pros. Smith — If there is no discussion we will call for the 
next paper. 

Mr. Lake — It makes a great deal of difference what kind 
of soil we put these different kinds of strawberries on. 
While a berry of a certain kind will flourish and be most 
desirable in certain localities, it does not always follow that 
it will do as well in another locality. The four acres which 
he mentions that was heavily mulched with manure and 
muck on which the variety gave double the yield of the 
Captain Jack or Windsor Chief, I will say that those two 
varieties have always given us the best results. The Cres- 
cent Seedling is more hardy in our county for the reason 
^at the foliage grows so strong. 

/Google 
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Mr. Kellogg — I would like to add a word about another 
trial which I made. I set out twenty-six or twenty seven 
varieties, one plant of a kind upon a very rich strip of 
ground which I had prepared especially for them and gave 
them as &:ood treatment as I knew. I let each plant make 
as many runners as it could. I expected to pick from those 
trial plants and see what could be grown from a single 
plant in one season; but it was a complete failure. I never 
took such pains and had such poor results. In one corner 
I had put ore Crescent that yielded four and one-half 
quarts from one plant. 



FARM INSTITUTE WORK. 
By SUPT MORRISON, Madison. 

In the push, competition and progress of the age, the time 
has come in our farming, when we need more fore-thought 
and calculation mixed with our hard work. Holding Insti- 
tutes in different parts of the state I hear farmers saying, 
that their business no longer pays, that the opening of the 
bonanza grain fields of the iforth west and the cheap pro- 
duction of Cereals in California and India has taken the 
profit from grain and that the Ranches are tatal to the live 
stock business. Yet I am satisfied that if we will look at 
the great business facts which control farming industry, 
we shall be convinced that it is the best vocation for the 
capital and ability required in the country and subject to 
less competition than the other great departments of busi- 
ness. 

Dependence on exclusive grain raising must cease, and 
live stock and dairy products must take the first place in 
H)ur farming. The continual cropping of land with small 
grain is not good common sense farming. It soon digs its 
own grave, for it will exhaust the richest lands in a single 
generation. Your farm is a bank that lends, but never 
gives; and those who rob the soil of its fertility are little 
better than public plunderers, and robbers of their posterity. 
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We have greatly over estimated the value of grain crops as 
compared with live stock and dairy products. The value of 
all the grain of all kinds raised in the United States in one 
year is less than one thousand million dollars^ while the 
value of all the live stock added to the dairy products for 
one year exceed two thousand million dollars. 

The true policy of the farmer should be to bring markets 
to his farm, instead of transporting and selling the fertility 
of his farm by the half bushel. 

Two hundred dollars worth of wheat at present prices 
carries from the farm in nitrogen, phosphoric acid and po- 
tash $67.60 of fertility. A draft horse, 1,200 lbs., that would 
sell for $200, would carry off some $7.00. While 800 lbs. of 
butter at 25 cents per pound, value $200, carries off only 91 
cents. No other business followed by man could long sur- 
vive the methods of the prodigal and slip-shod farmer — 
proving beyond question, that a calling that abundantly 
affords the necessities of life under such adverse circum- 
stances to so large a class of the human race, must, if intel- 
ligently followed, be one of profit. 

As we compare farming with the other great departments 
of industry, manufacturing and trading, we find but little 
of that intense competition which pervades them. The 
manufacturer studies the cost of production with the clos- 
est care, and every improvement in machinery which les- 
sens this cost is eagerly purchased. It has been found that 
the roller process can get a few pounds more fiour from a 
bushel of wheat than was secured by the old process of 
grinding. You go to the proprietor of a grist mill and ex- 
plain to him your improvement and ask him to throw away 
his old machinery and pay you $10,000 or $15,000, and your 
offer is at once accepted, but suppose you go to a farmer and 
say your cattle are not as productive as mine, you had bet- 
ter shoot them and buy those of me that will yield you fifty 
per cent, more profit. What would he do? Why, he would 
probably shoot you instead of the cattle. Yet the farmer 
need not, like the manufacturer, throw away all his present 
live stock, for he can at moderate expense improve what he 
has, until it grows into just what he wants. 
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Now the time has come when we must apply the same 
system and economy and business foresight to farming 
that secures success in the other great departments of in- 
dustry, and we shall find that there is a vast room for im- 
provement, and that the few farmers who are using the 
best business methods are eminently successful. The Farm- 
ers* Insitute will give you an opportunity to exchange exper- 
ience. Elbow to elbow, shoulder to shoulder, we shall learn 
what is the utmost possible production and gain of our lands 
and live stock, and see how far we fall short of this ideal. 

When we prosecute farming on an honest, thorough and 
scientific basis, the possibilities of an acre seems almost end- 
less and incredible, and I feel like uncovering my head and 
bowing before our mother earth in reverence, because she 
reveals so much of the wisdom and beneficence of the 
great Creator. 

As I visit the farmer and especially the market gardners 
who reside near the cities, I find a single acre yielding $300, 
♦500, $1,000. 

We have one man in Wisconsin, Mr. J. M. Smith, of Green 
Bay, who knows the possibilities of production. 

He says the more you spend on land, the more you make. 
Manure, drainage and tillage, are his mottoes. In 1874, 
when cultivating 14 acres, he expended $384 per acre, and 
then cleared from $100 to $200 per acre, and that after the 
second year, an acre of land will pay 10 per cent, on $1,000 
and some acres twice that. Last year, during the most 
severe drouth northern Wisconsin ever saw. Si acres of this 
land bore 29,000 quarts of strawberries, that sold for $2,215.24. 
This same piece of land was immediately plowed and 
planted to cabbage and celery, that sold for. $1,000. His 40 
acres average an annual production of $14,000. 

The crop of first importance to the farmer is Hay and 
pasturage. The value of all agricultural products of the 
U. S. is five billion of dollars; of this amount hay and past- 
urage represents two fifth or two billion dollars. The past- 
ure grass alone of this state gives an annual contribution 
of thirty million dollars to the wealth of the state. Our 
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hay crop is worth half of that amount. Now, how much 
hay can an acre produce? What is the yield on your farms? 

The average throughout our state, usually is li tons 
per acre. The farmers who attended last winter's institutes 
and gave heed to the practical experience of Hiram Smith, 
Adamn, Gould, and a host of others about fodder corn and 
the silo, as furnishing a cheap ration and put in 5, 10, 15 or 20 
acres of ensilage corn were not alarmed about the terrible 
drouth but will supplement the short hay crop with fodder 
corn, ensilage and bran, keeping their full complement of 
live stock. One firm in our state sold 4,000 bushels of ensil- 
age corn and it is estimated that 50,000 acres of this com 
was planted in our state that from present appearence will 
yield roughage equivalent to 300,000 acres of meadow. 

In 188^, Edward Atkinson said in speaking of ensilage 
'' where it had been one cow to four acres, it might become 
four cows to one acre." Mr. William H. Gilbert of Richland, 
N. Y.J states that he fed 65 cows last autumn and winter 
for seven months on the product of 15 acres of corn, giving 
them at the same time, not exceeding 5 cents worth of grain 
per day. He intends the coming winter, to make beef on 
ensilage only, letting the corn for the silo mature, or nearly 
so before cutting. Ensilage has already become an impor- 
tant factor in gathering and saving for use, the product of * 
the farm, and I believe the time not far distant when by this 
system, the fodder products of our farms may be doubled. 

What shall we say of corn? Our distinctive American 
crop, which is the life-blood of our farming. Our sheet- 
anchor. It has been well said, *' A farmer is a long ways 
from home in a region that won't raise corn." Did you ever 
stop to think of the immensity of our great national crop? 
A continuous corn field equal to twice the size of our entire 
state, producing corn enough to load over three million 
cars with 500 bushels each, or five solid freight trains from 
San Francisco to Boston, and if the fodder was economi- 
cally saved would winter our entire live stock. 

We have reliable data how good farmers have raised on 
a single acre 105 bushels of shelled corn in Massachusetts, 
120 bushels in Ohio, 127 bushels in Pennsylvania, and 150 
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bushels on the celebrated Pell fruit farm in New York, that 
has an orchard of 12,000 Newtown pippin apple trees. 

The average yield of corn for the state of Wisconsin, is 
only thirty -four bushels, and there is room for you probably 
to double and perhaps quadruple the yields on your farms, 
without reaching its limits of production. You must get 
better seed and take better care of it. The difference 
between a wellbred and degenerate seed corn can make a 
difference of 20 to 40 bushels per acre. 

We shall find that the way to get grain is to keep more 
live stock, even the worn out wheat lands will soon give us 
again the old yields of 25 and 30 bushels per acre. New 
York, Pennsylvania and other states raise as much wheat 
now as ever, since they have doubled their yield of hay 
and corn to feed their live stock. 

What then are the possibilities for the Wisconsin farmer 
in animal husbandry and dairy products? 

To begin with poultry we find that the majority of west- 
ern farmers look upon it as small game. But the census 
gives the annual product of poultry and eggs of the United 
States as one hundred million dollars — no small figure in 
the national income. Eastern farmers appreciate the value 
of poultry and they make more from 100 hens than the av- 
erage western farmer does from 100 sheep. On a Pennsyl- 
vania farm of 311 acres that has yielded a net profit of over 
$6,000 annually, or $^0 per acre, the item of poultry is $545. 

In regard to sheep I am willing to say, and I speak from 
experience, that the improved American Merino is one of 
the highest bred animals in the world, and is able to hold its 
own against all the politicians of the country. Our Ameri- 
can breeders have achieved a great triumph, and the fiock 
masters of Australia, Germany and all the world must look 
to us for the blood with which to improve their flocks. Al- 
though sheep husbandry is somewhat depressed at present, it 
has in the past been a source of wealth to our farmers, and 
has done more than any other branch of farm industry to 
restore our worn wheat lands. 

Swine husbandry is a leading feature in our farming; yet 
they are generally fed in careless manner, and little thought 
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or study given to their breeding and management. Prof. 
Henry's experiments at the Station are worth millions to 
our farmers if they will only carry them into practice. 
Theo. Louis, of Dunn county, is a farmer who is a public 
benefactor, a man whom I honor, for he has solved the prob- 
lem and wrung success from very, unfavorable circumstan- 
ces. A depleted, worn out, sandy farm, by exclusive grain 
raising, under his judicious management, with red clover, 
corn and hogs, has blossomed into prosperity, and the grand, 
broad hearted man has no superior in all the nation in his 
knowledge of swine husbandry. 

We will now look at the leading facts pertaining to the 
raising of cattle, both for beef and dairying purposes. We 
hear farmers continually saying, that since the western 
ranges have been so heavily stocked, they have ruined the 
business of raising beef, but I cannot agree with them; for 
cattle have not increased any faster than population. In 
1880, we had forty million of cattle for fifty million of popu- 
lation: 80 for every 100 people, and we have about the same 
ratio of cattle to population for the last 40 years, except 
that the census of 1870 made the number ten less, probably 
because there was not an accurare estimate of the cattle on 
the ranges. There were only four million cattle on the 
ranges in 1880, or one- tenth of our supply. The opening of 
ranches has practically reached its limit: then there are 
great drawbacks to the business. Some of the ranges have 
been overstocked, which ultimately brings great loss. Still 
further the business is limited in its nature to the produc- 
tion of grass-fed cattle. 

Ranchmen have little chance for producing the highest 
class of stall fed beef. They have no market for calves as 
veal and are shut out from furnishing cows for dairies and 
villages, which is one of the largest and most profitable 
branches of the cattle trade, nor can they to any extent en- 
gage in the sale of milk or the making of butter and cheese, 
by far the most profitable department of the cattle industry. 
So while we freely admit that we cannot compete with the 
ranches in the cost of producing common beef, where one 
man can tend 1,000 head of cattle and grow a three year old 
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steer for $5.00. We need neither fear nor envy the ranch- 
men for all the safer and more desirable departments of the 
cattle industry are open to all our farmers^ rich and poor 
alike.* 

Consider the raising of beef on our f arms^ we cannot hold 
a steer till it is 4 years old^ for whatever it might ^ain the 
4th year would cost us too much a pound, but if we have 
enough good blood in our stock, we may make a calf reach 
1,000 lbs. at the end of 12 months, which is as much as the 
wild steer will weigh at 4 years, on an average and this 
at a cost of 2i per lb. or less. During the 2d year it is pos- 
sible for the steer to gain 600 lbs. more, or reach an average 
weight of 1,500 lbs. at 2 years, which exceeds that of the 
best cattle from the ranges. Mr. Gillette, the great cattle 
breeder and feeder of Illinois, secures this average weight 
of 1,500 lbs. in his steers when 22 to 25 months old, and this, 
too, in raising large numbers. He says it no longer pays 
him to hold a steer after it is two years old, but it does pay 
to raise such beef even on our highest priced farms, and Mr. 
Qillette himself has made a million dollars. He prefers | 
bloods to thoroughbreds, as the fraction of native blood gives 
more bone to carry the weight, and more constitution. His 
calves are taught to eat whole oats as soon as possible, are 
not put onto corn till the 2d year. Now how near to 1,000 
lbs. do your calves come at 12 months, and do they reach 
1,500 at 2 years? 

A few days ago I saw some scrub steers on their way to 
Chicago. They were nearly two years old and weighed on 
an average 680 lbs. They will sell at $15 to $20 apiece. Mr. 
Gillett'se steers, of the same age, would bring $75. 

One important fact should always be borne in mind in 
comparing the cattle business of the farms with that of the 
ranges, which is, that on the farms cattle have a variety of 
uses and sources of profit. Even the manure of a well fed 
steer or dairy cow is worth $10 per year to the farm. Hon. 
Hiram Smith, of Sheboygan, who keeps 100 cows on 200 
acres and buys bran and oil meal by the car load, says he 
receives a double value for every ton he feeds — the feeding 
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valae and the mannrial yalne. The latter neailj eqaal to 
the first 

The saccessfnl faFmer will raise all the calresy even if he 
is obliged to sell for real at eight to tfrelve weeks ot age, 
as thej generally command remuneratiTe prices. Chicago 
alone bays OTer oOOfiOO Teal calres per year, and.other cities 
in proportion. The dairymen sell thousands of calves at 
one to three days old, because the milk is worth more than 
the calf and with this wholesale destmction of calves the 
danger is not in a surplns, bat in a growing scarcity of cat- 
tle, which will give increasing prices to the best beef and 
dairy stock. There is a snag fortune for any young man 
who will raise the calves our dairymen throw away. 

The export of cattle to foreign countries will soon equal 
the entire gjimnal product of the ranges. This business 
b^an in 1876^ yet so rapid was its growth that in 1SS7 we 
exported alive and dressed fully 500,000 beeves. 

The growth of the dairy business in this state has been 
marvelous. The increase in the number of milch cows 
alone from 1870 to 1880 was 170,000. To-day we have 
650,000, producing an annual revenue of $20,000,000, and we 
are increasing that number by an annual addition of 30,000. 

There is plenty of room in the dairy business where intel- 
ligence and industry will g^ hand in hand,.but it will not 
pay the man whose cows only produce 100 pounds of butter 
annually. Mr. Boies, of Illinois, by special breeding and se- 
lection/^has secured an average annual yield of 314|^ pounds 
of butter per cow. 

David Flack, of Elkhbm, Wis., reports his annual income 
from a dairy of thirty cows, had for several years been $62 
to $84 per cow. R H. Gage, of Walworth county, reports 
that for the year ending April 1, 1886, his dairy of fourteen 
cows averaged 335 pounds of butter, and the past year the 
average butter yield was 345 pounds per cow. It is plain 
that our farmers can double the average yield of cream and 
butter if desired. H. C. Adams, of Madison, Wis., the Pres- 
ident of the State Dairymen's Association, has a herd of 
Jersey cows which earn $100 each per year by the sale of 
cream alone. 
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How is it about cheese? The number of cheese factories 
in the United States increased three fold from 1870 to 1880, 
and the product increased from 110 to 243 million pounds* 
Fortunately for us the greatest growth has been in the west, 
the number of factories in Wisconsin increasing eight fold, 
from 54 to 414. 

Many farmers have feared that the cheese business would 
be overdone, but during the late depression in prices 
cheese has suffered less than many other staple commodi- . 
ties, and several facts indicate that there is no danger of 
overdoing its manufacture. The consumption of cheese in 
our land is increasing rapidly; the territory in which it can 
be profitably made is restricted, and, farther, it is a perish- 
able product that cannot, like wheat, be carried from year to 
year. 

Our farmers have more need to improve their stock than 
their market for cheese. Few have ever asked what is the 
most that any cow can produce in a year, and we certainly 
should get no idea if we judged bj the common stock of the 
farmer. The record of over 100 factories for a term of years 
in New York showed that a large number of cows gave only 
1,000 quarts a year, while the average was only 1,300 quarts, 
or 260 pounds of cheese. The average yield of all the cows 
whose milk came to the cheese factory at Springfield Wis., 
located in the very garden of the state, during the summer 
of 1886, the season of greatest yield, was only 20 pounds per 
day, or 1,800 quarts for the six months. One of the patrons 
of this factory, who keeps one cow to the acre, told me the 
average income per cow at this factory was only $40, while 
one of his cows had earned $68. 

James Bouks near Whitewater has 16 common cows that 
gave an average yield of 5,900 lbs. of milk for the year 1886, 
and Ebein Cook 12 common cows (natives) that gave 7,000 lbs. 
We do not cite any of the improbable yields that are re- 
ported that stagger the credulity of the very elect, but the 
figures of ordinary farmers with ordinary cows, convinces 
us that it is time that the gap between the actual and the 
possible should be filled and the way to do it is to put better 
blood into our stock. Have you ever cast a prophetic vision as 
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to the future of the Dairy Industry in our most favored State? 
Prolific with clear running spring water, rich in blue grass 
and the clovers we have sixty counties that are capable and 
some day will have two million of milk cows, that will pour 
into our lap one hundred million of dollars annually and at 
the same time will more than double our other agricultural 
products. 

At the commencement of this article I designed to enu- 
merate some of the most important branches that could be 
profitably engaged in by the farmer, but I have not time to 
speak of the 15,000,000 of horses in the United States requir- 
ing 2,000,000 per year to meet the great and growing de- 
mand. Nor can I refer to blooded stock, there are so many 
avenues open to the farmer who will study, think and work 
and wherein many are accumulating a competency and 
some are known throughout our land. I will give you a 
notable example, and I am proud that Wisconsin is the 
home of Hiram Smith, it may truly be said, " He rose from 
the ranks." With but the humblest opportunities for edu- 
cation in youth, he drifted from the Empire State in early 
manhood to Wisconsin to clear up a farm in the heavy 
timber of Sheboygan county. Naturally enough he became 
a grain farmer, but as the years went on and times changed, 
demanding new ideas and new methods, he did not com- 
plain at the changing condition, but went bravely forward. 
Believing Wisconsin with her pure air, clear waters and 
greenest of grasses, to be naturally a dairy state, he fell in 
with the requirements of nature and has attained eminent 
success. 

Outspoken, yet courteous, anxious to learn from any 
source whatever, and equally ready to put into practice that 
which seems better, even to the undoing and unsaying of 
the old, he has gone on in his work until as an authority in 
dairy matters he stands the peer of any man in America 
to-day. 

Generous to the extreme, he has traveled all over Wiscon- 
sin to counsel and instruct others in his chosen calling. Nor 
has his efforts been confined to dairying. For ten years he 
has served as a Regent of the State University, and by his 
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advice and counsel and fostering care done much to give 
agriculture the liberal support it now receives from that 
great institution. What the Farmers' Institutes and the Ex- 
perimental Station are to-day is largely due to Hiram Smith. 

Wise are they who listen to his counsel and gather up his 
thoughts as they fall in rugged, characteristic sentences 
from his lips. Fortunate are the young farmers of Wiscon- 
sin who hear his voice and catch the inspiration from his 
grandly expressive voice, for then they come to know that 
farming rightly followed is indeed the most honorable call- 
ing of man. The highest of all the sciences, demanding a 
great and varied knowledge, from the mysteries of chemis- 
try up to the highest business wisdom. 

We see the young men of the west fleeing from the farms 
to the cities, and it is a very serious problem, and if our 
farm institutes will'teach intelligent, remunerative farming 
and retain some of the vigorous young blood, it will have 
accomplished a great and beneficial work for the state. 

The net- work of railways that radiate from Chicago and 
Milwaukee into our state coupled with our wealth of soil 
and water, an abundance of timber and mineral to sustain 
vast manufacturing enterprises has given to Wisconsin 
farmers the most favored location for profitable farming. 



In the absence of President Smith who had been obliged 
to leave before final adjournment, Mr. Hoxie, Vice Presi- 
dent, said: 

We have not time to discuss this paper but I was glad 
that I was here to listen to it. There are so many good 
things in it that we shall not forget. 

Mr. Morrison — I thought as I traveled through the state 
last winter, that some time or other I should have my say 
about institute work. I do not think a man can be superin- 
tendent of these meetings and do very much talking. He 
can criticise a great deal better if he does not have much 
to say himself. 

I am an enthusiast in reference to this institute work. 
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I do not believe that the state has ever made an appropria- 
tion, that will do for it what these institutes have done, and 
will do for the state of Wisconsin. We want to reach the 
young men and young women of the farms. The very at- 
mosphere with which they are surrounded, the habits of 
frugality and economy some way or other just seem' to fit 
them for the hustle and bustle of life. I remember a little 
boy who lived but a short distance from the farm we had 
in Walworth county. His father died when he was very 
young and his mother married a second time, and very often 
when we went by I could see him working away. To-day 
he is about thirty- five years old and he owns an omnibus 
line in Milwaukee. He first went as a driver and he now 
owns the whole line and is worth quite an amount of money. 
I merely refer to this one illustration, though I could speak 
of many others. You see we are all the time losing these 
boys from the farm. The best thought and enterprise we 
have is driven from the farm and into other business. Now 
this institute work is striving to reach out and get bold of 
these boys. That is one of the branches of work the insti- 
tute is going to take up this next winter. We want to know 
how to make money on the farms and make them attractive. 

Prof. Henry — I would like to ask about how many insti- 
tutes you are to hold in this county this year? 

Mr. Morrison — Three, at Eeedsburg, Prairie du Sac and at 
this place. There are eighty institutes to be held in differ- 
ent parts of the state. 

Mr. Kellogg reported the following from the committee 
on Resolutions: 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society 
are hereby tendered to the Sauk Couhty Horticultural Society for their 
kind reception and many Courtises extended to the members of the State 
Society at this our summer meeting held in Baraboo. 

Resolved, That we express our gratitude to Mrs. Franklin Johnson, 
Mrs. A. A. Arnold and Miss Jennie Robb for their very able papers read at 
this meeting and that they be made honorary members. 

Resolved, That Prof. W. A. Henry be elected an honorary member of 

the Wisconsin State Horticultural Society. 

George J. KELLoaa, 
N. N. Palmer, 
A. J. Gale, 

Committee, 
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Resolution offered by J. S. Harris and adopted at the 
summer meeting held in Baraboo. 

Besolved, That hereafter, all exhibitions of horticultural products, 
made and entered for prizes, at meetings of this society; every exhibitor 
shall be required to place upon each entry, plate, or collection, the name 
of the variety, and the name and postoffice address of the exhibitor; and 
a faUure so to do shall debar such exhibition from>ward of prizes. 

Unanimously adopted. 

Mr. H. C. Adams — I wish to say just a word. The dif- 
ferent societies of this state, the agricultural society, the 
horticultural society, the state dairymen's association, the 
sheep breeders association and the gentlemen conducting 
all this work are doing important educational work in this 
state, and it is a. work in which all the different societies 
ought to work in perfect harmony. It seems to me that 
when we go to these other societies devoted .to work akin 
to ours that we ought to take part with them. In this way 
our knowledge is increased and our sympathies broadened. 
I appreciate the fact that a representative of the State Uni- 
versity has been with us at this meeting and participated 
in our discussions, and also that Mr. Morrison, the superin- 
tendent of institute work in the state, has been with us. 
Mr. Morrison is doing a work in this state that but few men 
could do. I am glad to have him here. I hope that when 
the State Dairymen's Association holds its meeting that all * 
of us who are able will attend and do all it is possible to 
make a successful meeting, and also that when the State 
Agricultural Society meets the same efforts will be made, 
and I hope that all the disagreeable things which have 
crept into our work will be overlooked. 

Now in reference to the State Horticultural Society. 
There is one thing we need that we have not got; we need 
more members — more men and women. ' There is nothing 
that so stirs men in any particular line as a large number 
thinking in the same direction. Ideas are brought out and 
great enthusiasm engendered in these meetings. We get 
new respect for our business — new love for our business, 
and we are built up in character and our lives broadened 
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by attending these meetings. The State Horticultural 
Society has two kinds of work to do. One kind is commer- 
cial work, and in order to do that we have got to have in 
this society the support of the business horticulturists of the 
state. The men who do not come into these meetings, those 
are the men We want. We want the theorists and we want 
also the practical men; men who are successful business 
men in horticultural pursuits. We want them to impart 
their knowledge to us. Then we want the support of the 
men who are raising trees, flowers and shrubs in this state. 
When we get all these workers as they have them in Mich- 
igan — nine hundred men — then we will have a horticult- 
ural society in Wisconsin that will be able to do what it 
ought to do. 

Now we have had a meeting here for the purpose of bene- 
fiting ourselves and for the purpose of benefiting you, and 
with the hope that some of the people of this county will be- 
come members of this society. It costs but one dollar to 
become an annual member, and for that dollar you get the 
reports of this society, and in every report you will find 
some point which is worth to you far more than the dollar 
you pay. 

In behalf of the ladies and gentlemen who have attended 
this meeting from abroad I wish to express hearty thanks 
• for the cordial welcome we have received, as has been ex- 
pressed in the resolutions. This has been the largest horti- 
cultural meeting it has ever been my privilege to attend^ 
and we have fully appreciated the hospitality and kindness 
received at your hands. 

Mr. Kellogg — There is one thought that occurs to me, and 
the of tener I hear Mr. Adams make a good speech the glad- 
der I am that he never got through college. If he had he 
might have been one of the graduated fools, and probably 
a second rate lawyer. 

Prof. Henry — Baraboo is one of the first places I visited 
after coming to this state. I have been with the people of 
Baraboo a great deal, and I feel that it is like visiting friends 
when I come to this section. I believe you have here one 
of the oldest local societies in the state, and I believe further 
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that you have never had a farmers' institute in this place. 
Now I want Supt. Morrison to be able to say when he com- 
pletes his winter's work that he held one of the best meet- 
ings at Baraboo that he held during the winter. It is time 
now to begin to get ready for the meeting. He is getting 
ready. He is going to have some of the most eminent men in 
the agricultural line in the United States this winter; and the 
men he will get here will be at great cost; therefore you 
can well afford to begin to get ready by talking it up among 
your neighbors. I have a local pride in this section, and I 
want you to make the meetings here and at Beedsburg 
better than any around, if you can. 

Mr. Hoxie — Mr. Adanas forgot to mention one thing in 
relation to our membership. The man paying one dollar is 
entitled not only for himself, but his wife also has the same 
privileges. 

This is my first visit to Baraboo, though I have often been 
by here on the cars. I cannot estimate in dollars and cents 
the value of the time I haVe spent here. It is beyond price. 
The pleasant meetings of this association and these hand 
shakes are worth more to me than all that it has cost. One 
farmer told me what he learned at the institute one winter 
was worth to him hundreds of dollars in his corn crop 
alone. I am glad this room has been so well filled durmg 
our sessions here, and I hope our winter meiting will also 
be well attended. It will be held outside of the city of 
Madison so the people can be with us. 

Mr. Harris — I come here as a delegate from the state 
society of Minnesota. I always feel glad when they see fit 
to send me. I have enjoyed the meeting here very much. 
It does me good to see the ladies and gentlemen of Baraboo 
and vicinity take an interest in this subject of horticulture, 
and I want to return to you my thanks for the many kind 
words I have heard for Minnesota. There is only one thing 
that I see lacking in your meetings. I would like to see the 
littJe boys and girls of the village here listeaing to the 
papers upon flowers. Ladies and gentlemen, you must in- 
terest you children in horticulture. Thanking you for the 
many courtesies and kindnesses I will close my remarks. 

Adjourned sine die. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED AT THE SUMMER MEETING 
HELD AT BARABOO, JULY 20-21 



Class 1 — Raspberries. 

Best display, Coe & Converse, Ft Atkinson $5 00 

Second. Isaac Gale & Son, Waukesha 8 00 

Third, A. C. Tuttle, Baraboo 1 00 

Best plate Gregg, H. C. Adam<9, Madison 2 00 

Second, M.T. Newell, Baraboo 100 

Best plate Tvler. Coe & Converse, Ft. Atkinson , 2 00 

Second. George J. Kelloirg, Janesville * 1 00 

Best plate Souhegan. Coe & Cooverse, Ft. Atkinson 2 00 

Second. Geo. J. Kellogg, Janesville 1 00 

Best plate Ohio, A. C. Tuttle, Baraboo 2 00 

Best plate Cuthbert, Isaac Gale & Son, Waukesha 2 00 

Second. M. T. Newell, Baraboo 1 00 

Best plate Brandy wine, Coe & Converse. Fort Atkinson 2 00 

Second, William Toole, North Freedom 1 00 

Best plate Schaffer's Collossal, Coe & Converse, Ft. Atkinson 2 00 

Seoond. Isaac Gale & Son, Waukesha 1 00 

Best plate Marlbom, J. M Smith, Green Bay 2 00 

Second, A. C. Tuttle. Baraboo 1 00 

Best plate any other variety, M. Mould, Baraboo 2 00 

Second, M. T. Newell, Baraboo 1 00 



Class 2 — Blackberries. 

Best display, A. C. Tuttle, Baraboo $5 00 

Second, Coe & Converse, Ft. Atkinson 8 00 

Third, Geo. J. Kellogg, Janesville 1 00 

Best plate Snyder, Coe & Converse, Ft. Atkinson 2 00 

Second. Isaac Gale & Son, Ft. Ft. Atkinson 1 00 

Best plate Stones Hardy, A. C. Tuttle, Baraboo 2 00 

Second, Coe & Converse, Ft Atkinson .... 1 00 

Best \ late Ancient Briton, A. C. Tuttle. Baraboo 2 00 

Second, Coe & Converse, Ft. Atkinson 1 00 

Best plate dewberries, H. C. Adams, Madison 2 00 

Second, A. C. Tuttle, Baraboo 1 00 



Class 3 — Miscellaneous Fruit. 

Best diplay apples, 1886, Geo. P. Peffer, Pewaukee $3 00 

Best display apples, 1887, A. G Tuttle, Baraboo 8 00 

Best display currents^ J. M. Smith, Green Bay 8 00 
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Class 4 — Flowers. 

Best^display house.plants, M. C. Waite, Baraboo $5 00 

Beat display house plants, amat<^ur, Lizzie Meyers, Baraboo 6 00 

Second, Mrs. 8. A. Walton, Baraboo 8 00 

Best display cut flowers, M. C. Waite. Baraboo 8 00 

Second, Wm. Toole, North Freedom 2 00 

Best floral design, Mrs. Jas. Cowles, Baraboo 5 00 

Second, M. C. Waite, Baraboo 8 00 

Best display pansies, Wm. Toole, North Freedom: 8 00 

Best display roses, M. C. Waite 8(0 

Best display wild flowers, Miss Lottie Lusby. 3 00 



Class 5 — Vegetables. 

Best display, J. M. Smith, Green Bay $5 00 

Second,^. Tyler, Baraboo 8 00 

Best half doz^n hunches onions, J. M. Smith, Green Bay 2 00 

Second, M. Tyler, Baraboo 1 00 

Best half dozen bunches beetp, J. M. Smith, Green Bay 2 00 

Second, F. H. Wood, Baraboo 1 00 

Best half dozen bunches radishes. M. Tyler, Baraboo 2 00 

Second, J. M. Smith. Green Bay 1 00 

Best half dozen bunches carrots, J. M. Smith, Green Bay 2 00 

Second, M. Tyler Baraboo 1 00 

Best half dozen bunches lettuce, J. M. Smith, Green Bay 2 00 ' 

Second, Miss Emma Davis, "baraboo 1 00 

Beat half dozen bunches turnips, F. H. Wood, Baraboo 2 00 

Best peck potatoes, William Toole, North Freedom 2 00 

Second, F H. Wood, Baraboo 1 00 

Best peck ripe onions, J. M. Smith, Green Bi^y 2 00 

Best peck snap beans, J, M. Smith, Green Bay 2 00 

Best head cabbage, M. Tyler, Baraboo 2 00 

Second, J. <vi. Smith, Green B^y 1 00 

Best head cauliflowers. M. Tyler, Baraboo 2 00 

Best dozen tomatoes, J. M. Smith, Green Bay 2 00 

Best dozen sweet corn, Chas, Wing, Baraboo S 00 

Second, H. Wood, Bpraboo 1 00 

Beat display celery, M. Tyler, Baraboo 2 00 
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TRANSACTIONS AND DISCUSSIONS 



AT THE 



ANNUAL MEETING 



OP THE 



Wisconsin State HortiGuituiat Soeietif, 

Held at Platteville, January 10, 1888. 



Vice President B. F. Adams in the chair. Secretary 
H. C. Adams read his report as follows: 

SECRETARY'S REPORT. 

The last annual meeting of this society was held at Wau- 
kesha. This was a new departure from the practice of 
meeting at Madison in joint convention with the State 
Agricultural Society. The result was entirely satisfactory. 
The first exhibit was unusually large, the sessions were re- 
plete with interest, a new local society was organized and 
our own membership increased by a number of valuable 
additions. 

The simamer meeting was held at Baraboo. There was 
an extensive display of raspberries, blackberries, vegetables, 
house-plants and a fair showing of currants and dewberries. 
There was a good local interest and attendance. The so- 
ciety at its last annual meeting provided a contingent fund 
of one hundred dollars to pay necessary expenses of any 
person whom the executive board might select to visit local 
societies already established or to do missionary work in 
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organizing new ones. This fund has not been drawn upon 
to any extent. Pres. Smith has responded to invitations of 
one or two local societies. The secretary has done nothing 
in this direction. The demands of private business have 
made it impossible for me to serve the society in this way. 
At the same time I fully appreciate the value of this kind 
of work. 

Nothing that the state society can do would aid the horti- 
cultural development of the state more than the organiza- 
tion of local horticultural societies in the agricultural 
counties. This can be done by the liberal use of labor and 
money. Horticulturally we are growing very fast, particu- 
larly in the line of small fruit culture. We now have plenty 
of material to work with in the organization of these socie- 
ties. It only needs a strong central force to give it shape 
and direction. The state society needs above all other 
things a larger membership. The organization of local so- 
cieties will give them to us. When this society has 1,000 
members it will have two things needful for effective work, 
money and men. 

The secretary ought to have a salary sufficient to demand 
his entire time and energies. I can say this disinterestedly 
as I shall not be a candidate for re-election. No man can 
render the service needed as an incident of other business. 
The man who can have two, or three, or a dozen irons in 
the fire and keep them all hot are mostly dead or are not 
born yet. With thorough organization and well paid, effec- 
tive leadership, this society cannot only add materially to 
Wisconsin's wealth in dollars, but to her wealth of beauty 
and her wealth of mind. It is the province of this organi- 
zation to direct public sentiment toward the adornment of 
school grounds and public places of all kinds^ to carry on a 
crusade against the country roadside with its stones and 
gullies and bushes and weeds and general pestilential 
makeup, to preach the ministry of flowers in every hdme 
and the gospel of decency and cleanliness in every door 
yard, to teach parents that they should know themselves, 
and teach their children the processes whereby the seed goes 
from germination to blossom and fruitage. This is only a 
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part of its work, but it is that part which is of interest to 
every citizen of the state. The talent required to do it must 
be paid for. 

The Minnesota Horticultural Society pays its secretary 
$400 per year; Michigan pays $800 and Kansas $1,500. The 
last named states are far in advance of Wisconsin in their 
horticultural work. We receive $1,000 annually from the 
state and about $70 from memberships. It has been impos- 
sible up to the present time to pay the secretary more than 
he has received because of a lack of funds. 

If our work is to be extended we must have more money, 
unless some man can be found who will give his whole time 
for small pay. 

l?he matter should be presented to the legislature and an 
addition of $500 asked to the present appropriation. This 
would enable us to give our secretary from $800 to $1,000 
per year and secure more constant and aggressive work 
upon his part. 

The Wisconsin fruit grower as a rule has made but little 
money the past season. The drouth of the previous year 
was repeated with additions and emphasis. Strawberries, 
raspberries and blackberries averaged less than half a crop 
throughout the state, insects and drouth wiped out the 
major part of the apple crop. Grapes alone came to the 
front with a yield and quality unparalleled for ten years. 
In spite of the season the members of this society made a 
splendid exhibit of apples at the state fair in Milwaukee. 
Th«re were 3,000 plates of fruit on exhibition, including the 
best display of grapes ever made in the state. 

While the exhibitors were hardly paid by the premiums 
given they had the higher satisfaction of knowing that they 
had given Wisconsin a splendid avertisement as a fruit 
growing state and manifested their good will toward a sis- 
ter society which deserved their help. It is a plain duty 
which the members of this society owe the state which 
publishes our reports and sustains us with appropriations to 
make the most complete display of fruits and flowers possi- 
ble at the state fair to be held in Milwaukee next Septem- 
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ber. We are promised a most liberal treatment at the 
hands of the State Agricultural Society. 

During the past year $243.54 have been expended by this 
society for expenses of delegates to meetings of various 
horticultural societies outside our own state. This has been 
done in accordance with the established custom of this 
organization. 

Able and competent men have been selected as delegates^ 
and will report their observations to this society. But it is 
questionable whether an expenditure of a single dollar in 
this direction is profitable. We get the reports of our sister 
societies giving their thought and work in full. We get 
nothing better than that from our delegates. It would seem 
that the money expended in this direction could be used to 
better advantage in either ob^^aining outside talent for our 
own meetings^ or in stimulating and building up local or- 
ganizations. 

The office of the secretary in the capitol at Madison after 
having been moved repeatedly from one room to another 
has been finally permanetly located in the east wing. It is 
No. 00, and was formerly the executive chamber. The room 
is large, well furnished and commodious, and is occupied 
jointly by your secretary and the superintendent of farmers^ 
institutes. The property of the society instead of being 
scattered about the capitol can now be collected and put in 
proper shape. The room we now have is sufficiently large 
for the purposes of our annual meetings. Gov. Rusk has 
manifested a generous interest in our welfare, and is entitled 
to our earnest thanks for having given us a suitable home. 

PERSONAL. 

In concluding this report I wish to express to the mem- 
bers of our Society my hearty appreciation of the kindly 
and considerate treatment they have given me. 

Nothing has occurred to give me anything but the most 
pleasant memories of my personal intercourse with you 
during the two years of my service as secretary. 

I have received little criticism — perhaps not enough. 
Many friendships formed in this office will last while I live. 
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This society is working in one of the higher fields of life- 
It i^ dealing with those things which affect characters as 
well as bank accounts. While I shall cease to occupy an 
official position in connection with it at the close of this 
meeting, I shall deem it a privilege and a duty to aid in its 
work and be a friend of its workers. 



Matt Anderson, treasurer, read his report, which was re- 
ferred to Finance committee consisting of Messrs. Robbins, 
Hatch and Kellogg. 



' TREASURER'S REPORT. 

January 10, 1888, Wwooiwin State Horticultural Society in Account with 
MATT ANDERSOi^, Treasurer. 

CBEDir. 

1887. 

Feb. 16. By balance on hand $558 30 

Feb. 18. By memberehip from W. A. Springer 7 00 

Feb. 18. By amount received from H C. Adams 863 75 

Aug. 18. By order of Free. J. M. Smith on State 

Treasurer 600 00 

Dec 27. By order of Pres. J. M. Smith on State 

Treasurer 500 00 

Total $1,988 95 

1887. 

Dec. 27. Amount brought forward $1,104 12 

1888. 

Jan. 8. Amount as per vouchers 161 45 

$1,265 57 
Jan. a Balance in Treasury 663 88 

$1, 928 95 
All of which is respectfully submitted. 

MATT ANDERSON, 
Treasurer. 
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Wisconsin State Horticultural Society in Account with M, ANDERSON, 

Treasurer, 



1887. 



DEBIT. 



Feb. 17. To vouchor No. 118 |55 00 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 119 60 86 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 120 * 6 00 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 121 30 00 

F'b. 17. To voucher No. 122 7 00 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 12H 28 08 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 124 27 50 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 125 14 00 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 126 3 75 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 127 13 50 

Feb. 17. To voucher No, 128 : 7 50 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 129 22 20 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 180 1 00 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 131...., 43 50 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 132 2 00 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 133 4 13 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 134 15 75 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 135 8 00 

Feb. 17. To voucher No. 136 80 40 

May 2. To voucher No. 137 15 70 

May 2. To voucher No. 138 75 00 

June 23. To voucher No. 139 80 00 

July21. TovoucherNo. 1 7 67 

July 21. TovoucherNo. 2 8 80 

July 21. To voucher No. 3 27 76 

July2l. TovoucherNo. 4 88 40 

July 21. To voucher No. 5 25 00 

July 21. To voucher No. 6 4 76 

July 21. TovoucherNa 7 8 00 

July 21. TovoucherNa 8 8 00 

July 21. To voucher No. 10 2 00 

July 21. TovoucherNo. 11 3 00 

July 21. TovoucherNo. 12 7 00 

July 21. TovoucherNo. 13 2 00 

July 21. To voucher No. 14 5 40 

July 21. TovoucherNo. 16 2 00 

July 21. TovoucherNo. 9 1100 

July 21. TovoucherNo. 16 10 00 

July 21. To voucher No. 17 8 98 

July 21. To voucher No. 18 10 12 

July 21. To voucher No. 20 8 00 

July 21. To voucher No. 21 6 00 

July 21. To voucher No. 22 10 00 

July 21. To voucher No. 23 51 00 

July 21. To voucher No. 24 11 00 

July 21. To voucher No. 25 20 00 

July 21. TovoucherNo. 26 14 34 

July 30. Voucher to M. G Waite 14 00 

Aug. 3. To voucher No. 27 25 00 

Aug. 8. To voucher No. 28 10 85 

Aug. 3. To voucker No 29 13 64 

Aug.81. To voucher No. 30 57 10 

Nov. 8. To voucher No. 31 22 45 

Nov. 8. To voucher No. 81 75 00 

Dec. 8. To voucher No. 83 52 00 
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1888. 

Jan. 2. To voucher No. 34 $128 00 

Jan. 8. To voucher No. 35 23 33 

Jan. 8. To voucher No. 86 10 12 



$1,265 57 



President — We will call on the corresponding secretary. 

Corresponding secretary — I have no special report to 
make. My correspondence has been considerable, and I 
have endeavored to make it profitable to the society. 

Would like to say, Mr. President, that we have several 
district reports, but at our last annual meeting omitted 
the reading of them. I move that they be not read. 

A member — I beg the privilege of asking if we have not 
time to consider those district reports. Is it because of the 
want of time? 

President — It is. I look upon those reports, if they are 
what they should be as of very great interest. I should 
have been in favor of having them read. 

Motion carried. 

Mr. Hatch is a delegate to the American Pomological So- 
ciety. We will call on him first. 



REPORT OF DELEGATE TO MEETING OP AMERI- 
CAN POMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, BOSTON, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS, SEPTEMBER 11-U, 18J57. 

The points of interest and value to Wisconsin fruit grow- 
ers were comparatively few. This arises from the limited 
number of fruits we grow, rendering a discussion of semi- 
tropical fruits of no special interest here. One of the ser- 
ious losses at this meeting was the absence of Secretary 
Garfield, on account of sickness. It should be said, how- 
ever, that the meeting was characterized by high intelli- 
gence and universal good will. The courtesies of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, and especially its very 
fine banquet in honor of the American Pomological Society, 
should receive a prompt recognition by this Society. The 
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President of this Society, who was present at the meeting, 
was elected one of the vice presidents. His paper on degen- 
eration of fruits was well received and emphatically sus- 
tained by the discussion it brought out. In answer to our 
question. President Berckmans said that if Wilson straw- 
berry was taken away they would have to abandon straw- 
berry culture in Georgia — that it is still the standard, just 
the same as Concord is among grapes. He also said that 
with the advent of Cuthbert raspberry, a new era of small 
fruit culture was opened to them. They had sent their fruit 
from Georgia to Boston and it sold for seventy-five cents a 
quart! 

Our paper on apple scab was not controverted in any of 
its conclusions, but was well sustained by evidence, espec- 
ially from Nova Scotia and New England. Of other papers 
and addresses, that by Dr. Lintner, Entomologist of New 
York, was most remarkable. He said the value of the fruit 
crop in the United States was yearly estimated at two to 
three hundred million dollars. That the massing together 
of such immense numbers of fruit trees as the 4,000 acre 
vineyard of Gov. Stanford in California, 300 acre apple or- 
chard at Grednpoint, Ne w York, and 700 acre apple orchard 
in Georgia, had much to do with the increased number of 
insect pests. That there are 320,000 species of insects 
known to entomologists, of which 25,000 are found in 
America. Against this great army of foes he recommends 
greater intelligence among fruit growers, and stringent leg- 
islation to prevent further introduction of insects. 

The exhibit of fruits, flowers, trees, plants and shrubs, by 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, was the best we 
ever saw. Fruits and cut flowers were on plates on tables 
that (could be approached from any side — no railing or ob- 
struction of any king to prevent the fullest examination. 
The T. S. Hubbard Co., of Fredonia, New York, showed 165 
varieties of grapes from the open ground, a list of which 
is herewith given.* A list is also given of sixty- six varie- 
ties of "Fruiting shrubs," shown from Arnold Arboretum; 

* This list of grapes and flowerir.g shrubs is^left out for want of space. 
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130 varieties of pears from Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
New York, and 118 kinds from C. H. Hovey, of Massachu- 
setts. 

An orchid once sold for $4,000 was shown. Tropical 
water lily flowers six inches or more across and two im- 
mense leaves five or six feet across. 

Immense apples from Arkansas and other fruits from all 
parts of the country. Clusters of hot house grapes weighing 
from 5 to 8 pounds a cluster; one cluster marked 8 pounds, 
13 ounces. Beautiful ferns, asters, dahlias, gladiolus, palms, 
evergreens, etc., in large quantities, were also shown. The 
large show was in one of the great rooms of the Mechanics' 
Fair building — a building so large that a band of thirty 
pieces of music playing in the exhibition hall, was unheard 
by the Pomological Society, which held its sessions in an- 
other room of the same building. 

Of the varieties discussed or commended at this meeting, 
we mention the following as of interest to us: 

Apples — Yellow Transparent (Russian), was highly com- 
mended as very hardy, prolific and early. Dr. T. H. Hoskins, 
of northern part of Vermont, mentioned the three following, 
and we give his published notes : 

McMaliorCs White is the first oat of many apples received from ViTiscoii- 
6in which has sustained its reputation for thorough hardiness. Pewau- 
kee, Wolf River, and a considerable list of less known names from that 
state, have all proved too tender agaiast cold in northeast Vermont, but 
McMahon has stood our test winters unharmed. It is productive of a 
large, well-shaped, greenish- white apple, occasionally red cheeked, and is 
an excellent market fruit for culinary use. Season, early winter. It 
bears young, and is vigorous and healthy in tree. 

Bethel of Vermont is one of the very few native apples of New Eng- 
land that has proved a true ' ' ironclad." It seems quite as hardy as any 
Russian, very vigorous, and free from any imperfection of tree. The fruit 
is quite equal in size, appearance and quality to the Baldwin, and an all- 
winter keeper. The fault of this variety is that of the Northern Spy — 
slow to come to bearing, but a very valuable apple if you will wait for it. 
I think it could be hurried some by top grafting on Tetofsky. Ic is more 
oval in form than Baldwin, with a darker shade of red, laid on in a more 
mottled way. 

Scof f a TTinfer.— The value of this apple grows upon ma every year. 
With the exception of Bethel, above described, it is the only true " iron- 
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clad " that is a long keeper, while it is an early and prolific bearer. It 
surpasses the Wealthy in the same orchard in vigor and in enduriE&nce of 
climate vicissitades, and produces about as much marketable fruit, which 
keeps well into June, and sometimes through July. It is medium in size 
(small on poor land), in shape like Golden Rnssett of western New York — 
round oblate — heavily striped with dark red, having some russet around 
the stem: hard and sharply acid until Match, when it gradually becomes 
milder and somewhat spicy, being very agreeable by May. It is a native 
of northern Vermont. 

We also give published notes of other fruits mentioned at 
this meeting. 

Russian pears — Mr. Gibb, of Ontario, the best authority on Russian 
fruits, said that Bessemianka was the best of these pears so far tested. 
They must be further tested before coming to any definite conclusions. 
Mr. Watrous, of Iowa, had tested thirty varieties, and Bessemianka was 
the only hardy one with him. In Vermont the Bessemianka is quite as 
hardy as the Wealthy apple, said Dr. Hoskins. Mr. Brackett, of Iowa, 
thought they were not so well tested as they should be, and should have 
further trial. 

Mr. Gibb also thinks well of Sapaugauki. 

Cherries. — Wragg—Mr» Watrous: Much like English MoreUo. Sup- 
posed by some to be a seedling of that, and by others to be of Russian 
origin*. First found in an orchard in Iowa, where some Russian trees 
had been planted. Seems to be hardy. 

Mr. Gibb: I have been trying some of the cherries of the Vlademir group 
from Eastern Russia. Have had fruit three years in succession on trees 
not over three feet high and not on Mahaleb stock. The greatest trouble 
with them is that the cherries turn red some time before they are ripe, so 
that they are taken by birds. 

Also says Ostheim is worthy of trial here in Wisconsin. 
Of plums we extract as follows: 

Moore^s Arctic. — Mr. Hoskins: The only hardy plum we have in 
Northern Vermont. I think it a seedling of Lombard, which it resembles. 
Curculio proof with me, but in Nova Scotia not. In New Brunswick about 
the only plum grown, but laid down in winter. 

De Soto, — Mr. Brackett: Best in quality of all our native sorts. At the 
head of the list for Iowa. 

Mr. Harrison: One of the best bearers in Ohio that we have. 

Grapea— 3foore*« jE7ar7|/— Mr. Thurlow: Nearly as prolific as Concord. 
Mr Lyon: Not sufficiently productive in Michigan, but is used to some ex- 
tent as an early market grape. Mr. Cay wood: We can safely recommend 
it for Eastern New York. It is a sure bearer. 
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Warden. — Mr. Hape: Splendid in Georgia. Mr. Brackett: One of the 
best in Iowa. Mr. Lyon: Taking the place of Concord in Michigan. Mr. 
Hubbard: Earlier and of better qualicy than Concord, larger berries and 
better bunches. Mr. Gay wood: Softer than Con^rd. Mr. Taylor: It 
drops badly. 

Of raspberries the Cuthbert was commended. Of straw- 
berries, of course, the Wilson holds its own, while good 
words were said for several others, including the Jessie. 

Of prominennt horticulturists at the meeting we mention 
the following as of interest to Wisconsin fruit growers: Mr. D. 
W. Adams, formerly of Waukon, Iowa, now of Tangarine, 
Fla., was elected vice president of the society, and gave an 
invitation for the next meeting to be held in Florida, in two 
years from this meeting, and it was so voted. Mr. Chas. 
Gibb, of Ontario, who has done so much for our country in 
regard to Russian fruits, and to whom I am indebted for 
two valuable reports, which I herewith present. We be- 
lieve it will be mutually beneficial if our society makes lib- 
eral extracts for our volume of transactions, and more es- 
pecially as the report is based partly on Mr. Tuttle's experi- 
ence here in Wisconsin with Russian fruits. Prof. Budd, 
of Iowa, and Mr. Gibb, it is well known, are the two highest 
American authorities on Russian fruits, and we hope our 
society will be able to co-operate and assist in their great 
work. Dr. T. H. Hoskins, of Vermont, was another man 
laboring in the same field as we are, planting and testing 
hardy fruits. 

We were pleased to meet the old veteran, Andrew S. 
Fuller, of New Jersey. He informed us he had the first 
green house in Milwaukee, having been there in 18:1:9, and 
said he had still a certificate for a flower show made then 
and signed by Hans Crocker. We solicited the certifi- 
cate with the hope that it might yet help, when our society 
wishes to write up our horticultural history. 

Prof. H. E. Van Deman, of the Department of Agricul- 
ture is doing all he can to promote fruit culture, throughout 
our entire country and we hope he will yet be available for 

Wisconsin fruit growers. 

Respectfully submitted, 

A. L. Hatch, 
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Motion made that a committee of three be appointed to re- 
YisB the fruit list and report to morrow at nine o'clock. 

The motion was carried, and George J. Kellogg, Chas. H. 
Hamilton and J. M Edwards were appointed as such com- 
mittee. 

Secretary — I will state, Mr. President, that an order was 
drawn for one hundred dollars ($100.00) for Mr. Smith to 
pay his expenses to California. Report will not be ready 
until next meeting. 

It will be well, Mr. President, if we have tim3, to take up 
the secretary's report. There are some things in the report 
that need attention. 

President — We can discuss the question. 

I move that we take up the question of sending delegates 
abroad. 

President — The question is wheth^er the courtesies ex- 
tended to the societies are doing the good which they ought 
to. Whether it pays. We cannot learn anything about 
Wisconsin horticulture in Illinois. 

H.C.Adams — Mr. President. I have, for the past two 
or three years, thought of this matter, and we have had 
some talk about it and we have decided that we get more 
benefit by putting the money into our own state. It seems 
to me,'if we had some one come to address the meeting; that if 
we knew a person from abroad were coming, it would be 
more interesting to a local society. We need missionary 
work in our own state. Of coarse these meetings are at- 
tended with some expense to the members of this society. 

Mr. Hatch — Mr. President: Perhaps the largest bill in- 
curred was my bill at Boston, and Mr. Smith to California, 
and in accepting the position of delegate, I felt very reluc- 
tant. I think we ought to hire a man to devote some energy 
in the interest of our state, and think it would be better to 
pay our secretary for the work; and for my part I favor the 
policy. I believe it would work more satisfactorily. 

Mr. Hatch offered the following resolution: 

Besolved, That the members of this Society, extend their thanks and 
fraternal greeting to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society for the 
courtesies extended to our delegates at the meeting of the American Pom 
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ological Sooietj, September 11th to 14tb, 1887, and that this resolution be 
spread upon our record and the secretary send a copy to the Massachusetts 
Society. 

Adopted. 

Secretary — In making the suggestion of sending dele- 
gates to other societies^ we have a limited fund to draw 
upon and it is very expensive to send these delegate out and 
it is not a custom in institutions of this kind to send dele- 
gates. We have got to do just as a man does on a farm, put 
everything to its best purpose. I have thought of this thing 
and did two years ago^ but felt delicate about talking about 
it. 

I think the Secretary better have that money, with more 
with it, and in ordiBr to put it in more definite form; that the 
custom of sending delegates to outside societies and paying 
their expenses out of the society funds, be dropped. 

Second the motion. 

Mr. President, there have been several times when we 
have not received delegates' reports. The sending of dele- 
gates to Ohio was a poor investment. Are there any dele- 
gates appointed for the present winter? 

Answer — It is possible there is. 

Secretary — The President has hold this thing entirely in 
his own hands. I am not informed as to what steps ho has 
taken. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of putting this money to 
home work. 

Mr. Hoxie — I do not think Pres. Smith has made any 
appointments, as I heard from him shortly ago. I fully 
agree with the sentiment of this resolution. It is diflScult to 
say just where we will get the returns. If Mr. Hatch is to 
be an active member of this Society, it will be returned to 
this Society in the direction he spends it. I have very grave 
doubts about the California' delegation returning any spec- 
ial value to this state. 

Secretary — I would like, Mr. President, to bring up the 
question with reference to our summer meeting, where we 
shall hold it and when. I would like to state that I have 
had some correspondence from Milwaukee, and they would 
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be glad to have us there. The Forest Club says that if we 
have it in the fall, they can give us a large display. I wrote 
him that possibly the society would be willing to go in June. 
If we go to the lake shore we want to go at the time they 
wish. I believe this thing is frequently left with the execu- 
tive committee to decide the place and time and to make 
full arrangements. I believe if we have funds suflBcient 
that the state society should help these local societies, and 
that we should be more liberal when they entertain us as a 
state society. I leave the matter to be referred to the exe- 
cutive board. I would like to hear more expressions from 
the members before that is done. 

Mr. Chairman — I do not know what Mr. Kellogg means. 
I think this society has been liberal towards local societies. 
Perhaps it should not be regarded as it is by me, but if we 
go to Milwaukee there will be a strong force that would 
supplement anything we had, but in regard to the summer 
meeting, my view would be instead of seeking a thorough 
sight of Milwaukee, we had better go into the northwestern 
part of the state, where it will do good. I cannot see where 
we are to make anything by going to Milwaukee, except as 
to special florists. If our work is missionary, let us go 
where it is most needed. 

Mr. Hoxie — I think that it is no more than fair that we 
should hear and see what they propose. We cannot tell 
the best places in which to do the best work. We can get 
aid from commission men in those towns and cities, which 
we cannot get in small towns. I thought last summer that 
the meeting at Baraboo was the bebt ever held for a sum- 
mer meeting. We had the raspberries, though we missed 
the strawberries. I think that if we should go to Milwau- 
kee, Racine or Fort Atkinson, let them decide which will be 
the best time for that meetmg. 

Mr. Hatch — I believe that Milwaukee is the place of all 
places. Now there are commission men who have given 
their life work in handling fruit in Milwaukee. And to see 
the market that will pay something, it might be of more 
value to us than we think. It is more available than any 
other city and we would be more benefited than in any other 
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place, and we have never tried it yet. We buy seeds from 
there, and yet have never seen the men of whom we buy. 
Mr. Curry found it a revelation to him when he got to Wau- 
kesha. I for one feel that Milwaukee is far more preferable 
to any other place, but leave it to the executive committee. 
There are probably more strawberries grown in Racine than 
anywhere else in the state. None of those men have ever 
been connected with this society. If we can get some of 
those men out to attend these meetings or this meeting, it 
seems to me it is a new and profitable field for us to work in. 

Motion made to leave it to executive board. 

Motion carried. 



ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 
By Prof. HUTTON. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — In the printed program you will 
notice an address of welcome by the mayor of this city, but 
he is unavoidably detained. I have the honor and pleasure 
of welcoming you to our city. An address of welcome seems 
rather ponderous, but I do not think I shall make a real 
address of welcome. The atmosphere will be friendly and 
in behalf of the city, will say that this building, and rooms 
below are at your disposal, and if anything else can be 
done, please call upon us, for it will be a delight for us to re- 
spond. Tou propose to remain with us two days and we 
shall try to show in deeds, which are better than any words 
that you are in a friendly atmosphere, and we are very glad 
that you came to our city to hold your meetings. As long 
as you stay with us, we hope your deliberations will be 
profitable as well as pleasant. One of the highest callings 
of man is agriculture, and I think the farmers' boys have a 
love for agriculture and something akin to horticulture. I 
remember when a boy that horticulture came in spare mo- 
ments. And I think my horticultural employments when 
a boy did me some good. If there is anything more potent 
than pursley to take the heart of a boy, it is horticulture. 

Mr. Chairman, wishing again that you may have a pleas- 
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ant time with us and wishing again that it may be profit- 
able and that your deliberations will be perfect to both call- 
ings, I take my seat. (Applause.) 
Charles W. Garfield, of Michigan, responded as follows: 
Ladies and Oentlemen:-—! am glad you know you pursley 
over here. This hearty address of welcome comes right in 
with my prospects of last evening, and if I remember we 
were backed in here. I think this institute will be a success 
and we will all come in and help make it a success. I am 
very glad to come here and get acquainted and to meet you 
Wisconsin people, and this address of welcome is something 
personal to me. I am a Badger and was bom in Wisconsin, 
but went over to Michigan because Wisconsin did not have 
peaches enough for me, and if I can say a word at this in- 
stitute which will help in your state, I shall be glad, and will 
be glad to take back with me, words from your people. We 
are a little old f ogisb in Michigan. We only have a general 
institute in Michigan. Mr. Cook says, we are behind. 
Those Badgers are ahead of us, and this winter we must 
see what we can do. And the enthusiasm is not taken out 
of it by coming across the lake. I am glad to see so many 
gathered here, and I have heard such good things of every 
other institute that I am sure there will be good done in this 
one. Agriculture is not complete unless you have horticul- 
ture with it. 

The Chairman — We will at once commence the discus- 
sion of the horticultural part on our program, and I know 
of nothing that will suit you better than to have a dish of 
strawberries. 



STRAWBERRIES. 
By J. M. EDWARDS, or Fort Atkinson. 

Mr. President^ Ladies and Gentlemen of the Horticultural 
Society: — For the first time in my life I take the position of 
reading a paper before the Horticultural Society. Till with- 
in a comparitively short period of time,* strawberries had 
but a passing notice. Tney fought side by side against 
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grass and weeds. At that time varieties were very inferior 
in size, and now under culture we see it bearing immense 
crops, and cultivated for business purposes, yielding millions 
of bashels to many millions of peDple, proving that man 
can improve vegetable life to a very desirable point. 

It is claimed to have been said by the late Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher: *' He did not know whether the Lord could 
have made a better fruit, but he never did." 

As the resources of the northwest are being developed 
and improved, there comes with it a desire for comfort and 
luxury, to have all there is in life meted to each one of us. 
Our time has been so much monopolized with improving 
our farms, and meeting our obligations, the garden has had 
to suffer. But the time is coming and is at hand, when 
every farmer desires and makes crude attempts to raise 
small fruits for his table use. 

Men have spent large amounts of money on fruit trees and 
then have seen their labor come to naught on account of our 
severe winters, especially in '8i, '85. People in consequence, 
are looking more strongly than ever to small fruit, to get 
their fill: Strawberries are the first fruit of the season, fol- 
lowed in rotation by red raspberries, black caps, blackberries 
and grapes. By using early and late varieties of each kind 
they cover a period of at least four months during the sum- 
mer season. 

I believe the history of the strawberry dates back to the 
Creation. We know of no good reason for believing that 
it was not in the Garden of Eden. 

Ancient historians wrote of riots and wars, instead of 
fruits. The strawberries of long ago grew wild. They are 
natural inhabitants of nearly all countries and as much 
cultivation will improve ordinary farming crops, so much 
will it improve the strawberry. 

It is supposed a Frenchman in 1G60, raised the first seed- 
ling with the idea of improvement. Since that time, men 
have been untiring to improve this fruit. 

In discussing strawberries we have a vast number of var- 
ieties before us. Hovey's Seedling was the first great straw- 
berry of this country, and originated in 1834, in Boston. 
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Since then thousands of kinds have been grown, the most 
important being the Wilson's Albany, creating a great sen- 
sation in its day, and we find when it has rich soil and plenty 
to drink, its yield is wonderful at the present time, and de- 
servedly has many warm friends. 

Our soil in Ft. Atkinson is sandy loam. Select sandy loam 
in planting in preference to any other, as it is easier culti- 
vated, not so natural to grass, and stands the drouth better 
than clay soil, if tilled. I have used both. Sandy loam is 
not so apt to heave plants as clay. But clay or black soils 
will give you good crops of berries. 

Among the many kinds grown since the Wilson, the most 
important of what we call old sorts, are Crescent, Manches- 
ter, Cap Jack and Atlantic. Pipers seedling is good, but 
fruit too dark in color to sell well, and in picking, hulls come 
off badly. The Sharpless, which is so popular in some sec- 
tions of the country, does not fruit well on our soil near Ft 
Atkinson. It is useless to enter the discussion of about fifty 
different kinds now before the public. We had better take 
some reliable grower's description of them, who is disposed 
to criticise and praise in the same instance or inform and 
discuss individually from different sections of the country 
upon different soils after this reading. If I could have but 
one sort from the many kinds, I would take the Wilson's 
Albany. 

I consider the Crescent Seedling the most reliable straw- 
berry in the northwest. I use it more than any other kind, 
but it will not fruit alone. I use six rows of Crescents, then 
two rows of Wilsons alternately in nearly all my beds or 
fields. Some say the Crescent can be overfertilized. 

The Manchester has no superior for lateness where rust 
does not bother. Three things should be borne in mind in 
planting, whether for home use or pleasure, for home mar- 
ket, or for shipping a long distance, and the quality of the 
soil considered in each instance. Many of the kinds now 
before the public (as ever) have great faults and good points 
combined. Under the above conditions there are many 
kinds desirable to cultivate where a special merit is re- 
quired. It is the same in dairying. It is impossible tocom"> 
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bine all the good points in one cow. Many say: for butter, 
Jersey; for quantity of milk, Holstein; for beef. Shorthorn* 
So with strawberries: for quantity. Crescents and Wilsons, 
and perhaps some others; for quality, Mrs. Garfield. Daniel 
Boone, Chas. Downing, Longfellow and some others; for 
shipping, Wilson's, Cap Jack, Atlantic, Manchester and oth- 
ers. As in the past, so in the future. There are thousands 
of seedlings undergoing tests every year; men are trying to 
approach as near as possible the perfect plant and berry. 

F. W. Loudon, of Janesville, originator of the Jessie, for 
instance (among the many experimenters and growers), 
has sixty or seventy seedlings under test every year. Those 
showing serious faults are cast aside, " leaving a survival of 
the fittest.'' 

Among the new sorts, judging from the plants, habits, 
growth and appearance, I would place' as leaders: Jessie, 
Parry, May King, Belmont and Henderson, referring you to 
the testimony of their originators and fruiters for the value 
of their fruit. The Jessies we set last spring did finely. 
They made a grand growth. They were planted four by 
three feet, and on low, sandy land. Now they are a matted 
bed. They made very large stools, and sent runners out 
vigorously as Manchesters. The Parry, May King and Bel- 
mont pleased us very much. The Jewell made large stools 
but scarcely any plants the entire season. The Ontario ap- 
peared moderately well The Cornelia rusted badly. 

Those men cciving time and money to raising the stan" 
dard of berries by propagating new sorts, deserve a reason- 
able amount of encouragement, and no more. I have seen 
a great many ways of cultivating strawberries, and many 
patches not cultivated at all. 

There are three principal modes of cultivation, viz. : matted 
row, matted hill and hill system. We use at Fort Atkin- 
son the matted row system, and I think it is more generally 
used in our part of the country than any other, although 
J. M. Smith, of Green Bay, carrying the best record in our 
state for yield, thinks the matted hill system and cultiva- 
tion each way through the entire season is the most produc- 
tive. Others hold the same views. 
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I have had no extensive experience in matted hills, but 
think such a mode with cultivation would give better re- 
sults in a drv season. 

For the matted row system, plant 4 feet by 18 inches, allow- 
ing to run, and set the entire ground all but about 18 inches 
between rows. If the varieties are slow growers it would 
be better to plant 3i feet by 12 inches to insure a good bed. 

The hill system is used more in the garden by fancy grow- 
ers and undoubtedly will yield the best berries possible to 
be raised. This is the method used by professional growers. 
If you thin down your corn- fields to two or three stalks in a 
hill you will get larger ears. So with strawberries. Don't 
let your beds get too thick. 

There are but two seasons in the year to set strawberry 
plants. That is as soon as the ground is settled in the spring, 
and in August or September, if you can get good mature 
plants. 

But spring is decidedly the best time in the year, as the 
plants have time to run and root in any quantity you want, 
and mature before winter.. Then they will rest, and are in 
perfect condition to work for you the next season. 

The question of irrigation is one on which I cannot talk 
from an experimental standpoint, but think if a person has 
the water and situation convenient it could be made very 
profitable. The amount of water that falls on one acre of 
ground in a common shower is truly wonderful, discourag- 
ing the sprinkler cart. 

For covering my beds I use marsh hay, after the ground 
freezes solid in the fall, using barely enough to cover plants 
out of sight, allowing to remain until after the beds have 
been fruited the next season. The plants will come up 
through, berries rest on the hay, keeping them perfectly 
clean. 

The time has come when you must farm well in order to 
meet the sharp competition of others. Good strawberries 
will always sell for a good price, so to succeed in raising 
them you must raise good berries. In order to do this ob- 
serve a few points. 

1st. Plant on naturally drained soil. 
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2d. Use good judgment in selecting not more than two 
or three kinds for field or garden culture, but test the new 
' kinds in small quantities at your pleasure. 

3d. Set one day — hoe the next. The best time to kill 
weeds is before they start. 

4th. The use of wood ashes and salt in moderate quanti- 
ties are good sanitary measures, and help wonderfully the 
fertility of the soil. 

5th. For market aud marketing use business methods. 
And neither pick nor sell anything but good berries if you 
wish to sell again. 



President — Ladies and gentlemen, I hope that we will 
have a little discussion upon this paper. I include the ladies 
because I think the farm should have a garden as well as a 
corn field. I think the best illustration that I ever heard 
was given by the president of the dairying association a few 
years ago. He had an executive meeting of the society and 
he looked out over his garden aud saw the weeds higher 
than his head. He said, " boys get the mower out, because 
I cannot talk with a good conscience with such a garden.^' 
I think not only the garden but the berry patch needs atten- 
tion, we invite questions. 

Question— What do you use for fertilizers? If barnyard 
manure, what kind? 

Mr. Edwards — I will answer that question by saying that 
the only fertilizers we have ever used was nothing but 
marsh hay rotted down. 

Question — How many years have you done this? 

Answer — Fifteen years and the neighbors say they never 
knew me to draw any manure up there. We get very fine 
berries and have no trouble in finding a market for them. 

Question — You would not object to a load of manure on 
them? 

Answer— I don't think any manuring helps good straw- 
berry plants. I think a piece of ground can be made too 
rich to produce a fine crop of fruit. I have raised straw- 
berries for the last twenty-five years and never was lacking 
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for that material of manure and have had patches that were 
so rich that they grew more to plants than fruit. 

Question — What is your yield per acre in good seasons? 

Answer — That I could not tell you because I have not 
been there only the last two years and both years have been 
dry. 

Question — That is just what we want to know. 

Answer— The patches are so scattering that I never have 
known how much they yielded ^er acre. 

Question — Do you advise taking fresh manure from the 
stables or having it rotted? 

Answer — I should prefer to have it rotted. 

Question — Have you found the Piper seedlings good? 

Answer — It is black after being shipped and the hulls 
fall very badly from the berry. 

Question — Does it yield well? 

Answer — I have not a large amount of them. I have set 
some but do not know what they will do. 

Question — Do either the Downing or Piper seedlings yield 
as well as the Crescent? 

Answer — I do not think any one yields like the Crescent? 

Mr. Hatch — One point I would like to know and that is 
what' his experience has been as to mulching. I do not 
think I can raise berries without mulching. I take a fork 
and go over the row and if it is too thick I put it into the 
litter. I cultivate the ground and hoe them. I believe that 
Mr. Adams has been an adept to this system. Let us hear 
from him. 

Mr. Adams — If there is any place I like to raise straw- 
berries, it is in an institute. You can raise them quicker. 
With reference to fertilizers, it depends entirely upon the 
character of your soil, whether you rot the manure down or 
apply it fresh. I think, especially as to clay soil, it is best 
to put it on fresh, applying in the fall and replowing in the 
spring. You will make no mistake in getting Wilsons and 
Crescents. If in purchasing your plants, you go outside of 
your reputable dealers, you will make a mistake. And 
make another mistake in paying three or four or ten prices 
for them. Buy of good, responsible persons. In reference 
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to setting those plants out; we fit the ground thoroughly 
and go out with an Acme plow and then a drag and mark 
them with a com marker. Then make a hole with a spade 
and work it back and forth to put the roots in. And then 
let a person follow and ' drop the plants and another per- 
son to set them. The object of fixing those holes is to 
make them deep. They never do as well as when they have 
plenty of room. Of course the soil is very mellow but we 
press it up with our hands. Some think the spade is best 
to press it back with. I never can make that thing work. 

After the plants are up we pick off all the leaves. ToU do 
not want large leaves to take the moisture out of the soil. 
We commence cultivation and keep that up. We hoe the 
patches from ten to fifteen times, and pick off the blos- 
soms; for to produce fruit the first year would injure 
the growth of the plant The purposes of that plant is^ first, 
a reproduction. Now then, the gentleman has described 
his way of mulching. It is a practice which we have kept 
up for a good many years. It keeps the moisture in the 
ground and then, in the next place, it keeps our fruit per- 
fectly clean. Of course if it is too thick it will smother the 
plants, but you can remove it where it is too thick. It gives 
better satisfaction in the market to have it in the best pos- ' 
sible way. Mr. Smith plows under the bed. The best is to 
mow the bed right down and let the vines dry and then bum 
up the vines and everything. Then the insects and eggs 
are all destroyed, and then plow it in three feet wide strips, 
then go over it with a drag, and the plants will come up the 
next season, the chances are that you will have a better crop 
than the last year, and I want to say this: that there is an 
extensive and rapidly growing market for fruit all over 
the state. But I find that the young man and the old man 
that are growing berries, thinking they can sell, often fail. 
It is not an easy matter to take care of a patch and the sit- 
uation is pretty serious, and it takes more care where you 
have not facilities for growing them. Do not send your 
strawberries to Chicago, Milwaukee or St. Paul, but hunt 
out some local market. Pick out your men and do not deal 
with commission men. Strawberries sell in Chicago, but 
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the price goes down and the commission men look out for 
themselves. But if you will raise a strictly first article, 
make it a business, hunt up your markets, and raise first 
class fruit, you can always sell it at first prices. 

Mr. Hatch — You say you would hoe? Please explain the 
hoe. 

Mr. Adams — This is not my hoe. Wish it was. It is a 
good hoe, because there is no surplus and it is simple. 

It is a hoe that I have used a good many years. It is best 
for strawberries. 

Mr. Kellogg — It seems to me that though this paper is a 
very fine paper for the professional grower, it does not hit a 
farmer where he wants to be hit. He names those varieties 
and I want to say that the Wilsons and Crescents are the 
old stand bys. There is a method about bumiirg these straw- 
berries. Burn it when there is a brisk breeze. In regard to 
that hoe, if you want to make one look like that, go to to a 
tinner and he will cut the corners off and it wont cost you 
anything. 

Mr. Hatch — You will notice some points which Mr. Adams 
brought up. The destruction of insects is a most serious 
question and sometimes destroys the whole foliage. 

If any one has had experience with the midge, let us hear 
from him. I insist that it eats the blossom. 

In certain seasons we will see the defects in the blossom 
and think it is the water that has caused it and it may be 
the little midge that has done the mischief when we have 
laid it to the water. Sometimes the pollen of one plant does 
not get on to the other and thus it is not a perfect fruit. 

Mr. Plumb — There is one matter referred to in the paper 
which has not been talked upon. The Sharpless. There 
have been more failures in it than any other variety. The 
question has never been satisfactorily answered. To illus- 
trate it further, our president, Mr. Smith, has been two years 
trying the Jessie, and after a failure for a year has at last 
said it was a failure. Now, we recommend it. The whole 
secret of that is, that the Sharpless is not adapted to sandy 
lands. 

Don't go upon what a person calls a lucky fruit. If a plant 
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has been successful in your neighborhood try it. A man 
steps up and says your recommendation is a failure. The 
Wilson and Crescent are good and have a wide range. But 
when a new kind comes in, ask if it is a success on your 
ground. 

Mr. Morrison — I remember some fifteen years ago the 
success that James Max was having with the Jucund'a. 
They were a failure, yet a neighbor was having great suc- 
cess with them. Let us hear from Mr. Garfield. 

Mr. Garfield — I will add a few things to what Mr. Adams 
said. Our people have got on to a scheme of planting that 
is adapted quite generally to any soil. The ground is fitted 
perfectly, then mark out, then a furrow is turned right on 
that line and the plant is dropped and by a single motion of 
the hand the * earth is pressed to the roots of the plant. 
When the man comes back the second time, he turns that 
furrow back and they finish the row. And without follow- 
ing up the planters, you have the best way of setting the 
plants. I want everybody to raise strawberries whether 
they sell them or not. Go and get a bushel and raise them 
if no other way. Mr. Plumb's experience is a good one. 
The first strawberries I ever had were grown in Wiscon- 
sin, and my aunt had a wish to raise some^ and came to the 
conclusion that strawberries ought to be raised on sand, and 
the first I ever had were grown on sand. The best berries I 
have ever seen were raised on stiff clay soil. I once had 
some strawberry plants sent me from Ohio, and I got a 
quart of strawberries from one plant. 

Mr. Gilmore — I am encouraged by Mr. Garfiald's remarks 
to say a few words. I commenced a few years ago with 
two hundred plants. The second year I picked 526 quarts 
off seven square rods of ground. I put out an acre last year 
and from that I picked 4,000 quarts, and last year without 
any cultivation at all I picked 5,000 quarts from the same 
acre. They were mostly Crescent seedlings, and my yield 
was very satisfactory as far as the" number of quarts per 
acre. 

Mr. Hoxie — My experience is not very large, but I wish 
to say you can upon a small portion of land have enough 
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strawberries for a family. I had one and one-half rods of 
ground and told a niece of mine to keep count of how 
many quarts of berries she picked from that plat, and it 
was 110. It was a great satisfaction to me to attend that 
garden, and I got well paid for my pains. 

Mr. Kellogg— The first season I had eight hundred Cres- 
cent seedlings, seven rows, nineteen rods long, and the second 
picking I hired a boy to pick those rows and in nine hours 
he picked ninety- nine quarts. That is one picking from one 
hundred plants. I do not know what the balance of the 
other rows yielded, because I did not pick them that day. 
There are some points that we have hastily gone over. Mr. 
Garfield is right in his way of planting, but before you get 
the first row set, your ground will be dry. You want the 
ground moist and you want to set the plants while the 
ground is fresh. In the best condition, the sun will dry out 
the ground so much, and it will not do to fill up with dry 
dirt. Now you want to use a good deal of common sense in 
setting out anything. If you haven't any, borrow some. 

Mr. Adams. — Mr. Kellogg said he had a boy pick ninety- 
nine quarts in nine hours. We had a picker who picked two 
hundred quarts from sunrise to five o'clock. A gentleman 
up north said he wished to take me out to his strawberry 
field. It was simply thirty acres of building sand, or more 
like it than anything I ever saw. And on three and one 
half acres of strawberries he had drawn six hundred loads 
of manure and muck. But he made one of the finest fruit 
plantations in Wisconsin. That man worked on sand and 
did ten times as well as some men who have the finest soil. 

That shows it requires a good deal of sand to be suc- 
cessful. 

Mr. Plumb — I wish to ask about the serious question of 
irrigation. It is hardly a practical question with a farmer, 
but I have been watching an experiment in that direction 
for the last three years. There is a man who has a piece of 
sandy soil bottom and he is working wonders there through 
irrigation and he told me his success. In the first place he 
put up a tank and a well and one mill. The first tank held 
one hundred and fifty barrels, and he also has a manure 
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tank, and he manages to keep his tank full, and the ir- 
rigation is simply from those tanks. He raises tomatoes 
and other vegetables, but mostly small fruits. He has 
promised to give the exact figures; and last year through 
the exceeding drouth he says his crop was just perfect. 
It was not Only the water but the manure and this practice 
of irrigation and enriching the soil, every farmer can adopt 
in his own way. 

I think it is the way we have got to do in these severe 
drouths. Mr. Smith is on a sand bed and has his water tank 
which holds about one thousand barrels, but in later years 
he does not irrigate so much. The true solution of this irri- 
gation is to save the water instead of letting it evaporate. 

President — We will close this discussion, and for the few 
remaining moments we will listen to Mr. Hamilton, of 
Ripon. He is one of the most successful blackberry grow- 
ers in the west. Only a few years ago they commenced 
raising blackberries there, and at the present time they have 
about two hundred acres. 

Mr. Hamilton — I will endeavor to give you as perfectly as 
I can our way of procedure in our blackberry culture. 
First, to. prepare our land as thoroughly as we can, and get 
on as much fertilizing and manure as we can, because you 
will never have a better time or easier time to get on that 
acre of land as you will before you set it with plants. After 
you have manured and dragged it often, as often as you 
would for strawberries, proceed to put out your plants. 
Plant seven feet apart in rows, and three feet in rows, and 
get them down deep. The care for the first season is good 
cultivation. You have planted them in rows, and having 
dene so, keep the cultivator moving so as to keep all weeds 
down. When fall comes you will find that you have a va- 
riety of growth. I think it will pay you to cover and pro- 
tect it, because your plant will be in a healthy condition, and 
will add the new body, which will be the stem for the fol- 
lowing year. When spring comes, it will be necessary for 
you in ''some manner to provide for protecting the new 
growth, which will come up 'in the spring. Protect it by 
placing wire on both sides of the row. At one end put a 
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stake, and the first year if your supply of posts is not very 
large, put one every thirty feet, and place your wire down 
low so as to protect this early growth. As your new growth 
comes up to the height of two feet, it will be necessary 
to pinch back the new cane. Baise your wire as the plant 
grows higher so that it will be a protection to the plant as 
it gets older. Your new growth will branch out in limbs at 
a foot and a half from the ground. Those at the bottom 
part of the wood will grow straight up. That is all I do as 
to stopping the early growth of the plant. We have kept 
the plant back during this time and by fall we find we have 
a great amount of wood. 

We have got to protect our fruit in Wisconsin to make it 
a success. But we have not struck as big a job in laying 
down as we might think we have. We have not got to 
take hold of that plant and lay it over. Put on a good 
pair of mittens and take a fork. Commencing on the north 
end of the row and at the base of the plant remove a little 
dirt, that will take it down two and a half to three inches 
and our fork will be under the plant and will remove the 
dirt. Also take a little dirt from under the plant under the 
crown, and as there is a large root it has several laterals, 
and some above and below it. After removing this dirt 
and placing your foot at the base of the plant, you do not 
want to bear very heavy with the fork, but you do want to 
put your strength on the base. The plant will lean over 
and the dirt being removed, will form a vacuum for a place 
to lay it down. I never have put a fork on the opposite 
side of the plant. My rows all run from north to south and 
one plant laps on to the other. I use a spade or fork to 
cover them with. You can use a horse and plow but it 
breaks the roots. Then the size of the plant will be so large 
that it will be impossible for you to crowd your plow 
in without there being more dirt on those plants than is 
necessary. And in spring when you remove the dirt don't 
let them get too deep, it will make your plants late. In cov- 
ering with a spade you can use about as much dirt as you 
want^ and the codt in dollars and cents is about even. In 
the spring you raise them up and place the wire on each 
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side, this is to protect the bountiful amount of fruit which 
it has been the luck of all our growers to receiva 

President — There is an opportunity for just a few ques- 
tions. What size wire do you use? 

Answer. — Number twelve. 

Question — What did you do with the wire when you lay 
them down? 

Answer — You can pull it to the opposite side and catch it 
about three times so that you have plenty of room, in that 
vacancy to lay the wire. 

Question — What is the estimate of the expenses of cover- 
ing an acre? 

Answer — It will cost about $5 per acre. 

Question — How far apart is the wire? 

Answer — The wire is about one and one-half feet apart. 
The stakes may be a foot apart, but the size of your plants 
will spread in spite of yoUi 

Question — Do you prune the plants in the spring? 

Answer — No, sir; only in the stopping of the early growth. 

Question — What variety do you use? 

Answer — Ancient Briton, mostly. 

Question — Do you let sprouts grow in the summer time? 

Answer — No; none outside of the holes. We have prac- 
tised a thinning of the canes if there is too large a number. 
The heaviest part of the fruit is on the laterals. If you cut 
them back, you will improve the quality of fruit somewhat, 
but I have yet to see the blackberries that do not ripen. 

Question — Do you manure your blackberries at any tin^e 
after they are set? 

Answer — Yes; every other year at the farthest. 

Question — How long can you keep a plantation on the 
same ground? 

Answer — At least five years. 

Question — How can you get the manure on in a seven 
foot row? 

Answer — Drive in with a sleigh in the winter. 

Question — Did you ever lose a crop of blackberries? 

Answer — Yes, sir. Spring and winter killing. 
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Question— When would you remove the canes that have 
borne? 

Answer — I do not remove them as soon as we are through 
picking, but cut them off and leave them in the rows in the 
wire, and when I lay them down I drag that out. After they 
are laid down we take a team and if convenient burn this 
old wood at the time. 

A gentleman — You could not any more drive a team in 
mine than you could in this building. 

Question — Do you keep yours in the hedge or hill? 

Answer — In the hedge. 

The variety we speak of is the Ancient Briton. Some of 
these gentlemen have been inclined to think that we do not 
grow very large blackberries at Ripon. We have grown a 
number of kinds and have not seen a bush yet but that will 
grow just as large berries as anywhere. 

Question — How long will it take to lay down an acre? 

Answer — One acre a day. 

President — We will bfing this discussion up this after- 
noon. Our time has already passed. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The election of officers being in order, resulted in the elec- 
tion of the following named gentlemen: 

President — J. M. Smith, of Green Bay. 

Vice-President — B. F. Adams, of Madison. 

Secretary — H. C. Adams. 

Mr. Adams declined with the following remarks : 

H. C. Adams — I stated in my re'port that I did not wish 
to be considered a candidate for Secretary and I do not feel 
like changing my opposition now. I think it is compliment- 
ary, but at the same time I do not feel that I can do this 
offi 30 justice in connection with my private business. I have 
a farm to run and have to work that farm myself and in 
addition to that I am connected with the newspaper busi- 
ness and dairying business, and in the institute work in the 
winter and I do not think the society wants such a man, and 
8-H. 
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in doing this work he should not be infringing on his other 
duties. I do not think I can do justice to this oflSce and to 
my other business interests. 

Mr. Kellogg, — If the Secretary means all he says, I do not 
know but that we mean all we say. I move that we pro- 
ceed for an informal ballot. 

Mr. Adams declining was so emphatic that on the final 
balloting, B. S. Hoxie, of Evansville, was declared elected 
Secretary; A. L. Hatch, of Ithaca, Corresponding Secretary; 
Matt Anderson, of Pine Bluff, Treasurer, and A. L. Hatch^ 
of Ithaca, Superintendent. 

The Executive Board as elected are: * 

First District — Geo. J. Kellogg, Janesville. 

Second District — Chas. H. Hamilton, Ripon. 

Third District — Geo. H. Bobbins, Platte ville. 

Fourth District — James Currie, Milwaukee. 

Fifth District — Henry Floyd, Berlin. 

Sixth District — Daniel Huntley, Appleton. 

Seventh District — C. A. Hatch, Ithaca. 

Eighth Dibtrict — E. G. Partridge, Warren. 

Ninth District — William Springer, Fremont. 

Committee on New Fruits — J. C. Plumb, of Miiton; A. G. 
Tuttle, Barai)oo, and F. K. Phoenix, of Dalevan. 

Committee on Finance — J. C. Plumb, F. K. Phoenix, and 
A. L. Hatch. 

Committee on Horticulture and Fertilizers — Prof. W.' A, 
Henry, C. H. Bobbins, and B. S. Hoxie. 

Committee on Nomenclature — G. P. Peffer, Pewaukee; 
H. Floyd, Berlin, and J. 0. Plumb, Milton. 



PABKS AND LAWNS. 

By B. S. hoxie, Evansvillb, Wis. 

Mr. President^ Ladies and Gentlemen : — When asked by 
our secretary for the topic of a paper to be presented at this 
meeting, my reply was— if I wrote it would be something 
about Parks and Lawns. It is useless for me to say I have 
given the subject no thought; but to think about things or 
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objects and to write about them so others may get the 
benefit of that thought and be profited by it is quite another 
thing. 

If the importance of a subject is measured by the hold 
which it has on the public mind then I fear I have taken an 
unimportant theme — consequently a harder task to enter- 
tain and instruct my audience. 

My first recollection of beauty in childhood's days was 
a bright, rosy-red, round apple. But in boyhood nothing 
afforded me so much pleasure as a ramble in the woods on 
the hill-side of my father's farm. And there is ever present 
to my memory the recollection of a round-spreading, low- 
branched fragrant or yellow birch tree. The limbs were so 
low down that the topmost height was reached by a slight 
effort. * Limbs and branches were so closely set, foliage and 
shade so dense, that scarcely the sun's rays or a drop of 
rain could strike the earth within ten feet of the trunk and 
many a time when going for the cows its drooping branches 
afforded ample protection from a passing shower. Mother's 
apple tree standing in the row of currant bushes, grown 
from seed which she had planted when first she became a 
bride, the fragrant birch and the rambles in the woods all 
made impressions on my mind which are akin to reverence 
wiien in memory I am transported back to bo}' hood's home; 
and I can realize the inspiration which our poet caught up 
when he wrote, " The groves were God's first temples." I 
always have a sort of pity for the man or woman who 
never knew the pleasures of childhood as connected with 
some favorite tree. But to plant that tree and watch its 
growth is almost like caring for a living being. 

Who is there before me who has not read that beautiful 
poem of Qeorge P. Morris, " Woodman Spare That Tree." 

Then will you allow me to digress a little while I give a 
bit of history. Mr. Morris, in a letter to a friend, dated New 
York, February 1, 1837, gives the following account of how 
he came to write the poem. He says: ** Riding out of 
town a few days since in company with a friend, an old gen- 
tleman, he invited me to turn down a romantic little wood- 
land pass. Your object? I inquired. * Merely to look orjpe 
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more on an old oak planted by my grandfather long before 
I was born, under which I used to play when a boy, and 
where my sisters played with me, and there I often listened 
to the advice and instruction of my parents. Father, 
mother, sisters — all are gone; nothing but the old tree re- 
mains.' Tears came to his eyes and a paleness overspread 
his countonance. After a moment's pause he added, 'Don't 
think me foolish, I do not knpw how it is, but I never ride 
out but I turn down this lane to look at that old tree 
I have a thousand recollections about it and I always 
greet it as an old friend.' These words were scarcely 
uttered when the old gentleman cried out ' there it is! ' 
Near the tree stood a man with his coat off sharpening an 
ax. 'You are not going to cut that tree down, surely.' 
^ Oh but I am though,' said the woodman. ' For what pur- 
pose,' inquired the old man with tremulous emotion. ' Oh, 
I want it for firewood ?' ' What is the tree worth for fire- 
wood?' Why, when I get it down it is worth $10 perhaps.' 
-* Suppose I should give you that sum," said the old gentle- 
* man, " would you let it stand? ' ' Yes, you may be sure of 
that—positive.' ' Then give me a bond to that effect.' We 
went into the little cottage in which my friend was born, 
but now the property of the woodman, and I drew up the 
bond. It was signed and the money paid over, and the young 
girl, the daughter of the woodman, said as we left, that while 
she lived the tree should never be cut. The circumstances 
made a strong impression on my mind and furnished the 
material for the song I send you." ' 

We have many old historic trees which are fast passing 
out of time. Perhaps the most noted of any was Liberty 
Elm in Boston Common, and the old elm tree at Philadelphia, 
where William Penn made his famous treaty with the In- 
dians in 1682. Liberty Elm, in Boston, was planted by a col- 
onial school master, and dedicated to the cause of liberty. 
When I saw it forty years ago its limbs and branches were 
held together with bands and rods of iron, and we can all 
remember a few years ago what historic recollections the 
newspaper press called up when it finally crumbled and 
•crashed to the ground. A granite monument now marks 
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the sacred spot where it stood. But we must not linger with 
these old trees. I only speak of them to show that there is 
no foolish sentimentality but a sacred reverence connected 
with groves and trees. 

It is only within the past few years that much attention 
has been paid to the laying out of public parks fpr the en- 
joyment and happiness of the thousands in our cities. For 
most generally the inheritance left has been in lands and 
mortgages which perish; rather than monuments of use 
which shall live forever. And it is very seldom that owners 
of town sites think of setting apart for public uses a plat of 
ground for the purpose of a park, or public squares even; 
and when too late the citizens have discovered that the place 
most desirable cannot be had at any price. 

Nowhere does occasion call for such a plat of ground more ^ 
than in our new towns on the western prairies; bleak, cold 
and cheerless, as many of them are without bush or tree in 
sight. 

This lack on neglect on the part of property owners is not 
so much because of a niggardly, or miserly money- making 
disposition, as it is for a proper educati6n, or a just appreci- 
ation of the benefits to be derived in later years because of 
this reservation. 

A few years ago while visiting with friends in Frederick, 
Dakota, I noticed that in the entire village plot of one hun- 
dred acres or more there was no reservation of a plat of 
ground for public uses. I wrote to the proprietor calling 
his attention to the fact and suggested that a certain por- 
tion be set apart for that purpose before being sold for 
building sites and that a commencement be made for per- 
imanent improvement; he replied by saying that he should 
be happy to co-operate with the citizens in any undertak- 
ing of the kind, by liberal donations of land for such pur- 
poses. 

While stopping for a few days a number of years 
ago in Hamilton, Canada West, I remember of visit- 
ing a little park right in the heart of the city. The plat of 
ground, less than an acre, was enclosed with a low iron 
fence, and though filled only with annuals, plants and 
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shrubs, was a place of beauty, and a joy forever to the citi- 
zens of that city. 

There are many small plats of ground owned by our rail- 
way companies at their stations, which could be converted 
into beautiful little parks with a very small expense;, and 
every year would add more to the charms of such spots and 
make the route more attractive to the traveler. For men 
and women on a journey will sometimes take a longer 
route when told that it has more natural beauty than the 
other. 

I am glad to' note that some of our railway companies 
are already making a beginning in this matter, and when 
once commenced it will surely be adopted by all lines where 
practicable. The rich of our towns and cities do not feel 
the want or see the necessity for public parks in the sense 
of enjoyment that the poorer or laboring classes do; for 
they can at any time find pleasure and recreation in a drive 
out of town, or in a journey to the country. 

But to the poor there is no place of beauty, no breathing 
place among trees and plants, flowers and vines, unless it 
be at the public park. 

Cemetery associations in most of our towns and cities 
have laid out beautiful grounds, and in some have planned 
for walks and drives, erected fountains, and planted bloom- 
ing plants. All of this is noble and praiseworthy. The sad 
and sorrowing find it indeed hallowed ground, and the 
dread to lay their friends away has been greatly removed by 
the beautiful surroundings. But however much is expended 
on such grounds they never can take the place of a park. 

There is no considerable village or city in our land but 
should have its public parks. This is a necessity, not only 
in a sanitary point of view, but morally as well. And it is 
by no means an unworthy investment viewed from a finan- 
cial standpoint, as the advanced price of real estate adjacent 
to such grounds plainly indicates. 

Minneapolis has at the present time eight parks, of from 
eight to thirty-two acres each, costing, with improvements, 
$350,000, but $225,000 of this will come back from property 
owners whose property abuts to them; and the park corn- 
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» 
missioner says the cost of them will not exceed one tenth 
of a mill on the assessed valuation. Besides these, they 
have secured lands bordering on lakes near by which will 
increase the number of acres to one thousand for parks and 
boulevards. 

The state of Minnesota will be asked to purchase and re- 
store to the commonwealth lands adjacent to, and the falls 
of Minnehaha, as historic grounds. 

The state of New York has lately purchased from private 
individuals, Goat Island and the land adjoininia: Niagara 
Falls, and by this munificence have torn down high board 
fences, which the greed of man had erected, completely 
shutting out from view, except for a price, the most won- 
derful sight on the face of our globe. It has, by purchase 
and otherwise secured from spoliation the large tract of 
land known as the " Adriondacs," which will be forever 
kept in timber as a state park. 

Our own state a few years ago — 1879, 1 think — set apart 
a number of townships in what was then Lincoln county, 
now Oneida, a portion of our state rough in its picturesque 
beauty of rocks and trees but dotted with lakes and brook 
trout streams, to be kept as a state park. 

A few state parks like the Adriondac in New York, our 
own in Wisconsin, the Yellowstone, of national fame, these 
not many years hence will be as attractive to foreign sight- 
seers as Switzerland to Americans. 

Every state in our union should make reservation of some 
spot held sacred from the greed or cupidity of man as one 
everlasting heritage from the hands of the Creator. 

The public lands belonging to states and to the United 
States are rapidly passing beyond our control into the 
ownership of citizens and syndicates; and a few years hence 
this opportunity will be lost. 

But while I mention this fact in relation to state and na- 
tional parks my plea is more for those in towns and cities; 
for here it is .where the thousands are to be benefited by 
the refining and healthful influence of fountains and trees 
in this contact with nature. 

There is only one '* Shaw's garden" in the United States, 
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and the citizens of St. Louis take pride in theirs. 'And 
there is only one Shaw in the world that had the wealth, 
or a cultivated taste in the direction which his took to make 
such a beautiful spot for the whole world to look upon. I 
am quite sure though there are men with ample means . in 
many of our towns who can and will if their attention is 
properly directed give of their wealth and influence enough 
to purchase land and make the beginning. And this enter- 
prise once started in a town by such persons will not lack 
for municipal aid to complete the work. 

In selecting the site for such a park it should not be too 
far out of town — for remember those who are to receive 
the greatest benefit from it are the ones not able to ride in 
carriages. What if the town grows and land becomes val- 
uable, all the better for the city and the land owners near 
this property. 

Business often invites m^n to erect shops and manufac- 
turies in places where culture and refinement cannot find 
a home. But thf^ busfness prospects of two given towns be- 
ing equal; the one which has the advantage of beautiful 
scenery, will attract the better class of citizens. Money and 
wealth does not always bring health and happiness. And 
though we are living in a utilitarian age and men are 
scrambling after power and riches there is with it all more 
culture, and niore refinement, and more thought bestowed 
in directions which tend to the happiness of our fellow be" 
ings than ever before. 

Some four or five years ago a gentleman of wealth, from 
one of the towns in western New York was visiting at my 
house, and in our conversation he mentioned a piece of 
property consisting of a small field and woodland, in all 
some thirty acres laying adjacent to the city, valuable be- 
cause of its location, not by his own efforts. Though he 
had been offered a good price for it because the citizens 
wanted it for a park — as it was the only place which 
seemed to be available or well adapted to such purposes — 
he had refused all offers, holding it for a higher price. 

When about to leave I said to him, Mr. L do you know 

that you are getting on in years, you are as old or older 
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than I am with no wife, child, or near relative that needs 
your wealth when you leave it. Now why not deed that 
piece of land .in fee simple to that city under conditions 
which they can comply with, and for the use and purposes 
of a park. Then your name will be handed down to pos- 
terity as one who loved his kind. He looked on me as 
as though a new thought had dawned upon him and I hope 
to hear sometime that the plat of ground has been deeded 
for such a purpose. 

One great educator to promote enterprises of this kind in 
smaller towns is a '^ village improvement club." The city of 
Ripon in pur state, a few years ago organized an association 
of this kind and by their efforts, public attention was well 
directed in the way of improvements. Streets were properly 
graded; old unsightly poplar trees were cut down, and 
maples and elms were planted in their places, and in one 
year fifteen hundred trees were set out on the lines of streets 
in that little city. And more lawn mowers were sold in the 
succeeding year than for the five years previous. 

There is nothing which adds more to the fine healthful 
appearance of a town than to see the residence portion of 
streets lined with shade and ornamental trees; and none for 
our climate are more beautiful or durable than the elm and 
hard maple. 

Other varieties may have their admirers and their uses in 
parks or by the roadside, and of this I did intend to speak 
under the head of lawns; but I find my time has expired and 
therefore I must leave that for another subject, and another 
occasion. 

Since writing this I notice by a late paper, the following 
in relation to the improvements in Minneapolis. Among 
the public improvements the labor bestowed upon the parks 
and boulevards is by no means least prominent. There are 
roomy and handsome parks in the city, containing in the 
aggregate 1,050 acres of land, besides a number of small ones 
and the boulevard enclosures of several fine avenues. Upon 
these the city expended nearly $200,000 in 1887, and alto- 
gether about $689,000. 
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WHAT SOME FARMERS DO NOT KNOW. 
By Mbs. a. J. CLARK, Waterloo, Wis. 

When Supt. Morrison asked me to write something for 
the Institute, he said. ^' Let it be something which will set 
the farmers thinking." 

Although I fully believe that most women know more 
about all kinds of farming than most men, as is shown by 
the notorious fact that widows are invariably the best 
farmers in the whole community — yet I do not propose to 
to go into a general discussion in regard to running the 
whole farm, but will confine what I have to say to those 
things which occur about the house, and which are more or 
less intimately connected with the woman's part of the 
business. What ever happens to the rest of the farm, we 
have to take care of the home — to do our best to make the 
home happy, to feed the men, to soften their cares, and fre- 
quently to assauge their savage moods. In doing these 
duties and performing these tasks, it has occurred to me 
that some things I know and do, may not be known and 
done by all farmers, and that from my experience I may 
show them how they can arrange some things to their 
greater happiness and advantage; promising however, that 
I do not come here as an expert in anything. I am a 
learner only, and if I recommend things that most of you 
have and are familiar with^ still please remember that there 
may be some few who do not have them, and to those, these 
are words are addressed. For instance, it is not every farmer 
who has ice in the summer. We have not been without it 
at our house for the past twelve years, and it has added 
greatly to our comfort. Our men take a piece in a pail to 
the harvest fields, our butter comes to the table hard and 
cool in the hottest weather. We can keep meat fresh nearly 
a week, and any kind of meat is a great deal better for be- 
ing kept at least four days before eating. We can have ice 
cream when we wish, and the cost is not over two cents a 
dish. In a hundred ways, and at a thousand times in the 
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season, ice increases otir happiness. The expense with us 
has been trifling. The best way, of course, is to build an 
ice house — we, however, preferred economy, and stored 
ours in our cellar. Four winter days' work, with us, at a 
time when the men have noting else to do, puts in a supply 
for the summer, the only expense after starting being about 
fifjy cents a year for waste in saw dust. I know of no 
other so small expense that brings as large le turns. 

After we get the ice the next thing that comes in is the 
hot-bed. I hope there is not a farmer within the sound of 
my voice who has not a hot-bed; but in case there should 
be, letjne assure him that he can not get as much comfort from 
any one piece of ground as he can from a properly managed 
hot-bed. Ours is 4x12 feet. We start it March 1, having the 
hole dug and dirt put in the cellar in the fall before freezing. 
Directions for making a hot bed you will find in nearly all 
agricultural papers, or if any one wishes I can tell them how 
we make ours. By the fifth day the bed is ready for the 
seed. Experience is the only practical guide in regard to 
this, and in regulating the heat of the bed. By the time you 
have lost one or two crops by overheating, you will know 
yourself something about it. This is the way we learned: 
Our bed has four sash; two of these we devote to lettuce and 
radish. Most kinds of lettuce do well, but for the radish, 
you want the small kind, like French Breakfast, etc. Sow 
the lettuce seed thick over both beds — by beds meaning the 
portion under each of the two sash. Sow it thick, because 
the design is to pull it up as you eat it, leaving enough in 
the bed to fill its place. You harvest it by continually 
throwing it out. Sow your radish in drills, five or six inches 
apart, and seed three or four to an inch, over one-half of 
the bed, leaving half a bed for lettuce alone, the design be- 
ing that the radish will mature first and be pulled out, leav- 
ing the lettuce to grow. This works all right, but the radish 
retards the lettuce somewhat, so we leave half of one bed 
for lettuce alone. My birthday comes on April 1st, and my 
husband always expects to have a bunch of radish and of 
lettuce for me for dinner on that day. This year we had 
them on the 22d of Marcji. Whether the weather conditions 
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were more favorable, or because we knew more about hot- 
beds, I cannot say. From that time on we had all the let- 
tuce and radish we wanted to eat, and gave away several 
hundred. I would say here that having something like 
this to give away is one of the minor pleasures of life. 
When we give away anything like an early bunch of rad- 
ishes, an extra melon, or a big bnnch of grapes, then two 
parties feel good; the giver, because he has something extra 
that the other party has not, while the party receiving the 
gift is glad because he gets it. Thus both parties' are 
pleased — a thing that does not always happen in all trans- 
actions. 

Having sown two beds to luttuce and radishes, which 
every one must consider the mainstay of the hot-bed, each 
should consult their own tastes in regard to the remainder. 
We sow one bed to spinach. This is an excellent early green, 
and if grown in a hot-bed it comes at a time when there is 
a craving for something of that kind. In the fourth bed we 
BOW beet seed — which we boil when grown, both tops and 
roots together — and tomato and celery seed, sowing the cel- 
ery seed at the lower end of the sash where there is most 
shade. I notice that not many farmers raise celery. They 
make a mistake in not doing it. There is nothing better — 
it is good all winter. We do not raise anything with as lit- 
tle trouble as we do celery. We keep permanent trenches 
enriching them a little each time we set plants in them. We 
bleach the celery in these trenches by hilling up. Take up 
about November 1st, with a lot of dirt on the roots and store 
in the cellar. The hot- bed needs some little attention; it 
must be covered over cold nights and opened daytimes, and 
watered as often as the ground becomes dry on top. There 
is not work enough about it to trouble one; it is a delight to 
see the green vegetables growing, with snow on the ground 
outside. April 1st we start another hot-bed. We use two 
sash for this one, and take storm windows. This, doubtless, 
is a shiftless way, but we have no state appropriation for 
our hotbed, as at the agricultural farm, and that is the way 
we do it. Anyway, it answers our purpose. I am fond of 
cucumbers, and we raise in the hot-bed two hills, which are 
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ready tp eat in May and June. We also start cabbage plants 
and cauliflower, and brusselssprouts, and to parties who like 
cabbage and do not raise cauliflower and brussels. sprouts, I 
would say, plant some. The seed only costs 5 or 10 cents, 
and I think you will be surprised to find how much better 
they are than cabbage. We also put peppers in this bed, 
and give the melons a start. We do this by taking a piece 
of sod eight inches square— place it in the hot-bed bottom- 
side up — and sow the seed on it. In this way the plant gets 
an excellent start. When danger of freezing is over, the 
whole sod is easily lifted up and planted in the garden, with- 
out any set back to the growth of the plant. We raise the 
small netted nutmeg. The large variety of musk melon, 
though showy, is coarse, and its flavor does not compare 
with that of the smaller kind. We had ripe ones this year 
from the latter part of July until frost came. ' The best 
time to eat them is to begin your breakfast with about half 
of one. If you want to eat them the genteel way, eat them 
with a spoon aad season with salt. 

I do not think the rest of our garden differs from yours, 
except perhaps it is not as good. We find we can buy our 
peas cheaper than we can raise them. We used to buy 12J 
cents worth of seed peas, and harvest 10 cents worth of crop. 
Later we found a man who raised good peas and sold them, 
and we got ours there. Of course that is not the^way to do, 
but as I told you before, we do not set ourselves up as ex- 
amples, but we do get the peas, which after all is the main 
thing. "W e always plant a small piece of evergreen sweet 
corn, about the 1st of July, and we have had good roasting 
ears all through the month of October, even after hard 
frosts; and late sweet corn we find just as much a luxury 
as the earliest. Of course every man in this hall has an as- 
paragus bed. If there is one who hasn't, then let him take 
fifty cents next spring and buy 100 1-year-old plants and 
make a bed that will last him a lifetime. |If he finds by mid- 
summer that he has not done this, then let him harvest his 
wheat, and sell his hogs, which I believe will be all the crop 
he will raise, trade off his farm, and go west. 

At our house we have a vineyard of 300 grape vines, oc- 
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cupy ing about one- half acre of land. We set them out when 
we did not know as much as we do now, and there are al- 
together too many for a farmer. It takes quite a little time 
to attend to so many, and the chances are that they will not 
be cared for as they ought, but I should say that a farmer 
who did not have twenty-five vines was not doing justice 
to himself. They can be bought for ten cents each, and the 
labor on twenty five vines will be very little. We train 
ours on sticks, but with a few vines, the best way would be 
a trellis. 

I will not go into details of vine culture, but will tell you 
the kinds I would get if I were setting out twenty- five Tines 
First, ten Concords; this is the standard variety for this 
country and is a good grape — if you can't get any better; 
then five Dela wares — this is not as productive or thrifty as 
the Concord, but it has always done well with us, and what 
grapes of this kind you do raise, are good enough for any- 
body; three Hartf ords, an early kind, not as good as the Con- 
cords; three Dianas, late bat excellent, and will keep till 
Christmas; two Rogers' Hybrids — showy, and much liked by 
some; one Muscatine and one Isabella. This last is an ex- 
cellent grape, but late. If you can plant it so as to train it 
on the south side of your house, and water it with dish- 
water, you can raise from 100 to 500 pounds of grapes on 
one vine. I have known this done. Grapes are not only 
one of the most pleasant, but also one of the most healthy 
foods. In Germany there are grape cures, feeding the pa- 
tient wholly on grapes. Besides if you want to know who 
and how many your friends are, don't wait till trouble and 
misfortune fall on you as some recommend (that is not the 
way at all), but plant a vineyard and you will find out every 
one you have, when grapes are ripe — and if you are good 
fellows, as I have no doubt you are — you will be astonished 
at their numbers and their popularity. This is all right, and 
as it should be. Everyone should have, or try to have some 
little extras that his neighbors do not, and have it with the 
design of entertaining his friends. • It may be grapes, it may 
be melons, or nuts, or sweet corn, or apples, or cider — but 
whatever it is it should be each one's endeavor to have 
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something of the kind, and that a little better than other 
people have. This is hospitality, and though without hos- 
pitality one may exist and go through the motions of life, 
one does not live. My neighbors are always giving me 
something, and I am always glad to have a small chance to 

pay them back. 
Tou need not fear having your grapes wasted. Those 

you do not eat or give away you can make into wine; 
though if you do so with the expectation of having any- 
thing very good, I fear you will be disappointed. Neverthe- 
less a little pure wine is occasionally a good thing to have 
in the house, and is quite an addition to some kinds of pud- 
ding sauce. But wine-making is a trade, and I doubt if any 
of our farmers can acquire it. Speaking of pudding sauce 

is to the house. What I have said before this was 

but to show how to get things to eat in the house. 

Now I come to what is pre eminently my own domain — 
the inside of the house — and the food and the preparation 
of the food for the farmer, yet saying this: That as the far- 
mer is generally the hungriest person in the house, it should 
be his business, within reasonable limits, to say what he 
wants to eat, and to have it as he says. I never denied this 
in my house. I think the trouble with many farmers is that 
they do not furnish enough material for their bills of fare. 
There are some farmers who do not kill a beef. They may 
not have one of their own to kill, or if they do will sell it, 
and many would think it a great outlay to buy a beef. Here 
I am sure is a mistake. One* has to eat to live, and every 
kind of food costs something. If you do not ,eat beef you 
eat more pork, and I do not believe the difference in expense 
between beef and pork amounts to much. Last fall we 
bought a nice heifer in partnership with a friend. It cost 
$20, and we sold the hide for $4; this gave us each about 300 
pounds of beef for $8. This is not bad, as we had fresh beef 
from December till March, and corned beef through the 
spring and early summer. We make the shank and tough 
pieces into soup. 

There are a great many ways of making soup — I will 
give you mine. I do not boil the meat at all, but stew 
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or simmer Qve or six hours^ skim off all the fat and 
take out the meat^ as it ought to be worthless after so much 
cooking. This leaves the clear broth, which should be thick 
enough to jelly when cold; to this I add one-half cup canned 
tomato, a small onion, a little celery, salt and pepper, a bay 
leaf and a handful of vermicelli or macaroni (the last is 
quite an addition, as it costs only ten cents a pound, and a 
pound will do for many soups). All these additions do not 
thicken the soup, but simply flavor it, and thus made, we 
have, with very little trouble, a better soup than you usu- 
ally get at hotels, a plateful of which at the beginning of 
dinner, gives zest for all that follows. As to your steak, do 
not fry it, that is simply to murder it again. Broil it over 
hot coals, so that the heat of the fire can come directly on 
the meat; then put a little pepper, salt and butter on it, and 
it is done, especially if it is not too well done — for what- 
ever opinion we may have about it in the country — people 
who make a point of beiug particular about what they eat, 
who employ high-priced cooks, and who devote much 
thought and attention to having their food right, invariably 
insist upon having their beef rare, and as they have studied 
the, question and know what they are about, I think we 
should do well to follow them. Perhaps you may think I 
have said a good deal about beef, but I know a farmer— a 
man by no means young — who, having occasion to dine 
with a man in this town, had some beef set before him, and 
did not know what kind of meat it was. He had never eaten 
any before. There is nothing I can tell you about pork that 
you do not know, only saying that a hog is best when be- 
tween three and four weeks old. 

Farmers always have plenty of chicken*, and they are 
good if you do not eat too many of them. When a farmer 
has company, or when he wants a change in his diet, it is 
very easy to go out and kill a chicken; but it is a meat that 
one soon tires of, and I think most people prefer beefsteak 
occasionally, in the summer, to too much chicken. Farmers 
do not think they are extravagant in eating poultry, but do 
think they are in buying butcher's meat; yet it is very easy 
to figure that they might sell the chickens they eat and buy 
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much more food in the shape of beef. A fowl that will feed 
two persons, will buy beef that will feed four. 

Some side dishes of vegetables should always accompany 
the meat and potatoes, and a farmer need not lack for 
variety in this, all the year round. Dried sweet corn is 
nearly if not quite as good as canned corn, and is good 
through the year. Squash can be had six months, and cab- 
bage, and beets — parsnips and turnips are always a sure 
crop. We at our place always have as a side dish, dried 
fruit or canned fruits at each meal. 

No farmer need lack for cherries, or raspberries, or grapes 
to can, and there is no better sauce than cider apple sauce. 
We boil down enough cider every other year (apple year), ^ 
to fill a ten-gallon keg, boiling down five gallons into one. 
Then to make apple sauce it is only necessary to drop in 
sweet apples and cook them until soft. You can have it 
frozen all winter, and can it for summer. I frequently send 
a tub to jcity friends, and they are unanimous as to its 
merits. As for your second course, I suppose it is mostly 
pie. Pies are well enough, and I make them, apple and 
pumpkin, lemon and mince (you can have your mince meat, 
and have them all summer if you are fond of mince pies), 
but they are expensive comparatively, and not always 
wholesome. I object to their crowding out the various 
simpler and better puddings. A cent's worth of sago with 
a few apples will make a pudding for four, which, eaten 
with sugar and cream, is a dish good enough for any one. 
I hope there is np farmer in these days of low prices for but- 
ter, but thinks it more profitable to eat all the cream he 
wants rather than to sell it. An old-fashioned Indian pud- 
ding, such as our grandmothers used to make, is good, and 
two or three eggs, milk and sugar, with a handful of raisins 
thrown in, make a good custard pudding, which eat with 
wine sauce, if you have any currant wine in your house. In 
their season, a red raspberry pudding is about the best there 
is, and if you wish you can make a plum pudding which 
will keep good all winter. There are lots of kinds of pud- 
dings, and they ought to have a better chance. As to cake, 
9-H. 
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in my oppinion, it is a vanity. I do not make it, but I know 
young ladies who can make forty kinds, and yet are not 
able to tlirn out a good loaf of bread. There is more time, 
trouble and expense wasted on cake, and less good comes 
from it, than anything else placed on the farmer's table. 

It may be you think I have said too much about eating 
and things to eat, but nearly every movement a .farmer 
makes, and everything he does is directed to the end of 
raising something to eat for somebody, and as that 4s his 
business he should show enough regard for himself to take 
care that he gets his share of the good things he raises. 
He has the first chance at them, and nothing should be too 
good for him. Yet if he is contented with inferior sur- 
roundings, if food and cooking which do not satisfy city 
people are good enough for him, if he sells the best and 
keeps the poorest, if, when eggs are high he sells his to 
some other man and waits till they are cheap before eating 
any himself^ if, although he may build a big bari^, he lives 
in a mean house, if he limits his reading to one newspaper^ 
if his manners are not such as are current in good society^ 
if his habits are disagreeable and repulsive to well bred 
people, then this man makes a second class man of himself; 
and however high an opinion he may have of himself, and 
as a rule he would be indignant to be told he was not as 
good as anybody, yet in reality he is a second-class man; 
and people who pay attention to these things which he neg- 
lects, are his superiors — though neither by nature or by ac- 
quirements are they better, or as well off as he is. It is 
only when farmers begin to seek after the first rate in 
everything, that farming will take the position which be- 
longs to it. I see an arrangement of the tanks at the Badger 
State House wind mill, which seems to be one worthy of 
notice to those who have wind mills. By this arrangement 
well water can be carried into the house. From the nature 
of the case water works must always be a difficult thing to 
have on a farm, but something like this one we could have. 
I think facilities for taking a bath in farm houses are apt to 
be conspicuous by their entire absence. There was once a 
chimney sweep who declared he was bound to wash his 
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face once a week, whether it needed ft or not. I fancy a 
good maay farmers do their bathing on the same principle 
— they will go in swimming once a year, whether they need a 
bath or not. At our house we have a bath tub on castors, 
which we keep in the shed, and can run it to the kitchen by 
the fire, and can get hot water from the kitchen stovo. It 
is not a very good arrangement, but it answers better than 
nothing; the tub all set and framed can be had of any 
plumber for about ten dollars. I have my cistern water 
brought into the house by a pump in my sink, which adds^ 
to my comfort greatly, and I have come to the conclusion^ 
that our comfort, after all, is about the thing to look after- 
on the farm. The time has gone for getting rich on the 
farm. I think it i3 coming again, for our children anyway, 
if not for us; but just now it seems to me that farmers 
should plan to try make themselves comfortable rather than 
rich. It requires too much sacrifice to accumulate anything 
great on the farm at present prices, though of course it can 
be done, and is done by some, though personally, I consider 
it a mistake. 

The plan of life laid out by the Illinois farmer, is not now 
as popular as it used to be. He said he would put his land 
into corn, then he would feed his corn to hogs, and take the^ 
money to buy more land to raise more corn to feed more- 
hogs, and so on and on, in one eternal round of land, com^ 
and hogs. That was his idea of life. It was certainly a lit- 
tle in advance of the idea one of his hogs would have had* 
if he could have expressed it, though I think not much. 

I will give you an epitaph inscribed some centuries ago on 
the tomb of a French nobleman — supposed to be his senti- 
ments, after his death in regard to his possessions. It says: 

"What I gave, that I have. 
What I spent, that I had, 
What I saved, that I lost." 

What he gave was treasure laid up in heaven, and he had 
that waiting for him in the next world. What he spent he 
had anyway, and had some good out of it; but what he 
saved up was wholly lost to him. This epitaph always 
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seemed to me the quintessence of wisdom in regard to piling 
lip property, and my own advice to comfortable farmers 
who own a quarter section of land is to consider whethei it 
is not a better way to take one's comfort, to improve one's 
surroundings, to cultivate one's mind and to enjoy life gen- 
erally, even if one does not make so much money — rather 
than slave and dig from early dawn till dewy eve, that some 
one else may enjoy what they have tried so hard to gain. 

There are luxuries a farmer can have better than any one 
«lse. In the matter of food, he should have better food than 
any other profession. He can, if he tries, have as (Jelicate 
and refined tastes as anybody, and those wouldn't cost him 
a cent, and reading matter is neither costly nor difficult to 
obtain. Is it not, then, a higher goal to place before a culti- 
vator of the earth, to make names of farmer, thinker, gen- 
tleman and scholar synonymous, rather than to teach him 
to raise more corn, to feed more hogs, to buy more land? 



MY WAY OF MAKING A RURAL HOME ATTRAC- 

TIVE. 

By CHAS. W. GARFIELD. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — As I am on the pro- 
gram and it would by incomplete without me, I will say 
what I please. So it will be saying what you know already 
only you do not practice it. 

If there is anything I love to talk about it is those things 
which help us to make our homes more attractive, more 
beautiful, more delightful to live in, and by and by more 
likely to be remembered. First, I will say, that which adds 
most to attractiveness to home is mutual helpfulness on the 
part of all of the family. This is a very simple thing to 
talk about. It is something we all know about and some- 
thing that we do not all practice. My mother says she does 
not like a man to show his affection by sitting down by her 
side all the time. There is the water pail that gets empty, 
and it is a very good thing to have a man that will fill it up; 
and she says it a mighty good husband that knows when 
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it is empty. A Russian bishop was assisting his wife, help- 
ing put out the week's washing. A gentleman called and 
said, "This is strange," but, said the bishop, "Do you know 
the rule I must act upon"? " No I do not." " Do you know 
that a Russian bishop can never have a second wife?" 

Next to mutual helpfulness I put confidence, that perfect 
trust which banishes all fear. I do not mean the confidenco 
in a wife or husband, but in the whole family and the confi- 
dence connected with it. 

I got in from milking one morning and my wife called me 
into the dining room, and I noticed on the table cloth the 
letters, C. O. W. I went to my boy and asked him about the 
table. He said he did not know anything about the table or 
table cloth. I asked what the words were and he told me. 
I asked what do they spell? And the little fellow says 
" cow." I had won his confidence, and I want to keep that 
boy's confidence all my days. Order begets respect in the 
home. The most natural thing in the world is for a boy to 
sling his bat down. It is natural. Now this matter of order 
reaches every one in the house. We have too many places 
for our things and have not good memories enough. Untidi- 
ness. I know a man that goes to oar Horticultural Society. 
When he came to our society he was not married and gen- 
erally came with a lady. He came perfectly dressed, clean 
linen and looked neat and tidy. After awhile he got mar- 
ried. About the third meeting after that, the first thing I 
noticed, he did not have a necktie on at all. I noticed that 
his clothes were unbrushed. I made up my mind that he 
better not have been married at all. I want the courting 
days and methods to go right along through life. You need 
not say, " I love you better than anybody else," so many 
times, but do for your wife the same as when you were try- 
ing to win her for your wife. The habit of not changing 
one's clothes when he ought to, and the general excuse 
hinges on the question of ease. A man will say, " I am too 
tired to do this. Don't ask me to change my clothas this 
time." Now it occurs to me that if any such man could have 
just his own way and a woman of the same character, their 
home would be the embodiment of Indian luxury. 
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The amusement of the home I count as one of the perma- 
nent things, especially if there are children. I have a tip 
top good time so as to make the members of the family have 
a good time. I want everybody connected with the home 
to take hold of the amusement, and the little boy can take 
it up and enjoy it as much as the older children. I do think 
that it is always best to have some amusement that will 
have some skill in it. 

In appreciation of each other's habits, tastes and kind- 
nesses, we find the height of courtesy in the rural home. 
Whatever the work of either cf the family is, it is very de- 
sirable that every member of the family help each other 
along. Are you always as thoughtful as you ought to be 
when these little kindnesses come to you? A man who has 
no appreciation of such love should not live in this world 
and become a parent. 

Do we, as we ought, pay attention to our boys at home 
with reference to their surroundings in ^their own rooms? 
Boys' nature goes away from girls' nature in just the direc- 
tion that we would like to keep it together. There is noth- 
ing too good to use in the home. I wish that every country 
home could be without a parlor. I do not want anything 
too good to be used or touched. Let, me also say a word 
about courtesies and manners. I believe that there is some- 
thing wrong in home instructions when boys do not treat 
their mothers and sisters a little better than others. I once 
called at a house where there were three little girls in the 
room with their father and mother. Their mother had se- 
lected some pictures to show them, and the father saw that 
two of the children wore seated and one was not. He went 
and got a chair for the little one to sit upon. This is the 
way to teach courtesy. There is one guide to all these sug- 
gestions, and that is love. You have got to have the true 
and earnest love to make life worth living. 

The exterior of the home is the overflow. When you ap- 
proach a home you have an index to the inside; and there is a 
certain amount of privacy that we want in connection with 
our homes. There are lots of people that have no home. So in 
the building of our interior and exterior homes, let us remem- 
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ber that there are others who have no homes of their own, 
and while we are taking comfort in the world, let us help 
our neighbors to help enjoy with us. Some say this is sen- 
timent, but I cannot say to all such people, " Do you know 
what the good Lord does in this world ? What are the 
beautiful leaves for? What does the world know to be so 
much better than that in which the Lord has labored for us 
to appreciate and make our own lives so that we may enjoy 
it: the beauty of helpfulness." 
Music. — Adjourned. 



REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON REVISION OF 
FRUIT LIST. 

A member — I move that Mr. Garfield tell us about the 
Schiawosha for trial. 

Mr. Garfield — Of course nothing that I might say in ref- 
ence to Michigan would hardly apply to you. Mr. Hoskins, 
of Vermont, says he is very much pleased with it. He has 
grown it there, and he announced personally to me that he 
was well pleased with the Schiawosha. I should say cer- 
tainly that it might be entirely profitable in your state. It 
is a better keeper, and so far has never been attacked by 
apple scab. 

Schiawosha is entered. 

Mr. Hatch objected to putting the Northwestern Greening 
on the list on account of its not being hardy. 

Mr. Edwards speaks favorably of the quality of the fruit, 
and said that where he had seen it, it had given every indi- 
cation of hardiness. 

A. C. Plumb — Other states are getting hold of it and it 
has passed out of my hands, and the state of Wisconsin 
where it originated books up against it. 

The kind of tree is to be upon the list for trial. 

Mr. Hatch — The committee recommend that the Wind- 
sor Chief be stricken out and the Manchester retained. 

Question— Have they stricken Charles Downing from the 
list? 
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Answer — Yes, sir. 

Windsor Chief was retained. 

Mr. Adams — Mr. President: We have never raised the 
Windsor Chief on our premises, but never have seen any 
man but that thoug:ht highly of it. 

The Champion has been and is the best bearer. Our peo- 
ple have tried it and we have taken them and put them 
side by side and could not find any difference. 

Then give it its right name. I think it would be better. 

Windsor Chief retained, and change of name to Champion. 

Mr. Hatch moved that Manchester be stricken from the 
list. 

The Manchester is the best bearer. It will bear itself to 
death. 

The Manchester for a late bearer is the best we have got. 

Duchess of Oldenburg — Think that our society should 
change that name on our list, and that it be known here- 
after as the Oldenburger. 

I do not see how they could use the word Oldenburg in- 
stead of Duchess. The word Duchess is all the name by 
which it is known. Oldenburg is a mere tag to it. 

Mr. Garfield— You can have a Duchess of Orleans or any 
other town, but cannot have but one Oldenburg as there is 
but one town in Russia by that name. Some may call it by 
the same name. Oldenburg cannot be mixed up with any 
other. .Am simply trying to have all societies agree with 
the American Society. It may be difficult with you here» 
because it is such a leading apple. Most all of our people 
call it Oldenburg. I simply suggest it to Mr. Plumb. 

The explanation is satisfactory. 

Mr. Hallett — It is the only apple that I love, and the only 
apple that I can grow. I ship it and they won't know what 
I am selling if I call it Oldenburg. 

Secretary — It may take a little time to get this around, 
but as the Pomological Society has suggested I think we 
ought to make this change I think it is only justice to our- 
selves to change it. The gentleman can^put on Duchess on 
to his apples for his customers. 

A. L. Hatch — The reason why I want to makp the change 
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is so that they will know ther3 is an American Horticultural 
Society. 

Motion is carried. 

No change in grapes. 

No change in black raspberries. 

Motion to call Ancient Briton, simply Briton. 

I think we are hardly justified in keeping the Chney oa 
trial. 

We do not know what it is. It is a native plumb. 

Motion to be stricken from the list. ' 

Lost. 

No change in gooseberries. 

A member — I move that we put the Ampelopsis Veitchii 
on the list of ornamental shrubs. 

No objection to trial. 

No change in roses. 

Miscellaneous business. 

H. C. Adams — Last winter at our annual meeting an ap- 
propriation was made of one hundred dollars to be expended 
by the executive board in assisting societies and holding 
local meetings. I move you that the appropriation be con- 
tinued the coming year. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Adams — Mr. President: It is customary at our annual 
meetings to have an order of twenty-five dollars to pay 
incidental expenses. I move that an order be drawn for 
J. M. Smith. 

Adopted. 

Mr. Garfield — Every man in the state of Michigan is an 
experimenter. Our Agricultural College has taken some of 
that work and are doing a great deal of good, and we are 
living in hopes in regard to the national appropriation to 
use that in bringing work into the college in the state, 
which we have not been able to do heretofore. May I say 
just a word in a direction that is not generally attached to 
such a discussion? 

Answer — Certainly. 

Mr. Garfield — At every farmers' meeting or at every 
growers' meeting that I have attended, there has never been 
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a statement made but that some man will get up and say 
that is not so. I never found a case but that they usually 
did this^ and it has led me to think how are we going to get 
at some general principle when there is such ^ disagree- 
ment in opinions. We do not put enough time and energy 
into our observations. Another things we are not to draw 
conclusions from a single experiment. Prof. Henry says his 
experiments are taken to England and kept. Fifteen years 
ago I made an experiment in the crossing of apples, and in 
that experiment I simply detailed what I did and saw. I re- 
member one crossing was upon Red Astrachan, and a great 
many of those crosses which I made I saved and made obser- 
vations on^ and one said that indicated that there was a 
mighty eflfect of one upon the other in the fruit. The editor of 
the Gardener's Monthly y when some one gave all the testi- 
mony of immediate crossings of the fruity he mentioned this 
one case^ where there was definite testimony of immediate 
results upon the fruit. The manner of recording it he says, 
changes what was true. He said if Mr. Garfield had experi- 
mented some other year, it would have given different results. 
The only way to get a result from a certain locality is to 
get the aggregate as nearly as possible and get a result from 
a number of experiments and that is what we can do by 
getting some central place for the experimental work. But 
one thing I would like to enforce, is the desirability to teach 
our young people to see accurately and then be able to draw 
an immediate conclusion. 

Mr. Kellogg — In this matter of experiments, I think Prof. 
Budd is doing more than any man in the United States, 
now in regard to this fruit district o£ the state. We have 
the greatest variety of fruit of any one state in the United 
States, as was shown at New Orleans. Our Lake Shore 
region gives us several new varieties that cannot be grown 
any where else in the state. We pick up here and. there, 
varieties of apples that, added to our list makes a wonder- 
ful show. I spoke of the value of apples yesterday in my 
paper. It may be somewhat discouraging. There are cer- 
tain cases of success all through the country, and the sur- 
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roundings, the soil, altitude, varieties and treatment are 
what has given these results. 



WINTER PROTECTION FOR SMALL FRUITS. 
By GEO. H. ROBBINS, Platteville. 

The subject of winter protection has become one of great 
importance to the small fruit growers of Wisconsin. There 
have been more failures during the last few years through 
lack of winter covering than from any other cause. As pro- 
tection for raspberry and blackberry canes seems at this 
time to be of greater importance, I shall devote the most of 
this paper to those subjects. Strawberries are very easily 
covered, and a strawberry does not need to bother much 
about material for such a purpose, as litter of any kind will 
answer; that which contains the least amount of foul seed 
being, of course, given the preference. We do not have to 
go back many years to the time when raspberries, both red 
and black, and blackberries, stood our winters without any 
artificial covering whatever, and bore immense crops each 
year, and it seemed in the near future that in blackberries 
as in strawberries, the supply would aboui equal the de- 
mand. But now that which was then the near future is at 
hand, we find the demand all right, but where is the supply? 
The supply in this state must come from those briars which 
are laid down through our severe winters, and although 
fruit men have been heard to say: " If we have to cover our 
bushes we will stop raising berries," since they found all 
they needed to do to stop raising berries was to leave their 
bushes unprotected they have changed their minds. 

Fifty dollars is not a large profit to make from an acre of 
blackberries properly handled. An acre can be protected at 
a cost of $6. So it is plain to be seen we cannot aflford to 
lose a single crop on account of having to give winter pro- 
tection. There are a great many methods for protecting 
briars through winter, and what will do for some soils will 
not do for others. The great difficulty seems to be in get- 
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ting the canes to the ground without breaking. In lights 
sandy soils, this may be accomplished by removing the soil 
from one side of the bush and bending it in that direction^ 
getting the bend in the roots. But in heavy clay soils, such 
as ours here, it is a much more diflScult undertaking, since 
when the plants become once firmly established, they are 
there to stay, and if we cover at all, we must get them down 
by bending the canes. And when each cane meant a quart 
or more of berries we are apt to get rather nervous if wo 
break too many in getting them down. I find in my experi- 
ence that canes bent down in October when they are full of 
sap are much less liable to break than those put down later 
in the fall. In bending canes I use my hands, protected of 
course by gloves. As soon as I get the tops of the bushes^ 
to the ground I have a man put some dirt on the tips which 
keeps the bushes in place until time for winter covering. 
Before winter sets in I take a team and large plow and plow 
a furrow on each side of each row, throwing the dirt toward 
the bushes. I then finish up with a shovel. Two men with 
a tteam can cover in this manner half an acre of the largest 
canes in a day. Young blackberries and raspberries may be- 
covered in the same manner with a great deal less trouble,, 
two men being able to take care of from one to three acres 
in a day. 

I raise mostly of the Wisconsin raspberry.* Setting my 
plants six feet apart in the row, and eight feet apart, I cut 
back new wood when five feet high, and tie up canes to 
barbed wire, using a single strand to each row. Have pro- 
tected for last seven winters, and have not failed to get a 
good crop each year. Have raised as high as 9,000 quarts 
per acre, but consider 5,000 quarts a good average yield, es- 
pecially where there are only 900 plants placed on an acre. 
One great advantage to the fruit grower, in winter protec- 
tion, lies in the fact that he can select his plants as regards- 
productiveness and quality of fruit, rather than hardiness. 
It costs no more to cover a good blackberry than a poor one,, 
so it is well for us when increasing our plantations of fruit 
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to get the best. I have tested a great many varieties, but 
have not as yet found anything as good as the Wisconsin. 
The past season I kept an account of a half acre of the Wis- 
consin and Snyder blackberries. These plats are only a few 
rods apart. I covered both kinds the fall before, and gave 
them substantially the same care during the summer. I had 
picked from the Snyders 700 quarts of berries, and from the 
Wisconsins 1,600 quarts. This, at 12J cents per quart, the 
price obtained, leaves a balance in favor of the Wisconsins 
of $112.50. Although the yield in either case w^s not very 
large, owing to the dry weather, the comparison remains 
the same. I have not drawn this comparison for the pur- 
pose of advertising, as I am not in the nursery business, and 
have not any plants to sell; but I simply wanted to show 
that in blackberries, as in butter cows, you may give differ- 
ent varieties the same care and the same feed, but you will 
always obtain the best results from the best breed. 



Question --Do you recommend the covering and protec- 
tion of all small fruits? 

Answer — Yes, sir. Cover everything. There may be 
some that are hardy but it seems best to cover as the best 
varieties are not hardy. 

Question — Suppose there is much weeds or grass among 
the plants? 

Answer — I never have any weeds. You take a planta- 
tion well planted and there is but few weeds that grow. 
Plowing in the spring and fall checks the weeds everywhere 
and in the row they are shaded. 

Question — Do you approve of summer pruning? 

Answer — Yes, sir; at about two feet down. If you pinch 
the laterals the same as the stems they will do well. 

Secretary — I remember at every meeting when this ques- 
tion comes up, some people think it an awful task to cover 
their small fruit in the winter. Mr. Hamilton says three 
out of five years his fruit might stand without losing, but, 
he says his fruits are such that he cannot afford to loose any. 
Your fruit patch takes up just as much room whether 
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you cover it or not. For the time you take in covering your 
strawberries or small fruits it would seem very foolish to 
risk them. 

Question — Is it necessary that the plant be entirely 
covered or kept covered through the winter? 

Answer — I think where ever the snow strikes the plant 
it is better to cover them. The direct rays of the sun will 
kill the bush every time, at least ruin the fruit? 

Question — Is there anybody here that has a patch of dew 
berries? It appears to me they are easier handled than the 
blackberries. 

Mr, Edwards — What kind of dewberries do you raise, 
Luecretia? 

Answer — I raise both, and the black. 

Question — Do they bear well? 

Answer — The Luecretia is not so long on the ground. I 
cannot supply my orders for these berries. They are a 
luxuriant berry, but some think because they lie on the 
ground that they are of no account, but they are. The first 
week in July they begin to ripeti and are a finer quality 
than the blackberries. 

Question— Have you anything to keep them up from the 
ground? 

Answer — No sir. Plant seven feet apart each way the 
same as blackberries, then five feet in the rows and in the 
fall we cut them off three feet and this makes it an easy 
matter to cover them. 

Question — What dQ you cover with? 

Answer — Marsh hay is what I cover with. They will 
throw up suckers, I cultivate up to September but not after, 
it will encourage late growth. 

B. F. Adams — They are well worthy of trial. I have 
grown them for the last ten or fifteen years for family use. 
I found that they were so much better than the common 
blackberry that we have planted them for market. Have 
raised more than we could consume and have only sold a 
small quantity of them in the Madison market, always 
bringing the highest price in the market and seemed to be 
liked best by the consumers. 
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H. C. Adams — I get enough berries from ten rod? of 
ground to bring one hundred dollars. 

Question — What kind of soil? 

Answer — Clay and sand. These berries are as much su- 
perior to blackberries as a strawberry to a turnip. They 
have great size and are more pulpy. We take those berries 
into the Madison market and when strawberries are only 
eight cents per quart we cannot get dewberries enough to 
supply customers at twenty-five cents per quart. 



EXPERIENCE IN FRUIT CULTURE. 
By a. L. hatch, Ithaca, Wis. 

How to grow fruit successfully, and how to make money 
out of it, is a subject always in order at horticultural meet- 
ings. My own experience is quite varied and yet I have 
made a success of some things in fruit culture^ not brilliant 
by any means, but still quite tolerable. My apple orchard 
in 1886, gave me a crop of over 2,000 bushels and in 1887 it 
gave me 1,000 bushels. Of grapes I had 1,000 vines, occupy- 
ing a little over an acre„and of 40 kinds. During the last 
two years I have reduced the number to about 600, and the 
kinds to about half a dozen in the main. I estimate the net 
yield to average tl25 for the last ten years. In the last 
dozen years I have fruited each season from ten to fifteen 
kinds of strawberries, and perhaps half as many kinds of 
raspberries. Besides I have planted plums, pears, cherries, 
and other small fruits, of many kinds and in considerable 
numbers. The pears have gone the way of all the earth and 
passed to cremation long ago. The cherries are mostly alive 
and tantalizingly hopeful. The plums have mostly stood 
by with good crops for cultivated native sorts. 

From my experience let me note some of the things I 
think I would do, when I venture more in fruit growing. 
In planting an apple orchard I would set such trees as 
Tetofsky and Duchess deeper than others because they 
sprout so much from the root if set shallow. If for money 
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making I would set but few kinds and would set McMa- 
hon's White as one of them. I would not replant an old 
orchard site. When I had fruit in abundance, I would 
not buy a cider mill nor an evaporator for the purpose of 
working cull or windfall apples into vinegar or drying the 
fruit. If I could not sell the fruit at a paying price I 
should not attempt to compete with southern dried fruit in 
the market. I look earnestly for cold storage to help me 
out in saving fruits for favorable markets and to prevent 
loss of perishable kinds. 

As a rule I would push fruit to market when in best con- 
dition, sort, push and handle carefully and trust to the sea- 
sons to bring average returns. 

I would not top graft or prune trees after a very cold 
winter. I would not depend upon top grafting for an or- 
chard even though! had many large trees to graft. 1 might 
graft a few crabs for variety, and perhaps venture some 
Wealthy and Longfield in that way. I would prefer to 
plant young root grafted nursery trees. 

If I had trees that made a good growth each season, but 
refused to bear I would change their mangement. If culti- 
vated, I would seed to clover. If very bushy, I would thin 
out the tops. The great trouble with such trees is that they 
do not mature buds properly the season before they should 
bear. Whatever will cause maturity of buds will tend to 
iruit the next season. The ends of all twigs shouljj fill up 
full of starch grains in the latter part of each summer. The 
starch so stored up serves as a food and stimulus for growth 
next spring. From effects of drouth in 1886, my 150 cherry 
trees in orchard had none of this starch and I did not get a 
cherry last season. 

I had Golden Russett trees, three to six inches through, 
winter kill, while those of two inches or less in diameter 
are still alive. Is this because the older trees have exhausted 
the soil and do not mature their wood as the younger ones 
do? Away off east, in the province of Ontario, I last fall 
saw the finest Fameuse and the best crop I ever saw. From 
a bank where a cut had been made for a road I picked up 
stones whose surfaces were crusted over with lime from the 
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leeching water of ten or fifteen feet of earth above. If so 
small an amount of soil could furnish so large an amount of 
lime, is it not probable that right there lay the secret of the 
wonderful success of the Fameuse? In our section of Wis- 
consin we have lower magnesian lime — thirty to forty-five 
per cent, magnesia. In this county (Grant) and in 8auk 
county, there are other varieties of limestone, and will not 
that account for some of the differences in apple culture? 
Would such facts suggest the possibility of improving the 
soil for apple trees by applying lime of the proper purity? 
Who knows? 

I often hear the remark that certain kinds of fruit trees 
and plants are gross feeders and require rich soil and plenty 
of manures. This is often said of the Wilson strawberry, the 
current and native plumbs. This is a mistake. They are 
all light feeders and have so low feeding powers, that they 
often suffer for growing material while others make a good 
growth on the same soil. I have always had the best suc- 
cess with them on rich soil and well fertilized. I get the 
most and best DeSoto plumbs and currants from trees and 
bushes fed up to fruitlossness with plenty of strong fertil- 
izers and good culture, and they soon become exhausted if 
not so fed. At the same time I have had varieties like the 
Windsor Chief strawberry that our soil just feeds up to 
fruitage, and I should get less fruit if I gave them stronger 
soil. Bight here is a fine point in horticulture that must be 
mastered by any one who would be completely successful. 
Some varieties must be fed to bring them up to f ruitf ulness, 
and some we may feed past f ruitf ulness, just as President 
Smith does his dahlias, and perhaps several kinds of small 
fruits that others on less fertile soil may succeed better 
with. 

The true measure of succsse in fruit culture is not necessar- 
ily the largest yield per acre, however desirable that may be. 
To many who have cheap lands and homes they do not care 
to burden with boarding more help. The true measure of 
success will be the best returns from lab3r invested even 
though at greater expense of field room. To such persons 
lO-H. 
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the variety that will feed itself to full fruitfulness on his 
soil is the one to plant. 

Among strawberry plants what variety has the best foli- 
age and what treatment will give the most healthy plants? 

Of fifteen kinds of strawberry plants we now have, the 
Manchester has the most rust, indeed we believe it is 
wholly ruined, for fruit next season. Although we see no 
difference in the four different plats I have of it, I shall give 
a portion of it a very heavy dressing of wood ashes next 
spring and try it for a crop. I should say that these four 
plants were planted in the spring of 1886 and fertilized under 
direction of Prof. Henry as part of an experiment. On ac- 
count of the drouth no results were yet obtained, so I shall 
try it another year. I do not know that ashes are a remedy 
for rust, but I do know that it will add greatly to the vigor 
of a strawberry plant and help in time of drouth. 

Among our raspberries we find some mistakes. We have 
some rows five feet apart — far better if seven feet. My 
blackcaps are mostly in rows by themselves. I thing it 
would be better if every other row was red as it would be 
easier to cultivate and manage. Many of my plants were 
set too shallow, I wish I had planted so I could have filled in 
around the roots after they had started so the crowns of 
the plants would be just below the surface. They would 
then be stronger in hard winds and when being covered for 
winter. Another mistake I, have made was in not giving 
winter protection to my raspberries and blackberries. This 
has been a mistake not because they winter kill every winter, 
but because I make a larger crop more certain. The bug- 
bear has been the work of it. Last fall, however, I 
changed my tactics, and buried all I had. One acre I buried 
in six days' work including shortening in the bushes and re- 
moving the brush cut off. This shortening is I consider, 
very essential as putting the plantation in better shape to 
cultivate, making the bushes more nearly self-supporting 
and giving a crop of larger size and uniformity and avoid- 
ing a host of small, poor berries that usually grow on the 
slim ends of the bushes. Besides this it will ripen a crop 
in a shorter time. I did not pinch off the new growth of 
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either my blackberries or raspberries last season^ but al- 
lowed the new sprouts to grow at will, as I thought they 
would be more easily handled in burymg them than if 
much branched, as they would be if the tips were pinched 
off early in the season. Some of the blackberry bushes I 
put under were } of an inch through, by using a common 
four-tined fork to lift under the roots while bending the 
bush I got them down in very fair shape. Another tool 
I used was the round pointed shovel, and found it very 
handy for the purpose. 

While speaking of tools I ought to say a word about the 
style of hoe I use in cultivating all small plants and very 
specially handy among strawberry plants. Take a com- 
mon hoe and cut .off the upper corners from the shank to 
the lower corners of the cutting edge. File smooth where 
cut and sharpen the edge on a straight line and keep it so. 
You will nnd it far superior to any other tool for hand use 
among strawberries and small plants where close work is 
so desirable.. 

There is a point or two in grape culture I wish to note 
and that is the desirability of getting good pliable trunks on 
all vines. These should be from three to five feet long from 
the routs to the branches, where fruit is borne. Such trunk 
will enable the grower to handle his vine easily in giving 
winter protection, permit the vine being put high enough 
to keep the fruit clean and also make it less liable to mil- 
dew. For trellis I use only white oak stakes seven and one- 
half feet long, as I determined not to put up costly wire or 
other fixture until my bank account derived from the vine- 
yard was greater than I had use for. On the same plan I 
have pursued a conservative course determined that after 
a reasonable start my fruit should support me rather than 
be a constant sink for hard work and money otherwise 
needed. These deductions of my experience I leave at your 
mercy. 

Mr, Hatch — My orchard hag paid me, and I have never 
been without fruit. 
Everything has paid me that I have attended to, and I 
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have made a great many mistakes. When I go into the or- 
chard in the summer time and see the trees so loaded with 
the fruit, I cannot see how people can complain and grum- 
ble so. 



APPLES IN WISCONSIN. 
By GEO. J. KELLOGG, op Janesvillb. 

Mr. President y Ladies and Gentlemen:— I ha,Ye been as- 
signed this subject: " Will it Pay to Raise Apples in Wis- 
consin?" 

Yes, sir; no^ sir. 

And yet, that hardly answers the question. There have 
been so many more failures than successes, that it would 
seem that the negative must be the answer. How many of 
you have made orcharding pay, count cost of trees, labor and 
land? I venture to say that not a man west of the twenty- 
five-mile lake shore fruit belt in Wisconsin, and I might add 
in any other state west, till you reach the Pacific slope. 

What are the causes for failure? First, our sudden chang- 
ing, cold, dry winters. Second, poor locations. Third, va- 
rieties not adapted. Fourth, poor culture. Fifth, our 
insect enemies; and, lastly, the want of shot gun and bull 
dog statutes, protecting our fruits and orchards. Every 
man growing fruits ought to be compelled to keep a shot 
gun, well loaded, and a bull dos; for the moral effect it 
would have upon society. 

Now, with the experience of the past fifty years, can we 
not plant to profit? Do you know of an orchard or a single 
tree west of the lake shore belt that has paid for twenty 
years? If so, mark its surroundings. Is it not on clay soil, 
high ground, and usually on north side of a hill? Can you 
find an exception, unless it be an occasional Duchess? If 
there is such an orchard or such a tree, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that it will bear twenty years longer without cultiva- 
tion and manure. Are there not hundreds of trees now 
dead, which, if they had been properly pruned, cultivated 
and manured, would have been alive and healthy today? 
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I am more afraid of our insect enemies than all other 
causes of failure, and most of all the littlejnsignificant, lit- 
tle ptor^ curculio. lam more than ever convinced that the 
sheet and jarring process and hand-picking the defective 
fruit in June, and feeding to stock are our only remedies. 
Poison will reach nearly everything else, but not him. You 
must catch him — jar him down for the chickens. 

Now, with good localities, good varieties, such as you 
know have paid on like soil and surroundings, your own 
;good care and culture, with well shaped trees, properly 
pruned at planting, and protected from rabbits, mice and 
insects, you may plant with success. 

If success meant only dollars, I fear the cost of raising 
winter apples along side of Michigan would not pay. But 
success is not always measured by dollars and cents. The 
health of your family demands a liberal supply of apples in 
every day rations from July to May, and if you depend on 
buying, your family will not have half enough. 

A few words about varieties, and I leave this subject for 
^^ dissection." The kinds that have paid in your own vicin- 
ity are the kinds for you to plant. 

First among these is Duchess, after this the crabs, and be- 
yond these there is a great gulf; perhaps a Russian bridge 
will help span the chasm, and I would suggest Yellow Trans- 
parent, Red Duck, Blushed Caloill, Charletonthaler, Early 
Champaign, and Red Wine for harvest; Pear Applet, Bohe- 
mian Girl, Getman's Bean, White Pigeon and Golden White 
for Autumn; Longfield, Zuzoff, Arabskoe, Good Peasant, 
Repka and Antinovka for winter. 

There is no question but that a judicious selection of these 
new Russians will pay. A. G. Tuttle had a fine show of 
these varieties at our own state fair. Of the old varieties 
for the interior of the state, Tetofski is hardy enough, but it 
does not bear and mature in paying quantities. Red As- 
trachan, after twenty years' fruiting, is failing more from 
lack of care than any other cause. St. Lawrence and Haas 
are doing well on prairie soils, Alexander only on play, Fa- 
meuse, Wealthy, McMahon and Wolf River only on good 
locations. Haas is all right except in quality. Perry Russet 
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in some places is payinfj^. The trouble is it never bears 
enou>?h to weaken the tree, and has stood uninjured for 
thirty-five years. Golden Russet is failing, like Red As- 
trachan, and from neglect, and the past two dry seasons the 
fruit has cracked so badly that it was worthless on prairie 
soil. Talman Sweet hardy, but a shy bearer, yet we have no 
variety to take its place. Willow Twig has paid me better 
on prairie soil than any other varieties for thirty -five years, 
and but for the ravages of thecurculio is very satisfactory, 
while it is tender in the nursery. I never have lost an or^ 
chard tree of this variety. 

In the contest of Russian and seedlings I prefer to take the 
Russians that have come to bearing and show quality and 
adaptation. That there are many seedlings in our state 
that will pay to plant and disseminate, I have no doubt, 
but the hardiness of any tree is not established until in full 
bearing. 

Our society ought to take further steps in bringing out 
new fruits, and encourage the cross-bred seedlings as well 
as the chance varieties. 

If N. W. Greening is hardy enough, it is the best seedling 
I have yet seen for good keeping, good size and fair fiavor. 
Were I living near the lake shore, I would plant for profit 
Ben Davis, Pewaukee and N. W. Greening. We do not ap- 
preciate the vast resources of our fruit belt along the Lake 
Shore. We can grow almost any of the tender varieties and 
with judicious selection of sites and the best paying varie- 
ties, there are millions in the apple business along the Lake 
Shore. I have on exhibition some of the finest ^' Jonathan ^^ 
I ever saw, grown by Dr. J. O. Janne, of Somers. 

It surprises me that there are no large commercial or- 
chards in that favored fruit district of our state. 

Were I to plant for profit and success I would plant noth- 
ing larger than root grafts where the orchard tree is to 
stand, filling all the vacancies at one year, and after the 
first season, protecting all trunks with a hay band both win- 
ter and summer, mound in November against mice, pay the 
boys well to kill all rabbits, poison all insects, except curcu- 
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lio; catch him by jarring; cultivate Judiciously, and when 
trees come to bearing feed bountifully. 

In the central and less favored fruit districts I would plant 
Hibernal, Duchess root grafts, and work more desirable and 
tender kinds at three feet. There are more trees dead to- 
day on account of badly formed tops than any other cause. 
Every tree should have a central trunk and side branches 
at nearly right angles, ^nd these branches should not be 
more than six inches and not opposite at the base. 

You can grow apples and make it pay. Mix more brains 
in the business. 



Mr. Garfield — I know that it is convenient to have apples 
and to have them in your house, and do not think any family 
should grow up and not have them all the days of apple 
season. When a boy, my most pleasant remembrance of 
noon day (iinner was a cup of apple sauce which my mother 
always gave me. I think apples are the most healthful 
food of any fruit. A gentleman was asked why he had 
such a good appetite for apples, and he said/I was born in 
an apple region. My apple rations was a peck a day. I do 
think you are working in the right direction in making a 
careful investigation as to the varieties which you can. 
raise. We received some of your apples at our state fair 
that compare with many of ours in quality, and we feel that 
you are really solving the problem of raising apples in your 
state. A man who raises sheep never thinks of leaving his 
sheep out without taking care of them through the winter 
^d is very careful to have the stable very well ventilated. 
The peach is the weakest tree considering its productions. 
You can afford to protect apple trees if there is money in 
raising apples. I have heard people say that they could 
not pay so much attention to plums. But if his argument 
is good he ought to say, I can not afford to spend time 
in milking cows. The question is to prove that this money 
and time put into the trees of the apple orchard will 
be profitable, and I think that you are solving that problem 
now. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE FRUIT MARKET, 
By B. F. ADAMS. Madison. 

In a newly settled region present necessities receive more 
attention than luxuries because they are indispensable. 
As population and wealth increase^ wants multiply rapidly, 
and the kinds of food consumed, raiment worn and drinks 
swallowed become numerous. Over forty years ago, a friend 
brought with him to Milwaukee, a cargo of apples — the 
pioneers were fond of apples, but the fruit sold slowly, and 
the owner soon became convinced that had his barrels been 
filled with groceries, coarse merchandize, common clothing, 
or whisky, he would have realized in the Wisconsin mar- 
ket, more profit. The citizens of the young metropolis were 
then all so busy speculating in real estate on small capital, 
or spending what little money they had in getting ready to 
do something that they could not afford to buy more than 
one apple at a time, and the farmers were obliged to use 
what money they received for selling their wheat in Mil- 
waukee, at forty cents a bushel, in paying their expenses 
on the road home. But some of these farmers planted apple 
seeds, and set trees obtained from other states and awaited 
results. These came years afterwards and were unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The first trials at apple, pear and peach growing in the 
northwest demonstrated one fact that the generation mak- 
ing them must buy fruit if it obtained a supply. Thirty 
years ago people in this region as their means increased be- 
gan to buy fruit more freely; the price paid for it was a lit- 
tle more than at present except cranberries which could be 
purchased by the wagon load in the lumber districts at 
seventy-five to one dollar per bushel. It was supposed 
that as the country filled with inhabitants, fruit would soon 
be plenty after our orchard came to full bearing but unfor- 
tunately the climate decimated these, and regions better 
adapted to fruit growing now furnish us largely with tree 
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fruits, A larije per cent, of our population now regard these 
as necessaries, and the quantity shipped into the northwest 
is enormous and annually increasing, the home supply con- 
tinues limited especially of winter fruit. We have tried to 
improve on our first efforts and probably are making some 
headway, but considerable time will yet be required to fill 
this northwestern land with homegrown fruit. In summer 
time and autumn small fruits are plenty in our markets 
and sometimes appear in great abundance. We have been 
more successful because we could protect them more easily 
from the severity of the climate. Twenty-five years ago 
only a very limited quantity of small fruit was grown and 
so ignorant then were our people generally of the possibili- 
ties of our soil to produce them in large quantities, that only 
here and there was an attempt made to grow them. 

When I first planted one-fourth of an acre of Wilson 
plants with the avowed purpose of growing a few bushels 
for market a neighbor ridiculed the enterprise by stating 
that he would agree to eat all the strawberries that I could 
raise on my farm. The following season he was compelled 
to acknowledge that fifty bushels grown on that one-fourth 
acre was more than he could eat. The quantity has stead- 
ily increased in spite of drouths, hard winters, insect pests 
and other drawbacks and only a small margin of profit com- 
pared with that of former years is now realized by the grow- 
ers. But as prices have declined the demand for summer 
and autumn small fruits has so increased that the crops 
have generally been rapidly sold to the population of our 
cities and villages. Occasionally a season comes when 
many growers [lose money. Two years ago the Chicago 
market was glutted with strawberries and a carefully pre- 
pared statement of The Prairie Farmer estimated that ten 
millions of quarts were sould in that city at a loss to the 
growers. This estimate has been pronounced an exaggeration 
by some Chicago men, but I am inclined to believe it was 
near the truth. Such results show how abundant this fruit 
can become under favorable conditions and that many pro- 
ducers do not study the subject of distribution of a crop to 
secure the best results. Doubtless much of the crop referred 
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to was poor in quality, badly packed and handled, but near 
some of the localities where raised would have brought 
more money than in Chicago. In other places the home 
market was not large enough to absorb only a fraction of 
the quantity raised. When a market is full of a sickly per- 
ishable product it is time to deminish shipments, but many 
continue to crowd on more, and then curse commission men 
if the bottom falls out of it. 

To illustrate one of the phases of a glutted market, I have 
seen small fruit raised near the Mississippi, directly west of 
Chicago, sent there and reshipped over another railroad 
towards this river three-fourths of the distance and sold, 
making between three and four hundred miles transit when 
one hundred miles direct shipment would have placed it at 
the same point where sold in better condition and brought 
more money and given the consumer better satisfaction. 
Those best qualified to realize profits from growing these 
fruits in the future will be those who not only relish the bu- 
siness but understand thoroughly all its details, its require- 
ments and its contingencies. So much rosy literature on 
fruit growing has been scattered that many have been stim- 
ulated to embark in it that have not even a conception of 
its requirements, and failures are quite common. One of 
the finest crops of Wilson strawberries I ever saw was 
grown more than twenty-five years ago by an -enthusiast, 
and went largely to waste because be did not know how to 
handle or sell it, and this is only a sample of similar failures 
that have occurred in various localities every year since. 
The market for these fruits will continue to expand with in- 
creasing population; choice fruit and larger- quantities of it 
and yet lower prices are in prospect for the future. To the 
few engaged in growing small fruit fifteen or twenty years 
ago in this region the profits were large, but now they must 
grow and handle four or five times the quantity once re- 
quired to supply the market, and receive from one-half to 
one-third less money per quart. Did not careless cultiva- 
tion, management and severe winters lessen production, the 
price would be still less than it now is. The late hard win- 
ters have killed over a large area in the north-west black 
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cap, red raspberries and blackberries unless laid down 
and protected. Now many growers practice this method — 
we have nothing to say against it, but let us not be satis- 
fied until varieties are ol?tained that will endure any degree 
of cold yet experienced in this region. 

Because we do not now produce enough of the fruits to 
supply our population, we cannot depend on high prices for 
what we do grow, as this region has been taken possession 
of by fruit growers of other states and will not be relin- 
quished so long as they can realize any profit from the sale of 
their fruit here. The facilities of transportation are so vast 
and varied, and the fruit districts so numerous where it can 
be grown cheaply that all who can buy will not be likely 
to want for a supply. To illustrate how fruit trade expands in 
volume and reaches to distant countries in modern times^ 
I quote a statement from C. P. Dewey in the American Ag- 
riculturist: "The plan of sending apples to Europe was 
first devised by a Scotchman named Buchannan, who in 
1845, sent five barrels from Boston to Glasgow, Scotland; the 
venture being successful he repeated it year after year, 
until he established a regular trade, and now instead of five 
barrels seven or eight hundred thousand are shipped an- 
nually. From 1876 to 1885 Canada alone has shipped 721,813 
barrels of apples to England, and the prospect is that the 
business will reach gigantic proportions in coming time.'* 
Many millions will yet people these cold north-western 
states and beyond and fruit will find a ready market; its 
cheapness will depend largely on the quantity of home 
grown fruit. Discourage the growing of it under the plea 
that the climate is unfavorable and other products can be 
raised at so much greater profit that we shall have a pur- 
chasing power and we certainly will not buy fruit cheaply. 
Dane county alone has about fifty-five thousand bearing 
trees, and the aggregate in Wisconsin is large enough to ef- 
fect the market now; double the number would greatly 
cheapen the fruit and increase consumption. It is the aim 
and policy of this society to redouble its efforts to stimulate 
the cultivation of this fruit on the farms of Wisconsin, for 
if it be true that tjhe average of American farmers is only 
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about $500 per annum the purchasing power of the average 
farmer is not very great, and unless he grows some fruit he 
will probably live without it. 

A farm destitute of a well-kept orchard lacks an element 
of value as well as a convenient source of family supply. 
There is manifested a commendable spirit of progress of 
late among our farmers in various branches of farm indus- 
try; this is right and will pay in dollars. Let us also have 
some renewed efforts in fruit growing on every farm in 
Wisconsin for our own personal enjoyment. If we have no 
desire to produce for market, try for ourselves and families. 
With proper care, there is no doubt as to good results with 
all small fruits, and we have already a few standard apple 
and crab trees that will thrive in the greater part of the 
state, and an unknown number of seedlings growing of 
which the public yet know but little. It is to be regretted 
that so few who own farms do not plant fruit seeds of the 
hardiest and best varieties known, for by this means others 
more enduring may come — if the practice was general it 
would furnish a multitude of just such experimental sta- 
tions in this line as this country needs — try a few of the 
best Russians. If farmers cannot see any money in such 
efforts, look for recreation, enjoyment. Be not impatient 
for results, but while your seedlings are growing cultivate 
benevolence like Johnny Apple Seed (alias) Jonathan Chap- 
man ,who scattered his seeds over the great state of Ohio 
when a wilderness, that posterity might eat the fruit. If 
you fail to heed this appeal I can only express my regret in 
the hope that your wives will tease you for fruit, and your 
children cry for it by nighty until you find rest in buying 
for them all they desire. 



H. C. Adams — The magnitude of fruit growing is greater 
than we understand. St. Paul and Minneapolis receive 
from Chicago by re-shipment, six thousand bushels, besides 
all that was supplied from other places. A fruit dealer sent 
600 bushels of fruit from California and sold it at one 
thousand dollars profit to the shipper. In 1886 when straw- 
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berries were being sold at a loss in Chicago I sold twenty- 
five bushels at home for two dollars and fifty cents a bushel. 
Are you eating strawberi^es from southern Illinois or are 
^ou growing them? Cannot some one make money out of 
it and cheapen fruit to every mouth here? Three years ago 
I sent out sixty bushels and could have sent sixty more if I 
had them. 

Mr. Adams — I agree with the remark in regard to certain 
fruits. In strawberries we can do better than shipping 
them to Chicago. Take one particular kind of fruit. 
Strawberries, which we have been growing more than any 
other fruit, and the consumption I should say in the locality 
where I live has increased perhaps from one hundred quarts 
to three thousand quarts with a population of twelve to 
fourteen thousand inhabitants, and as for the prospect of 
making money out of it, I shall expect to make money out 
of it hereafter as heretofore, only we shall have to handle it 
skillfully and watch the market, but with the experience we 
have had I expect to make money, and I don't see but 
these young men will. 

B. S. Hoxie — One point and that is seedling apples. I 
am more in favor of the seedlings than the Russians. I do 
know that some seedling apples and trees that I have seen 
are more promising than those of Russian origin. 

I am in hopes that we shall bring out some of that fruit 
and have it on exhibition with a statement of the age, 
growth and productiveness of the tree. 

Mr. Plumb-- 1 have been planting seed in Wisconsin for 
over forty years. Out of thousands that I have raised, I 
have not one that I am willing to put before the public. 
Therefore, I have come to the conclusion that instead of 
planting the seeds of the various apples because they are 
hardy, it would be better to plant the good seeds. I want 
to encourage you to plant seeds. I have over fifty varieties 
of seeds saved to plant in the spring. Take the Wisconsin 
apples' seeds and the chances are fairly well that you will 
get something good and hardy. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON OBSERVATION. 

first district — by GEORGE P. PBFFBB, PEWAUKEE, WIS. 

Counties — Kenosha, Ozaukee, Racine, Milwaukee, Wau- 
^ kesha, Washington and Sheboygan. 

conditions of temperature, storms and their effects. 

Again we have had a very dry season. Frost came out 
of the ground, and we commenced plowing, and digging, the 
second week in April; and on the 11th the warm south 
wind set everybody planting or sowing; as the snow went 
off without rain, the ground soon got dry, and continued so, 
until the 24th, when we had snow; and ice formed the 
next morning. Some trees were leaving out, and some 
damage was done to strawberries, and other earlier bloom- 
ing plants, on low ground. On high ground we could see 
no damage done by the frost. 

The first tree blossoms we saw, were on the 8th day of 
May — plumb and pear trees. The firgft apple blossoms were 
on the 12th of the month. 

The month of May was very dry and warm. On the 12th 
the thermometer indicated 64 degrees at seven o'clock A. M, 
and at 84 degrees at two o'clock P. M. Forty- four degrees 
was the lowest in the month, and no rain, and most vegeta- 
tion is as far advanced ^s in former years. Saturday, June 
4th, we had a shower which soaked the ground where 
plowed; the thermometer at seven o'clock A. M., stood at 
74 degrees; winter wheat was in bloom, and so was early 
grapes; strawberries beginning to get ripe, and potato 
beetles plenty. June, July and up to the middle of August 
was very warm and dry; mercury often standing from 90 
degrees to 100 degrees in the shade. In afternoon, August 
9th, we had a whirlwind, or tornado from the north-east, 
which leveled fences, trees, and in some places buildings. 
This was the first rain of any account since June 4th! 
Much damage was done to fruit trees and fruit as far as the 
wind and storm extended. 
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varieties and fruit. 

Apples, pears and plumbs blossomed well. Cherries were 
hurt in the bud, and did not show scarcely any bloom. 
The drouth and tornado effected orchards so much that ap- 
ples and pears were nearly ruined. Plumbs did better 
and we had nearly an average crop. Grapes have never 
done better in any year since I came to the state. All var- 
ieties, even European and hothouse grapes that were out 
doors produced good crops. 

The early blooming, and dry warm weather all the season, 
was the most favorable for this kind of fruit, and all got 
ripe before any frost in September. Strawberries showed 
well, and promised well, until June 17th, when the south- 
west wind was so hot, it burned tender vegetation, and 
cooked strawberries on the vines where they were not pro- 
tected. Raspberries and blackberries were nearly ruined in 
the same way later, and both were a short crop. 

SOILS, SITES AND RESOURCES. 

In this district we have a great variety of soils, from a 
stiff hard brick clay, all along the lake shore, to a clear 
sand. Also a drift soil a few miles back^ composed of lime 
stone, gravel, marly clay, and sand mixed; and sometimes 
a streak of sand stone; then clear lime stone, and again 
clay, and that divided in with yellow and red or brown 
clay. 

A large share of this is well underdrained, especially the 
drift soils, and is well calculated to raise trees, as the most 
of it has once been covered with heavy timber. But the var- 
ieties of trees, whether for fruit or nuts, must be selected to 
suit the soil and the varying climate, as well as the site. 
Because beiug hilly, or undulating, those kinds which would 
do well on a north or east slope would be nearly worthless 
on a south or west exposure, owing to the sun or wind from 
that direction in summer. Varieties that do best in a clay or 
moist soil, are sometimes entirely worthless in a loose, dry 
soil. For instance, look at our natural forest trees; beech and 
hemlock are found in large patches all along our lake shore. 
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also hard maple and iron wood. But twenty miles back 
scarcely any such varieties are found, except it be now and 
then a patch in clay soil. Oaks and black walnut are at 
home on the uppper or porous soils, while they are seldom 
found on hard stiff clay lands; unless it be where alluvial 
deposit? have been made by the washings of streams, etc. 
Fruit trees differ as much and more than these mentioned^ 
hence srreat care is required in making selections of soil 
and sites. 

fruit list for the district. 

I gave a long list in last year's report and the same are 
still recommended for the different " Sites and Soils," So 
I will only mention a few that may do well on high, dry, or 
windy sites, among the older sorts: Yellow Bellflour^ 
Westfield-seek- no-further, Fameuse, Tolman Sweet, Golden 
Russett, Willow Twig and Walbridge. On more retentive 
soils we have Alexander, Pewaukee, Clarkes and Fall 
Orange, Utter, Haas and Wealthy. 

Of the newer varieties, and those which do best near wa- 
ter courses and ravines, I mention Wolf River, Astrachan,^ 
McMahans, Duchess, Transparent, and Tetofsky. This last 
half dozen are summer and early fall varieties, and consid- 
ered hardy. The St. Lawrence, Perry Russett and Canada 
Red, do best in low places, or near water; while on high or 
dry land, they do not bear well. There are others which do 
well, but these varieties have had the experience and ex- 
posure of the sites I have mentioned. 

FRUIT CROPS AND MARKETS. 

Fruit crops were very promising early in the spring, but 
frost on low grounds, the drouth of summer, and high winds,. 
nearly ruined our crop of apples and pears; and the hot south 
winds were very severe on our late strawberries, raspber- 
ries and blackberries; grapes, and our native plums, cou\d 
not have been better. So, on the whole, we have had a fail 
crop of fruits. Although there were many orchards badly 
killed from the severe changes of winter's cold and summer 
heat, within the last few years, there are new and larger 
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orchards planted, so the acreage is larger than last year. 
But the drouth was too severe on many new plantations, and 
notwithstanding mulching and good cultivation, many va- 
cancies will have to be filled next spring. More small fruits 
were planted out last spring; and in strawberries and black- 
berries, the acreage was nearly doubled. The drouth has 
caused many vacancies which will have to be filled in or- 
der to make the plantations profitable. 

We have in these counties about 17,000 acres, and 650 are 
devoted to trees, and nearly one-third have been planted 
within the past three years. Many old trees are injured, 
but are still standing, and bore a partial crop the past sea- 
son, but as I have no returns from the diflfarent counties, I 
am unable to give the number of bushels. Prices are about 
the same as last year, except cherries, which were higher, 
ranging from $1.50 to $3.00 per bushel. Prices of grapes 
ruled very low owing to ever stocking the market. Good 
varieties brought fair prices. 

HORTICTJLTTJBAL EXHIBITIONS AND SOCIETIES. 

There was but one horticultural exhibition held in con- 
nection with the Waukesha County Agricultural Society 
last September. The regular winter meeting is held the 
second week in January of each year. The Wisconsin 
Florists dnd Gardners' Club have regular monthly meet- 
ings, electing their officers at the August meeting. 

The meetings of this society are held on the first Wednes- 
day of each month, in the Gardners' Hall. This is a new 
organization, and as yet have held no exhibitions, but ex- 
pect to do so. The officers for 1837-8, are: James Currie, 
President; 0. B. Whitnall, Vice president; Frank A. Hall, 
Secretary; Wm. Kitzerow, Treasurer; Frank R. Ellis, G. W. 
Ringrose and Herman Haessler, Trustees. 

FRUIT GROWERS, NURSERYMEN, SEEDSMEN AND GARDNERS. 

In the district there are but few professional fruit growers* 
but quite a large number of am3ituers. I canaot give the 
names of all but only such as I am acquainted with. 

Nurserymen — George Buttler Acker, Wm. Von Baum- 

ll-H. ^ T 
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back, Wauwatosa; George P. Peffer, Pewaukee; Isaac Gale 
& Son, Waukesha. 

Florists and Seedsmen — Jas. Eales, Waukesha; J. P. 
Bundahl, F. Fountaia, Racine; C. P. Drake, L, Turner, 
Kenosha; A. Lafeaber, J. Lafeaber, North Greenfield; 
G. W. Ringrose, Wauwatosa; L. Borham, St. Francte; J. T, 
Bartlett, Oconomowoc; J. G. Armstrong, C. Baumgardner, 
Albert Becker, Currier Brothers, F. P. Dilger, M. P. Dilger, 
M.B. Dorward, W. Edlefson, E. Eliott, F. R. Ellis, B. Hay- 
den, J. Jones, Frank Whitnall and Henry Witt, of Mil- 
waukee. 

Gardners are A. Beuschold, H. Beuschold, A. Eimer, 
P. Hoelfelder, A. Leayes, C. Oertel, Pagenkoff Brothers, 
E. Peters, C. Richards, V. Ringheisen, J. Schluetter, F. SchoU, 
W. Tiedeman, J. Weinman, Milwaukee. In the other cities 
of the counties I am not acquainted so cannot give a list of 
names. 

DISEASES, insects, ETC. 

Although we had a very hot, dry summer, the aphis that 
were so destructive last season did not do much* damage 
until fall. The lady bug had multiplied so much the sum- 
mer before and lived over so well, that nearly all the aphis 
were destroyed by these, the farmers' friends, except what 
appeared later in the season. There was scarcely any fire 
blight, because of the dry season and more slow ripening of 
the wood. Carculios were scarce, because we had no plums 
for them to work on. Codling moths were attacked by the 
midge which preys on the cabbage worm, and but very few 
matured to live over for next year. There was no mildew 
or rust on the leaves or spots on frait, and all varieties sub- 
ject to it had fine, clear skin, even Eaglish gooseberries and 
foreign grapes. So, in some respects the drouth was a ben- 
efit, while injurious in others. 

VEGETABLE GARDENING. 

The gardners living near our cities, and those who had a 
good supply of water, or irrigated, and kept the ground well 
cultivated, made it very profitable; while those who de- 
pended on rain had nothing to take to market. 
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FLOWER culture, TREE AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 

This has been done very extensively in the city, and even 
out in the country, with varying success. Those who are 
not well acquainted with varieties and conditions requisite 
to tree planting, will be disappointed. Tulips, European 
chestnut, Irish juniper, Scotch fir, and many others, sold by 
tree peddlers, and procured from warmer climates, will not 
succeed here. If such men would only inform themselves 
by becoming members of our society, or procuring a copy 
of our transactions, either from the secretary or otherwise, 
they would have less reason to find fault because their trees 
die. Thousands of dollars are paid out in our state every 
year, for trees and shrubs which are entirely worthless. 
Take for instance the Laconte and Kieflfer pears. The Rus- 
sian apricot and mulberry, also Russian winter apples, and 
many other things which have been largely advertised, but 
not tried in our state long enough to know of their qualities, 
and which are now pronounced a swindle. 

In methods of culture I have nothing new to report, and 
pass to the last topic, which is 

NEW OR SPECIALLY VALUABLE SORTS, AND THEIR TEST WITH 
REGARD TO HARDINESS AND ADAPTATION. 

Under this head we have to mention first, the new Rus- 
sian varieties. Some of the earliest give good satisfaction 
where they do not get spotted. Some are very liable to spot, 
and scab, as well as subject to mildew, and therefore not 
desirable in our district. Although the trees seem hardy 
enough, there are but few that will sell in our market as 
well as the older sorts, like White or Yellow Transparent 
and Tetofsky. Duchess and Alexander were grown near 
Milwaukee as early as 1844, by Mr. Hawley, Mr. Parker, Dr. 
Weeks, and others, but no late keepers or winter varieties 
have made their appearance in our markets. 

The Jessie strawberry has been widely disseminated last 
spring, but so far, those that planted in this section are dis- 
appointed by reason of so many plants dying out after they 
had commenced to grow. As none of this variety have 
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fruited here yet, I shall have to report of that next year. I 
am of the opinion that our clay soils will not agree with 
them. 

Raspberries, JBeds — Marlboro gives JBfood satisfaction. 
Blacks — Menasha; similar to Gregg in berry and bunch, but 
more hardy, and^roots more readily. Shaffer's Colossal is an 
improvement on the purple cane in size of berry, and bush, 
or stool. 



district no. 4 — MRS. IDA TILSON. 

For the first time in many years, there was no apple ex- 
hibit at our county fair, last September. The autumn 
was not so changeable as usual, and, up to our late cold 
weather, apple trees were doing well, and there was hope 
they might eventually recover from the ravages of last win- 
ter. What effect the recent low temperature may have had, 
remains to be seen. 

Plums were a large crop, and are generally a reliable fruit 
here, being indigenous. Our best variety, the De Soto, was 
originally found wild near that place, and now we hear of 
a better and larger kind, recently discovered on one of the 
bluffs bordering the Mississippi, some thirty miles above 
La Crosse. 

Owing to the favorable autumn, already mentioned, 
grapes were unusually abundant and cheap. The Concord 
is still the leading variety. 

Strawberries were very sweet, but only one-third to one- 
fifth of a crop, in consequence of the summer drouth. Thp 
Crescent, Wilson, Sharpless and Downing continue favor- 
ites. Some enterprising growers are venturing on the Jessie. 

Currant worms have been very destructive to the bushes, 
and not always deterred by the hellebore applied. 

Although a light crop, vegetables of every kind were 
large and sound; our fair presenting the finest display in 
that line for many years. 

Some would have enjoyed more discussion of horticul- 
tural topics in our institute, blackberries alone being touched 
on, and they have never been very remunerative here. 
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The Grange, Alliance, and Northwestern Horticultural 
Society, have all combined in one association, a Farmers' 
Club, hoping by this union of feeble forces to make one 
strong organization. Its future is hopeful, and its roll of 
members contains the names of most of those formerly 
prominent in our Horticultural Society. 



DISTRICT no. 13, H0R4CB BARNES, JR., FLORENCE COUNTY. 

Temperature November 28, 7 o'clock A. M,, mercury 18** 
below zero. The past season has been quite warm for this 
latitude, with no bad storms, and sufficient rainfall to ensure 
a good growth of everything raised here. But little fruit is 
grown here as yet, although there was considerable done 
last spring in the way of fruit tree planting. A few trees 
have been raised to bearing age and are doing well. All 
varieties of crabs do splendid. I do not know of any varie- 
ties of apples growing here except Duchess, which is do- 
ing well. Our soil is a sandy loam. Of the varieties of 
crabs, we have Hyslop, Transcendant, Briars Sweet, and 
Whitney No. 20. Duchess does grandly wherever planted; 
this is the only variety planted which I am acquainted with. 
I will give our method of raising potatoes, and I think we 
have as fine ones as are grown anywhere in tne state. We 
take a piece of new land; after getting the timber off, we 
take a heavy shovel plow with a tongue to the neck yoke 
of the team. The plow has a colter attached, so as to jump 
over anything it will not cut easy; with this we tear up the 
soil; then witk a grub hoe we go ahead and plant, miking 
a hill about the size of a bushel basket. This is all we do 
except to paris green them to kill the potato beetle. 

The land being new, there are no weeds, but lots of old 
leaves, ashes, rotten wood, etc., just what is needed for a 
good crop of potatoes. If you do not believe it come and 
see. 
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REPORT OF G. P. PEFFER, DELEGATE TO THE MICHIGAN HORTI- 
CULTURAL SOCIETY, HELD AT EAST SAGINAW, DECEMBER 5, 1887- 

This society held its winter meeting in the council 
chamber, with Mr. T. T. Lyon, president, in the chair. Presi- 
dent Lyon and Secretary C. W. Garfield, received me very 
cordially, and by them I was very hospitably entertained 
during the session. 

Although the program called for an evening session, I 
noticed that the president and most of the members were 
absent. ISo the next morning was spent with the previous 
evening's program. Secretary Garfield read a number of 
letters pertaining to horticulture. The president then read 
his annual address, which contained a history of the society, 
its objects and aims. The address was referred to a com- 
mittee of three for consideration. 

Prof. Tracy, of Detroit gave a talk on " Vegetable Gard- 
ening Now and Forty Years Ago. " An interesting dis- 
cussion followed, which brought out many points and facts 
on intensive cultivation, but for myself I could gather 
nothing new. 

'•' Best Winter Apples for Home Use; " *' Summer Draught 
on Fruit Trees and Gardens." These two topics brought 
out quite lengthy discussions. " Quality in Vegetables as a 
Result of Culture on Soil," brought out a lively discussion, 
as did also the kindred topic," The Ideal Size in Vegetables;" 
'* Lessons of the Last Season's Drouth," took up consider- 
able time, and a free expression of opinions. ^' Transplant- 
ing Large and Small Shade Trees by the Roadside," was 
very freely discussed, and the concurrent opinion was large 
holes to receive the tree, but set not much deeper than it 
originally grew; roots well bedded in with fine earth, wat- 
ered well when first set out, prune back so as to have more 
roots than tops, and well mulch. There were no long pap- 
ers but mostly rambling talks. And as there were two re- 
porters present, I expected to see the discussions in the 
daily papers, but was disappointed. The discussions had 
on these subjects were good, and I was much disappointed 
not to see a larger attendance; for the meeting was evident- 
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ly called in this part of the state to awaken a greater inter- 
est on these special topics. 

The attendance of the fruit growers of the state was not 
large^ and if the bee-keeper's convention had not been pres- 
ent for their annual meetings I should have called it almost a 
failure. And, indeed. Secretary Garfield was very much 
disappointed. Ohio and Wisconsin were the only .states 
which had delegates to this meeting, and they freely took 
part in the discussions. Tulip, Basswood or Linden, and 
Sugar, or Hard Maple, were highly recommended for road- 
side or street trees. 

"Are Bees in jurious or Beneficial to Horticulturists ?" was 
a topic of lively interest, and the conclusions arrived at were, 
that bees did not injure fruit. Fruit, when fully ripe, with 
a damp atmosphere will often crack. This is true with 
plums, pears and thin skinned grapes. Bees will then at- 
tack such fruit, and we often lay the blame to them. 

It was stated that the Virginia Warbler, on his way south, 
often attacks the grapes, which are ripening about the 10th 
to 15th of September; as this is the period of their migra- 
tion, and they cause more damage to fruit than all other 
birds we have. There were only a few specimens of 
fruit — three kinds of apples, two of grape of Michigan 
growth, and a dozen or more from Wisconsin, mostly seed- 
lings, which drew considerable attention for their fine ap- 
pearance and quality. 

twelfth district — A. C. FISH, BLOOMER, WIS. 

The season of 1887, with us, has been very hot and dry. 
No rain worth mentioning until August and September. 
Strawberry crop was light. Other small fruits in good sup- 
ply. What few apple trees we had left, came through the 
last winter all right. Other varieties, such as shade and 
ornamental trees, flowering 6hrubs, etc., show no bad effects 
from the drouth, or the cold of last winter. As a general 
thing the watering pot has been freely used through the 
dry season, which is probably the reason that newly planted 
trees came out so well. Temperature has been very even. 
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with no bad storms in this section of our state. To-day, 
November 28th, it is intensely cold and the mercury registers 
40 degrees below zero, and we fear this cold snap may tell 
on fruit trees for next season. 

varieties fruited. 

Of apples, we have Duchess of Oldenburg, a few Wealthy, 
Transcendent Crab, Hyslop Crab, Sweet Russett and Winter 
Pear crabs. Strawberries: Windsor Chief, Crescent, Jumbo, 
Captain Jack, James Vick, Bidwell, Sharpless, and on trial 
the Jessie. In Raspberries: Turner, Cuthbert, Marlboro, 
and Crimson Beauty. Black Caps: Ohio and Gregg. Black- 
berries: Snyder and Stone's Hardy. Plums: De Soto and 
Dwarf Juneberry. Grapes: a few Concords and Rogers 
No. 15, Janesville, Champion, Perkins, Worden, Brighton, 
and Moore's Early. Currants are: White Grape, Red Dutch, 
Victoria Red, and Fay's Prolific on trial. 

SOILS, sites and resources. 

We have a great variety of soils: Some clay and clay 
loam, some very sandy and some rich black soil on bluffs 
and ridges. Some varieties of apples do well on our ridge 
land, but on prairie or flat land the apple tree is of no ac- 
count. All kinds of small fruits do well. We give some 
winter protection, but generally this is not necessary, for we 
most always have deep snow. Our soil seems to be all right 
for growing the early varieties of grapes, and produces 
vegetables of large size and fine quality. 

fruit list, best selections for this district. 
Only some of the most hardy apples will answer here. 
Duchess has stood very well, and is about the only kind, 
except crabs, which I mentioned under head of "Varities 
Fruited." Whitney's No. 20 seems to do well; but all apple 
trees with us should be set on high land, and a northern 
slope is to be preferred. 

FRUIT CROPS, average MARKET PRICES, ETC. 

I cannot tell how many acres of small fruits are grown in 
this district, probably not very many. Most farmers raise 
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their own eupply of currants, raspberries, gooseberries and 
grapes; while a number make quite a business of raising 
strawberries. Prices for strawberries ranged at about ten 
cents per quart, raspberries, from 10 to 15 cents; currants, 8 
cents; gooseberries, 10 cents per quart; grapes 10 to 12^ cents 
per pound; and dwarf juneberries, 10 cents per quart; crab 
apples $ L . 50 per bushel. 

HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS, MEETINGS, ETC. 

At our annual fair at Chippewa Falls some fine Wealthy 
apples were on exhibition, as also some Duchess, Lookers, 
Winter and Hyslop crabs. De Soto plums, several varieties 
of fine grapes, canned fruits, and some samples of wine 
made from home grown fruits. We have no horticultural 
society. We do not have many professional fruit growers, 
and only one nurseryman, who deals in small fruits, flow- 
ering plants, shrubs, etc. I know of no disease to our fruit 
trees, except fire blight. Insects are not very troublesome, 
and as to vegetables, most everyone raises their own, or de- 
pend on those which are shipped in to our market. 

FLOWER CULTURE AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 

Not much attention given to this as yet; most everyone 
has a way of their own, and think their way the best, so all 
I have to say is, plant out all you can and make the home 
beautiful. 

In the way of new varieties, tree sharks continue to sup- 
ply the farmers with new steel clad fruits in the shape of 
Russian mulberries, sweet currants, tree strawberries, and 
Russian apples, etc. We do not know much about the fruit, 
but we do know of the enlargement of the brush piles. 

REPORT OF TRIAL PLATS OF STRAWBERRIES UPON THE GROUNDS 

OF J. M. SMITH. 

Size of plats, one square rod each Varieties tested, Man- 
chester, Wilson and Crescent. Plants set in May, 1886. 
Plats numbered from one to twelve. Plats one, two and 
three were manured with one small load of good barnyard 
manure. Yield as follows: 
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Quarts, 

No. 1, Manchester 53 

No.2,WiJ8on 46 

No. 3, Cresent 54 

— 15S 

Plats 4, 5 and 6. No manure. 

No. 4, Manchester 46 

No. 5, Wilson 59 

No. 6, Crescent 89 

— 144 

No. 7, 8 and 9. Sulphate of Potash. 

No. 7, Manchester , 43 

No. 8, Wilson 63 

No. 9, Crescent 46 

— 153 

No. 10, 11 and 13. Bone dust. 

No. 10, Manchester. . : 44 

Nail, Wilson 51 

No. 13, Crescent 49 

— 144 

The Manchester and Wilsons were set with fifty plants 
each to the square rod. The Crescent with twenty- five 
plants to the rod. The cultivation has been the same in all 
respects. If we examine the aggregate yields, we find that 
the Manchester yielded at the rate of 7,440 quarts, or 2dii 
bushels per acre. The Crescent 752 quarts, or 235 bushels 
per acre. The Wilson 8,760 quarts, or 27'3f bushels pei* acre. 
The excess being at the rate of about forty bushels per 
aqre. I submit the above to the State Horticultural Society, 
because I know of no other authority better entitled to it. 

Respectfully, 
J. M. Smith. 



REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RUSSIAN APPLES. 

According to appointment, I started for Baraboo on the 
1st inst. to meet A. J. Philips, one of the committee appointed 
at our last meeting to examine the orchards of Russian ap- 
ples growing in that vicinity. On arriving at the city, I 
met Mr. William Fox, who volunteered to take me out to 
Mr. A. G. Tuttle's place. As my arrival was late in the 
afternoon, I found Mr. Philips getting ready to leave, as he 
came from the west on an early morniDg train, and had 
looked over the orchard with one of Mr. Tuttle's sons, Mr. 
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A. G. Tuttle not being at home at the time of our visit. The 
young man taking the plot and list of the names of varieties^ 
again accompanied me to the orchard so that I could take 
not;es of the different varieties. This I found to assist me 
very much; and saved writing the names of varieties, as all 
were registered by numbers as sent out by the agricultural 
department at Washington, as received from Petersburg in 
1870. In this orchard there were eighty different names 
and numbers, and generally one to fourteen of each, and 
expected to be as many different varieties as there were 
names and numbers. I was told that after fruiting many 
of these different names proved to be the same variety, as 
nearly all had fruited this season. I collected specimens of 
all the varieties which were promising as keepers, and 
numbered same as the trees they grew on; but none of them 
can be long keeping winter apples, as they are all ripe now 
except Rapta Melanka, or little seedling. This hangs well 
yet. There are some large and showy good apples in this 
collection, but many that were over-ripe and tasteless at 
this date. As some of them show unevenness in size and 
maturity, evidently they had been forced by our hot sum- 
mer (io ripen before fully grown, and are evidently too far 
south to give full satisfaction. If such varieties are planted in 
their natural belts or isothermal' lines, they will be more 
satisfactory, and many of those trees will stand more cold 
in proportion than they will of heat, because the leaf and 
new wood growth show it, and sun scald or fire blight will- 
not be seen when they find their proper place and suitable 
condition. 

It is plain to be seen that varieties differ in their habits or 
constitution; while some will do well grown in a degree 
further south, or north from their natural latitude many 
will not do so. 

Take for instance cur best varieties grown here, such as 
Wealthy, Pewaukee, or Clark's Orange, to Missouri or Kan- 
sas; there they will all be early fall apples and will spot, or 
crack and blight. While Rawles Janette, Ben Davis, and 
similar varieties, doing well in more southern latitudes, will 
not do well with us; because sometimes the seasons are too 
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short and cold; have small fruit not ripe and tree injured 
by cold because the wood is not fully matured, while our 
northern sorts that are from Russia or mare northern lati- 
tudes, are not injured in tree by cold, but are sometimes by 
heat or sun; and only varieties that are from latitudes 
similar to ours will be satisfactory in fruit or hardiness of 
tree. There are quite a number of the so called Russians; 
because they were imported from there; but are not natives 
of that country, as we know by their (Jerman names; and 
their adaptability to our climate as well as Russia as shown 
by their vitality, that they were from a hardy race, and were 
iiaturalized, by growinf? from seed; and I may say all' those 
hardy sorts have been seedlings, and reproduced and crossed 
generation after generation, from widely separated districts, 
as some varieties yet show marks even of other more east- 
ern origin, Asia or China, in habit and foliage. Now I have 
no doubt that iu these importations there will be varieties 
that will do well as far south as the 42° and as far north as 
the 45° of latitude, and perhaps further. But with this lim- 
ited list here presented, and fruited in our western states, 
but a very few are yet found to be winter apples, although 
many are good summer, and fall fruit, and some very desir- 
able. We hope though when all have fruited we may find 
some good winter varieties. Only eighty or ninety sorts 
have been heard from out of two or three hundred varieties 
said to be imported, and grown in our northwestern states. 
There will be many mistakes made even lamong those 
already fruited here, in selecting varieties unsuited to the 
locality in which they are to grow. 

* Most of the trees examined seem hardy here while young, 
and bear well every other year, while others do so sparingly; 
because, if planted on soil not suited or out of its latitude, 
<5annot always preserve its identity or its traits of character. . 
Those which are, as the Siberian crabs, and planted where 
they do not kill, must all be early varieties, and if protected 
from the sun, must give better returns than the crab, be- 
cause they are larger and not so astringent or puckery. 
But they will have to be used as soon as ripe, as they can^ 
not be kept fresh any longer than you can tomatoes or any 
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of our early summer fruit. In my search in different or- 
chards not only around Baraboo, but in other localities, I 
find that the Duchess and Tetof sky, are the best preserved 
varieties; although Alexander and Transparent are found 
all right, but are not disseminated yet so much as the newer 
sorts. Mr. A. G. Tuttle, Mr. H. H. Hewlett and J. H. Harris, 
have the largest collection. Mr. Perry, of Beaver Dam; Mr, 
Hatch, of Ithaca; Mr. Phillips, of West Salem, and others in 
the state, have more or less of the same varieties. 

George Jeflfery, Milwaukee; George Woolf, Germantown; 
George J. Kellogg, Janesville; F. H. Chappel, Rutland; B. 
F. Adams, Madison; George P. Peffer, Pewaukee; J. 0. 
Plumb, Milton, and Mr. Daggett, of Waupaca county, all 
have had, and now have, a few varieties of those sent out 
by the agricultural department in 1882-1883. December 1^ 
1886, 1 had fifteen varieties sent me; all grew. I have only 
two trees left now (Red Dack), and one of those is nearly 
dead, as the bark was loose on a part of the body, the same 
as on other varieties in my orchard; 

Most of the trees got to leaning, but rust or mildew, black 
specks, blight and root killing, used them up, so there is 
only that one tree (root grafted) left to die. Four years 
ago I visited Mr. Tuttle, he having yet a row of them in 
his nursery, which had fruited. He recommended some ten 
or twelve varieties, and gave me scions of them which I top 
grafted in my orchard^ on the hardiest seedlings (our own 
grown), and those that did not blight and kill, have fruited. 
Those that are satisfactory are Yellow Transparent, Long 
Arcate, Hibernal and Longfield. This we lost last sum- 
mer— broke down with fruit as the cold winter had col- 
ored, and rotted the heart-wood in 1884-5. 

Switzer winter killed, and Zolotoreflf blighted the second 
year and killed the tree, and so has Vasilis Largest; Zasoffs 
winter specks and cracks; White Russet was very fair in 
1885, but last summer its leaves shriveled and fruit-specked 
and rotted on the tree before ripe. Roots grafted in nursery 
rows, Switzer and LoDgfield had new wood colored, four to 
six inches in 1885, but all of those in rows north and south 
Were good last fall, and appear all right now. 
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By comparing reports of others, it appears to me that 
there is the same trial to be gone through with that there 
■was with eastern sorts sent to us from New Yorl^, Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and other eastern states in an early day, for 
many of those varieties are yet recommended and have 
given and are yet giving good satisfaction in various local- 
ities. But those wanted most with us now are good, long 
keeping varieties of winter apples, those that the trees will 
not go back on us, like Rhode Island Greenings, Spitzenburg, 
Baldwins, Swarr, Grimes' Golden and others, which did 
well for twelve to twenty years in some localities. Our 
country is all cleared up now, and we are having another 
climate, and are trying now varieties more or less of Rus- 
sians, and natural as well as other seedlings, but thus far 
have not found anything in those fruits which come up to 
our expectation except the few varieties mentioned in my 
last report. 

The study of trees to the relation of soil and climate con- 
vinces me that those Russian varieties have come from 
widely different localities, and my experience with them 
shows plainly that a tree which produces choice fruit in one 
place or locality is entirely worthless in another, and to 
plant those new Russian varieties promiscuously, any where 
and everywhere, nine-tenths of them will not be satisfac- 
tory. And it is the greatest mistake any one can make to 
buy Russian varieties which have not been tried in a similar 
situation and soil, and plant them expecting to get large and 
sure returns. The selection of varieties suited to the cli- 
mate, and the production of good fruit from the extreme 
north, and the varieties that will keep through the winter, 
we have not yet found among those fruited in our section of 
the county, 

Geo. p. Peffer, 
Pewaukee, Wis. 
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REPORT, OF THE CONVENTION OP THE AMERI- 
CAN HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY HELD IN SAN 
JOSE, CALIFORNIA, JANUARY 24th, 25th, AND 26th, 
AND AT RIVERSIDE, FEBRUARY 7th, 8th AND 9th, 

1888. 

Members and Friends of the Wisconsin State HorticultU" 
ral Society:— In accordance with your appointment at the 
Waukesha convention, I left my home January 9, 1888, for 
the purpose of attending the conventions to be held in Cali- 
fornia. Supposing that you wished me to appear at my 
best, and knowing that I could not do so if alone, I took my 
wife with me, and we journeyed and attended the conven- 
tions together, and had one of the most delightful trips im- 
maginable, from the beginning to the end of our journey, 
reaching home on the evening of February 18, 1888. 

The journey to California was one of great interest to both 
of us. The members of the society all wore red badges that 
were lettered in such a manner that it was not easy to 
counterfeit them. 

All of those wearing such badges were honored guests 
while within the state. In fact, it was said while we were 
there, that the red badge gave the wearer free admission to 
every place except the Kingdom of Heaven. Be that as it 
may, the society was most magnificently entertained, al- 
most entirely free of cost while in the state. Californians 
are, as they well may be, very proud of the capacity of their 
state for growing fruit. It does, indeed, seem singular that 
we should have within the limits of a single state of our 
union, a soil and climate within which may be grown, and 
successfully grown, nearly, if not quite every variety of 
fruit known in semi-tropical climates. 

Oranges, lemons, limes, tangarines, mandarines, apricots, 
nectarines, apples, pears, peaches, plums, prunes, olives, 
figs, grapes, for the table, for raisins, and for wines. All of 
these, and others that might be named, seem to be at home 
at one or more places within that remarkable state. The 
convention held at San Jose was one of great interest. It 
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was largely attended, and by a class of thoroughly wide 
awake and intelligent men. At the request of President 
Earle, your delegate prepared a paper entitled, " Intensive 
Culture upon the Farm and Garden,'' and read it at this 
convention. It was well received by the audience. To give 
a detailed account of it would be utterly impracticable, and 
would be of such dimensions as would exclude other impor- 
tant matters from our volume. I would most earnestly 
recommend to our members and friends to make themselves 
membeis of the society by sending to W. H. Ragan, Green- 
castle, Indiana, two dollars, which will constitute one a 
member and also entitle you to a copy of the proceedings. 

The volume will contain a full report of both conventions, 
also a report of the travels of the society as a body, from 
one end of the state to the other. In my opinion it will be 
one of the most useful, as well as one of the most interest- 
ing volumes ever printed upon horticultural subjects. I sin- 
cerely hope that all of our members will avail themselves at 
an early date of the opportunity to obtain copies of this 
comiDg volume. But a few copies will be printed beyond 
those ordered in advance. Perhaps the one thing that most 
surprised and impressed itself upon the minds of all the 
members, was the immense area devoted to fruit, and not 
only this, but the almost marvelous increase in the acreage 
that is annually set out. It is not confined to any variety of 
fruits, but extends to all the varieties grown. 

The largest orange orchards are in the southern portion of 
the state. 

A fruit exhibition was held, both at San Jose and at Riv- 
erside, while we wer^ holding conventions at those places. 
The one at San Jose contained an immense variety of fruit 
both fresh and and preserved; while the one at Riverside 
was mostly devoted to oranges. 

In this respect it was indeed, a most magnificent success. 
I have never either at home or elsewhere, seen such large 
and beautiful specimens of oranges, or so fine an average 
as was there upon exhibiti6n. The convention here was 
also well attended, and the papers and discussions were 
both of a high order, and will prove themselves to be valu- 
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able as well as interesting to those who obtain them. It is 
claimed that they can grow oranges, and do it successfully, 
as far north as Redding, nearly six hundred miles north of 
Riverside. 

We saw them growing there, but "whether they will be 
profitable or not remains to be seen. But I am reminded 
that aur volume is limited in size, and that it will be more 
than full, and will close this short report. The next meet- 
ing of the society will be held in Texas. It will be held dur- 
ing the winter of 1889 and 1890. The particular time and 
place or places, to be decided upon by the executive com- 
mittee. I sincerely hope that the members of our society 
will see their way clear to form a large delegation, and at- 
tend the next conventions of this splendid society. 

I well know the disadvantages under which many of our 
horticulturists have labored. But both in California and 
in the south, good and successful horticulture is the result 
of constant care and viligance, accompanied with almost 
ceaseless toil. In the small fruits such as strawberries, 
raspberries, blackberries, currants, etc., I am satisfied that 
we can far exceed California, both in quantity and quality. 

Their apples are very far below ours in quality, neither 
is the yield extra large. In short, I am satisfied that Wis- 
consin has fully as large a proportion of comfortable and 
happy homes in proportion to her population, as has Cali- 
fornia, or in fact, any other state in our Union. I say this 
believing it to be true, and after having traveled through 
nearly every state of the Union, and some of our territor- 
ies. 

J. M. Smith. 



WHY I AM A HORTICULTURIST. 
By J. M. SMITH, Gbkkn Bat. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: — It seems to me 
that when we make a secretary of our society, we make a 
kind of an autocrat, who orders his fellow members and 
oflScers about as if he were a czar, instead of simply a sec- 
retary of our modest and useful society. As a sample of 
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his assumed authority, I saw in our programme the above 
question asked, with my name appended for a reply. No 
consultation, not even a hint, was given me that I was to be 
asked to do any thing more than to perform my official 
duties until my successor is elected to fill my place. In fact, 
I am not certain that he has the right to an answer to such 
a question. If he had asked me if I was a good horticultu- 
rist and how I became such, and if a poor one why I am 
not a better one, the reply might possibly have been of more 
use to the community. As it is, I will try and combine the 
answers to all three of the questions. 

During the fall of 1856, 1 moved with my family into what 
was then a partially finished portion of my present residence. 

In the spring of 1857, we commenced gardening for mark- 
et, though it was in a very small way. There were then no 
reliable lines to any outside market. The home market was 
a poor and uncertain one. Altogether the prospect was by 
no means an encouraging one. Yet we concluded to try it 
and do our best. 

In the summer of 1859 we had our first strawberries for 
sale. We sent our oldest son, then a bright little fellow, 
over to town with them. He was told that he must get 
12i cents per quart for them. They were nicely hulled and 
put up in full potato measure. 

Our boy returned without selling a single berry, saying 
that one lady offered him 10 cents for one quart, but as he 
was told that he must get 12^ cents, he did not accept it, 
but brought them all home. This was surely not very en- 
couraging. 

In 1860 I sold, or rather traded, my first bushel of berries 
to a merchant for a barrel of flour. 

To sell a sufficient quantity of any kind or all kinds of 
garden products to support a growing family, at any living 
price, was simply impossible. Hence we were compelled to 
resort to other ways and means to obtain the principal part 
of our living. 

We continued in this course until 1865, when the long de- 
sired route to the lumber, iron and copper regions of the 
north became open and reliable. 
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In October, 1865, we purchased the first three acres o£ 
what now constitutes our forty- acre garden. The price 
was $600. We were compelled to run in debt for nearly 
the entire amount. About two acres of the land had been 
cultivated. The most of the balance was almost an impen- 
etrable thicket of trees, brush and wild grape vines. At this 
time I was, and for some years had been, in very poor 
health. It was very uncertain whether I should ever be 
any better. But I now decided that whatever of health and 
strength I had, should be devoted to the one purpose of 
making a good market garden. I knew very well that to 
succeed I must have not only large crops, but very large 
ones, and that I must have them every year; that they must 
be the rule, and not the rare exception. 

Having had the advantage of about as good an agricul- 
tural education as was to be obtained in my younger days, 
my very sensible father having been one of the first men in 
the United States to adopt a system of improved farming, 
it was of great advantage to me in this my final effort for 
Success. I knew that success depended upon good land, 
plenty of manure, good drainage, and then first rate culti- 
vation. Whatever my failures may have been in other 
directions, I believe that in these I have done my best. 

I soon found out that it would be impossible to get even a 
good foothold in the iron and lumber districts of the north 
without more land. Before we had the first piece paid for 
we were compelled to purchase and run into debt for more, 
and then still more. 

After some years we found that it was not necessary that 
we should confine our efforts entirely to the north when 
looking for a market for our products. 

By studying up rates of freight, prices, etc., in other 
places, we have sold largely in other cities south and west 
of us. During the last five or six years many carloads have 
gone from our garden to Kansas City and Leavenworth, 
some of them at a very handsome profit and some other- 
wise. Tet, I have not directly answered the question of our 
secretary: '^ Why I am a Horticulturist." 
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Perhaps the strongest reason is, that I always have had 
and still have an intense respect for a good piece of land. 
It was one of the cherished ideas of my early manhood to 
sometime own a piece of land and make it do its best. It 
is a source of perpetual deligJit to me to commence with the 
early spribg and watch the soil as the plow turns it over, to 
manure and work it over and prepare it for the seeds, and 
get it in the most perfect condition possible. I presume I 
have, while standing by a piece of land prepared for plant- 
ing, asked myself the question more than one thousand 
times: '^Oan I do anything more than I have already done 
to secure a first rate crop before planting the seed ? ^' 

And then to watch the sprouting seeds and the growing 
plants, to protect them from the noxious weeds, to cultivate 
the soil about them in such a manner as to enable them to 
do their best. After this is done, to walk among them day 
after day and see them grow and act almost as if they were 
endowed with animal life. 

What is more beautiful than beds of well-kept strawber- 
ries when in full bloom? The beautiful, fresh green 
leaves fluttering in the breeze, and then the almost count- 
less numbers of white blossoms struggling among them for 
the sunlight; all seeming to say: "Are we not truly worth 
your admiration in our modest and gentle purity ?" 1 never 
tire of looking at them, and often ask myself how can any 
one fail to admire their quiet and modest beauty. When 
they are in full bearing I believe all concede their fine ap- 
pearance, and are not slow to test their quality. 

But at that time there is an appeal, not only to our tastes^ 
but to the pocket as well, which divests us of our pure love 
of the beautiful, as experienced when seen in full bloom. 

Another reason why I am a horticulturist, is because it 
has paid me in the past, and promises to pay me in the 
future. My forty acres have had to pay for themselves, and 
support my family. They have had to pay for all the im- 
provements put upon them, and keep us in spending money. 
They have done all of this. The improvement sum is an 
amount so large that I should not dare to give it to the pub- 
lic, for fear of being called either a lunatic or an idiot. 
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They have done all of this in the past and now in their 
splendid condition promise to do still better in the future. 

But let no one think that our present condition has been 
reached without a struggle. For many years we practiced the 
most rigid economy, and not until we considered our success 
a certainty, did we indulge in anything beyond a very plain 
living. The labors have been, and still are, almost ceaseless 
with the exception of a short time during the winter. They 
will be no less so in the future. 

We know our business now well enough to know that 
constant care added to constant and intelligent labor is the 
price of success. With this wd have no fears for the future. 
It may be thought from this that we imagine that we have 
almost reached perfection in our line. Far from it. I have 
long been aiming at a high mark; one so high that I have 
not yet reached it. I have been trying for many years to 
raise one thousand bushels of onions per acre, and eight 
hundred bushels of carrots as a second crop upon the same 
land. I have not quite reached it. I have tried to grow 
four hundred bushels of potatoes per acre, and then a good 
fall crop of something else. I have not done it. I have for 
many years been trying to demonstrate to the world and 
myself the possibility of growing five hundred bushels of 
strawberries upon an acre of land. I have not done that. 
I am not certain that I shall ever do any of these things, or 
some others that I might name, yet I hope to accomplish 
them before I am called to lay aside my life's work. 

I believe that for many years I have had an earnest and 
an honest ambition to make myself of some use in the world 
in the profession that I have chosen. How well I have suc- 
ceeded, others must judge. I have also had another ambi- 
tion; and that has been to be the owner and manager of the 
most thorough and complete market garden, west of the 
Alleghany mountains. If there is a more complete one now 
being carried on, I do not know of it, or its owner. 

The question may be very appropriately asked, " Is not 
wealth, after all, the principal reason why you are a horti- 
culturist?" Vanderbilt, Jay Gould, or probably any other 
millionaire would consider us very poor, still, my wife and 
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myself do not consider ourselves so. We neither of us fear 
coming to want in our old age, provided we are permitted to 
reach it. Still we are not rich in ready money, nor do we 
ever expect or care to be. 

One reason more: I am a horticulturist because it has 
enabled me to make a pleasant and comfortable home for 
myself and family. It has furnished plenty of healthy and 
useful work for my large family of sons, who have grown 
up with us, and aided us in our efforts. Through sunshine 
and storm they have been true as steel and good as gold; 
and our success, such as it has been, has come largely 
through their co-operation and earnest and patient work. 
Now as old age is coming upon my. wife and myself, they 
are taking the burden upon themselves and often say to me 
even during the busy season, '* Father, you take mother and 
all the money you need, and go where you please, stay as long 
as you please, and come home when you get ready. We will 
care for everything in the garden and around home." And 
they never fail to keep their promise. 

Why should I not be a horticulturist? I often wish that 
I was a much better one than I am, or ever shall be, I wish 
I knew more about the business than I do. The knowledge 
that we suppose we have about plant life and growth, is 
much of it very unsatisfactory. I can ask myself hundreds 
of questions in a day that I can not answer. Perhaps I may 
yet learn the answers to some of them but not to all. 

Horticulture is a very busy, and yet a very pleasant busi- 
ness to follow, and if I was a young man, and had my pres- 
ent experience to start with, I know of no profession in life 
that I could enter into with more energy and enthusiasm, 
than the one I am now in. Neither jny wife nor myself 
have a desire, or any expectation of changing our business 
until the good Father shall call us home, and as we trust, 
will place us in a garden much fairer than any ever made 
by human hands. 
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HORTICULTURE. 



By MRS. MINNIE S. SAVAGE. 



Have you ever beheld the beautiful homes along the 
banks of the Hudson? Have you ever read of them? Have 
you ever estimated their value in the world? I do not mean 
their value in dollars and cents, but in soul-shaping in- 
fluences. And what makes a beautiful home a power for 
good? Is it not the joy that it gives? If the Angel of pain 
leads the human race heaven- ward, so also does the Angel 
of Gladness. Beautiful surroundings impart something of 
their beauty to the characters that are forming in their 
midst. Beautiful scenes give even to the soul of a passer-by 
an upward impulse. 

•'That depends upon circumstances^' you suggest; ''the 
passer by may be a tramp who would burn your buildings 
if you refused him a night's lodging." 

Better the tramp should prize physical comforts only, 
and should mistake the source of his ill-fortune and curse 
capital rather than that his heart should not be pricked by 
the worth of earthly possessions at all. Him hath joy 
handed over to pain. The one angel is not the opponent, 
however, but the assistant of the other. Whom pain hath 
chastened suflSciently, joy will lead again. 

Go back to the homes on the Hudson. Much of their 
beauty grows out of careful horticulture. All unsightly 
objects have been removed from these grounds, and every 
remaining structure, tree and vine adds something to the 
picturesqueness of the scene. This result is not brought 
about without patient study and toil. An evergreen must 
be examined from all points of view and at different sea- 
sons of the year to fully determine its value to the eye. 
There are constantly dead branches, exuberant creepers or 
seed capsules to prune away; shrubs to trim, flowers to tend, 
or fallen leaves to rake and burn. The work that a beauti- 
ful hohie demands of its inmates is never finished. It is 
always recurring. But how the joy that it brings out- 
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weighs the weariness it costs. Think of the shady nooks 
the fountain and the velvety lawn; think of the pan- 
sies and roses; think of the bleached celery, the scarlet to- 
matoes and pink flushed melon that adorn as well as fur- 
nish the table; think of the tempting heaps of berries, and 
piles of red and golden apples; think of the singing canary, 
the conservatory filled with the foliage, fragrance and blos- 
soms of choice plants, the hammock swung under a canopy 
of leaves, the pretty croquet ground and happy and refined 
children. Are these things not worth the labor of our hands 
and brains? Then, too, is there not pleasure in the labor it- 
self? What renders the arts of painting and embroidery 
so fascinating? It is a joy to work with colors; to harmon- 
ize and contrast, to shade and blend them; to become in 
some sense, a creator of beauty. It is a joy, also, to toil 
among shrubs and fiowers, vines and foliage; beauty can be 
created here too in generous measure; and even in the vege- 
table garden, prevailing orderliness is grateful to the ap- 
preciative eye as a certain kind of beauty. Besides, an hour 
in the open air is full to the brim with blessings for any hu- 
man being who does but accept them. The wild bird's note 
sounds on, no matter how busily the hands are employed. 
Winds and leaves whisper together, the sunshine dances 
with the shadows, blossoms greet us with their fragrance 
though we are hastening to fulfill sturdy duties. We are 
constantly drinking in health and bouyancy of spirit from our 
surroundings. Without realizing it, perhaps, we are led into 
reference and self-devotion to ward the power that underlies 
the universe. If the pure, sweet joys of country life do not ap- 
peal to the country boy eloquently enough to keep him on the 
farm, I would not hinder his going to the city; but I should 
question whether in his greater advantages there he was 
always fully recompensed for the loss of frequent baptism 
in the holy infiuences of the purple twilight that fell about 
his country home. How the city boy may receive these in- 
fluences and the country boy enjoy those advantages without 
leaving the paternal roof in either case is a great problem 
in human life. Possibly the pursuit of horticulture may aid 
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us a little in its solution by rendering the homes in the 
country attractive, and those in in the city healthful. 

When we raise our own fruit and flowers, we are learn- 
ing to love nature, and there is joy in loving. The eye 
which is accustomed to city sights only, may be enraptured 
by the beauty of Blue Prairie Asters and Golden Rod. But 
the heart of the country girl, who cannot perhaps give 
either its botanical name, is often knitted closer to them. 
Associations that are very dear to her cluster around them. 
How much more intimate is the relation when the blossom 
has been carefully watched and guarded. It is a safe, pure 
pleasure that is derived from the cultivation of flowers and 
the production of fruit. 

Have you never wished that your own home was like 
some other more beautiful one? 

"Ah," you say, *' but it takes time and money to bring 
about such places as these." Then time and money are 
what you must count precious; what you must strive in 
every just and honorable way to secure; what you must 
not expend carlessly or waste; for there can be few things 
earthly of more value to you, and to the world, than these 
beautiful home surroundings. Multiply the pretty and be- 
loved homes of a country, and you have diminished its 
misery and crime. Will it not pay us then to weigh every 
pleasure we would buy in comparison with the home we 
would like to possess? Can we afford the minstrel show 
while the trellis for our climbing rose is still lacking? Have 
we a half day to spend in flshing, when a graceful woodbine 
awaits transplanting from the pasture fence to the foot 
of an old oak on our lawn? We have more need of 
tasteful buildings, an orchard, a garden and flowers than 
we have of a second quarter section of land. There is more 
real profit to be derived from them. Many are working to 
make the income equal the desire. It is often better to 
bring the desires within the limits of the income. Beauty 
is not always expensive. The shapely Bock Maple that 
adorns your ground and flames into crimson glory in the 
fall, costs but a trifle. A pretty grape arbor is within the 
reach of a very modest purse. We must consider the mat- 
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ter; we must lay our pattern down in every possible way; 
we must make the most of our cloth by cutting it to the 
very best advantage. Our ideal cannot spring into exist- 
ence all at once; it must grow; and we musk grow, keeping 
ever in advance of that which we have already accom- 
plished. 

''But," you maintain, ''only those who live in town have 
time for these little things. What farmer or farmer's wife 
could run over the grass plat with a lawn mower every day 
or two, for instance? " 

And yet I love the deep green velvety results so well that 
I am longing for even this charm to be added to our coun- 
try homes. Not all the hard working people in the world 
are to be found on our farms. Study the beauty of our city 
parks to learn what possibilities lie before us. Then step 
into a wholesale provision store and sppnd an early morning 
hour in the midst of a rush of work that is beyond the con- 
ception of one who has never witnessed it before. The pro- 
prietor himself assists and directs the busy toil about him, 
and steadily keeps the hurried action from degenerating 
into flurry and confusion. Time will come when he can 
shift this burden to a trusty head clerk, but not until he has 
wrested a competence from inexorable trade. Leisure is 
not dependent upon occupation; it grows out of modest de- 
sires, or the margin of income that can be devoted to labor 
saving. And remember a comparatively small income goes 
a long ways if the wants are carefully thinned out. 

What is the flrst thing that a country boy learns when 
he secures employment in town? To govern his movements 
by the minute hand of a watch. I have sometimes thought 
that a little more promptness on the farm, the assignment 
of certain work to certain hours, and the keeping of each 
branch within its prescribed limits, would materially ad- 
vance the interests of agricultural life. Horticulture, 
though perhaps not as absolutely indispensable as sowing 
and reaping, still does lay its legitimate claim upon us. 
Follow any development whatever, and luxuries and adorn- 
ment are finally reached. Nature herself sets us the exam- 
ple of raising fruit and flowers, and what better authority 
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could we have for awarding the strawberries and dahlias a 
little portion of our ground and time? Half an hour a day 
of fresh, energetic work would do wonders in our our gar- 
dens and orchards, and on our lawns. Why should we not 
have it? Why should we not determine how much time we 
can regularly spend in manual labor without over exhaus- 
tion, and then consider, and divide that time according to 
our best judgment among the duties lying^before us? 

"There are more duties than moments" you contend. 
Thin the duties out as you do your wants, and learn to ful- 
fill the remainder deftly — which does not mean carelessly. 
Tou object that some have no capacity for deftness: it is a 
gift like music, or sketching. Edward Everett Hale declares 
that everybody should learn to sing and to draw; not that 
all can become great musicians or artists, but that each can 
acquire these accomplishments to a certain extent, and will 
find them useful. You can win much more capacity than 
you think by persistent endeavor. Deftness, in one degree 
or another, belongs to you if you wring it from your inher- 
itance, if you educate eye and ear, hand and brain to meet its 
demands. The comfort and adornment that you can gather 
about your home are a powerful incitement to effort in this 
direction. Take up a portion of your daily work and carry 
it on to completion as speedily as circumstances will allow, 
doing it well, and you have made it possible to perforn 
the same a trifle quicker the morning following. Improve- 
ment comes so slowly, you think. All God's good seems to 
us to reach the human race slowly, but that is because it is 
a vaster good than we can comprehend. Deftness is valu- 
able to you in a hundred ways of which you do not dream 
at the time of its acquirement. And we must never feel 
that any useful capacity is beyond our reach. Farmers and 
farmers' wives are set in the midst of a labor problem that 
they may solve it. Let us address ourselves to the task with 
enthusiastic, vigor and determination. 

Why should we slip away to the city? This is the occu- 
pation in life that we have chosen. If we have strength 
given us let us follow it bravely to the end. I believe the 
key to the door of escape from an over pressure of work is 
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a wise exercise of the very privilege that most people sup- 
pose it relentlessly locks out, viz., individual choice. Choose 
the small income rather than spend the last moment of your 
time in obtaining the large one; choose the picturesque, not 
the grand home; choose comforts and tasteful adornments 
— adornments that satisfy your love of the beautiful instead 
of display; choose no tobacco, but an abundance of grapes 
and asters; choose the finer joys and leave the coarser pleas- 
ures; choose your hours for work and your hours for recrea- 
tion; cull your wants and your duties over and over, weigh- 
ing one against the other; choose congenial education rather 
than amusement; choose carefully and thoughtfully every- 
thing that enters into your life, selecting the purest and 
best of all that offers itself, and covering each mistake with 
fresh effort; then await results patiently. In this way must 
the farmer make room for horticulture, which brings its ad- 
equate reward, and the very method itself implies develop- 
ment. Carry it into your orchard, your garden and lands- 
cape gardening. To choose satisfactorily the fruit you 
will raise, you must learn a great deal about the different 
varieties and their management. The same statement will 
apply to your vegetables; there is a pleasure in knowing 
these thmgs, and they contribute to a broad education. 
Tour eye is growing tasteful when you are deciding which 
branch can be spared from your shade tree, as well as when 
you are locating your vines and flowers. You ciopy what is 
best in your neighbor's pleasant grounds and gradually be- 
come observant. 

Horticulture is not restricted to the rural districts, and be- 
cause of this it is well calculated to serve as a bond of fel- 
lowship between city and country. A tasteful country home 
attracts the city eye immediately, since it bespeaks a cer- 
tain degree of refinement in the possessors. City people 
have outstripped us in many attainments, circumstances 
favoring them. But these attainments belong to us just as 
rightfully, the moment we can secure them. We are all 
human beings, endowed with the same general capacities. 
We have only to remember that the human being is more 
than the farmer; the development of body, mind and 
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soul of more importance than the cultivation of land. True, 
the acres must be tilled, but only because this makes prog- 
ress possible in the higher line. It rests with every individ- 
ual to show himself greater than his occupation — to see 
that he jis not measured by it. And not until the majority 
of those engaged in the pursuit of agricultare thus acquit 
themselves, will the occupation take its legitimate rank in 
the eyes of mankind. City papers and city people often 
speak lightly and slurringly of the ^^ grangers." Do not stop 
to combat the criticism because it comes in the form of rid* 
icule. There is a reason for it. Let us simply grow out of 
its reach. Not the keen, energetic, intelligent farmers scat- 
tered here and there on every hand can save us altogether; 
the agricultural masses must be composed of men and 
women who command the respect of the world through 
their thorough knowledge of it before the term granger 
finds its proper level in the city vocabulary. 

This state of affairs is not to be suddenly and easily 
brought about. There are difficulties in the way. What 
then? Difficulties are surmountable, and we, as a class, 
have splendid vigor with which to encounter them. The 
farmer must be the peer of his city brother in general de- 
velopment, no matter what the disadvantages under which 
he procures his knowledge. There is no other way out of 
the woods. He cannot afford to dull his intellect with ex- 
cessive and unceasing toil. Books and papers demand some 
margin of his time. Close and repeated contact with his 
fellow mortals is indispensable to him. He must learn to 
read human nature and know how to cope with all sorts of 
human beings, even politicians and members of the board 
of trade; he must be able to put his hand upon its advan- 
tages of the city, and keep his feet out of the detestable 
snares; he must post himself about the planet upon which 
he lives and the people he lives among; he must keep 
abreast in the world, grasp the spirit and accomplishment 
of the nineteenth century and understand what it means, 
before those who are fed from his granaries will acknowl- 
edge him a man. The same careful habit of choice^ that 
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makes room in his time for beautiful grounds and garden^ 
will provide opportunity for the culture of his brain. 

DiflScult as it is to procure, on the farm, this rounded de- 
velopment to which I have alluded, you who work with the 
horticultural and agricultural societies, the dairymen's as- 
sociation and the farmers' institutes, all know that it is 
harder still to create a desire for it there. And yet the un- 
dertaking is far from hopeless. Encouraging progress has 
been made. The swift-flying express and the tri- weekly 
newspaper have wrought wonders in this direction. It is 
not that the average agriculturist is any more of an intellec- 
tual sluggard than city men. But city men dwell where 
knowledge is in the air; where the very nature of things 
compels them to rub with their neighbors; where they im- 
bibe with little effort much information that a country man 
must stuggle to procure; where they are kept constantly 
wide awake and emulous by numbers and / association. 
Country and city are interchanging advantages more and 
more as time passes; and this leads forward to the day 
when the influx of the flower of the country youth to the 
city shall be matched by the reflux of the city youth to the 
country* Why should this not be so? There is no nobler 
pursuit under the sun than that of agriculture, providing 
only that it be followed by men and women. There is no 
pursuit that brings men and women nearer to the bosom of 
their Creator. There is no pursuit that enfolds more beau- 
tiful possibilities. It is the very root of the ideal home, and 
the horticulture that you are here to promote is its leaf, bud 
and flower. It is a privilege to aid in making a worthy oc- 
cupation blossom into loveliness and joy. Feel it such and 
lend a sturdy hand and fertile brain to the accomplishment 
of the end that this society has in view. So shall you hasten 
though it be ever so little, God's great purpose in the uni- 
verse. 
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MEMORIAL LETTER ON THE DEATH OP B. B. OLDS, 
OF CLIKTON, WIS. 

By J. 0. PLUMB, Milton. 

On the first day of April last, the mortal remains of our 
brother and co-worker in Wisconsin horticulture^ B. B. 
Olds, of Clinton, were entombed in Mother Earth. 

Of his long and faithful work for and interest in our Wis- 
consin pomology, most of the society well know, he having 
been an active member for years, and during much of the 
time held some important offices in the society, the last be- 
ing. Committee of Observation for 1st District, 1884. With 
good judgment, conscientious and careful in his conclusions, 
he proved excellent help in committee work, as the writer 
well knows. 

Of his home life, it was well said by his church pastor, 
that " Mr. Olds was a representative man in the common 
walks of life, and he filled his home with righteousness and 
truth." As monuments of his devotion to horticulture there 
stands on the homestead at Clinton nearly forty acres of 
bearing orchard, and in the cemetery grounds near by, hun- 
dreds of fine evergreen and shade trees, planted by and un- 
der his care. 

It is fitting that some mention of this departed friend and 
member be made in our next volume. 

On motion of Mr. Hatch, the memorial letter presented by 
Mr. Plumb was ordered to be placed in the volume of our 
transactions, and that the secretary present a copy of the 
same to the family, when published. 

Resolution offered by J. C. Plumb: 

Besolvedy That it is the sense of this society that we do earnestly request 
of our representatives and senators in congress that they use their influence 
for the modification of our postage law so as to reduce the postage on 
seeds, cuttings and plants. 

Adopted. 

Resolution offered by H. 0. Adams: 

Beaolved, That it is the sense of this society that the custom of sending 
delegates to the meetings of sister societies and paying their expenses is 
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not sufficiently profitable to be continued. This resolution not conflicting 
with any appointments already made. 
Adopted. 



REPORTS OF SECRETARIES OP LOCAL SOCIETIES. 

report of grand chute horticultural society. 

This society has held four meetings the past year. The 
attendance was large and the exhibition of fruit at the sum- 
mer and autumn meetings was very fine. Strawberries and 
raspberries are grown in many gardens, and grape growing 
is becoming a general industry. 

Of our apples we can only say that the ''ten hardy" and 
five hardy that we have called ironclads have nearly all dis- 
appeared from our orchards. 

We have the Duchess and Tetof sky , Whitney's No. 20, and 

the Transcendant crab, and are waiting patiently for the 

new Russian varieties introduced by Mr. Tuttle. One of our 

members, L. L. Randall, has a large number of seedlings of 

Duchess. No. 18 is very similar to the Red Astrachan, but 

a better apple, and much longer keepers. The tree is very 

hardy and if it will live and grow as well when removed 

from this locality, it will be a great addition to our^hardy 

list. We have now forty-seven members. At the annual 

meeting held January 5th, E. Spencer was elected president, 

A. H. Burch, treasurer. 

Mrs. D. Huntley, 

Secretary. 



report of janesvillb horticultural society. 

Regular meetings have been held during the past year, a 
few of the old members attending. Not as much interest 
displayed as should be. 

The annual meeting was held October 6, 1887, and the 
following oflScers elected for the ensuing year: 

President — Geo. J. Kellogg. 
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Vice President — James Helms. 

Secretary — E. B. Heimstreet. 

Treasurer — Dr. J. B. Whitinpf. 

Directors — D. E. Fifield, I. C. Sloan, Dr. C. P. Robinson, 
John R. Bennett, J. J. R. Pease, B. Spence. 

Geo. J. Kellogg was elected as delegate to attend the 
meeting of the State Horticultural Society. We have about 
$100 in the treasury and no debts. It was decided that all 
persons making entries in the hdrticultural department at 
the Rock County Fair, 1888, and paying the entry fee to 
the Agricultural Society, shall be consideral annual mem- 
bers of the Horticultural Society for said year. Member- 
ship, this date — life members, 28; honorary members, 13; 
total, 41. 

E. B. Heimstreet, 

Secretary. 



report OF SAUK COUNTY HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Annual meeting held in county court house, in the office 
of A. L. Slye, December 13, 1887. 

M. M. Mold, President, in the chair. 

F. N. Peck, Secretary. 

On motion, the society proceeded to the election of officers 
for the ensuing year. 

M. M. Mold, was elected President; Wm. Toole, Vice Presi- 
dent; D. E. Palmer, Treasurer, and M. C. Waite, Secretary. 

The executive committee are: A. G. Tuttle, George Town- 
send, Mrs. Franklin Johnson, Mrs. Ida Richards and Miss 
Fanny Gregory. 

The president appointed one from each town in the county 

as a committee of observation, and on motion the secretary 

was directed to correspond with the secretary of the State 

Horticultural Society in reference to obtaining blanks for 

the use of the committee. The meeting adjourned subject 

to call of the president. 

M. C. Waite, 

Secretary. 
18— H. 
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REPORT OF RIPON HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

# 

The meetiDgs of our society are held monthly. Of late 
a fair decree of interest has been manifested. 

The membership is thirty- two, inclusive of honorary 
members, who number six. 

Nearly all are engaged in growing the small fruits. 

The leading variety of fruit grown here is the blackberry. 
Our soil is black prairie soil underlaid with clay; although, 
in some localities, the clay seems to come nearly to the 
surface. Raspberries are coming into favor more and more 
each year with the fruit-growers of this vicinity. Of this 
fruit the Gregg seems most profitable, although, some com- 
plain of its tendency to winter- kill. The Souhegan is grown 
freely by several, and pronounced desirable, as being hardy 
and of fine flavor. Strawberries are grown to some extent 
by nearly all who grow fruit for market. Wilson is the 
favorite. Crescent next. 

At a grape festival, held by this society, last August, about 
forty varieties of grapes were exhibited, all being grown by 
members of this society. A committee appointed to report 
a list of grapes suitable for planting in this locality sub- 
mitted the following: 

^arZi/. — Moore's Early, Champion, Hartford Prolific, 
Lady. 

Later. — Worden, Merrimack, Delaware, Lindly, Brigh- 
ton. 

Apples are nearly a failure here. Trees were all killed 
three years ago. 

Some orchards have been'^reset/but the average is small. 

Our annual meeting was held ^February -,15, and^the^fol- 
lowing named persons elected to fill the oflSces for the 
year: 

President — ^^L. Q. Kellogg. 

VicePresident — F. Gray. 

Secretary — A. S. Crocker. 

Treasurer — E. Woodruff. 

A. S. Crocker, 

Secretary. 
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waupaca county hoeticultural society. 

Our society was organized in 1874. We have two regular 
meetings in each year; we now have about fifty members. 
Many of our meetings have been very interesting, and 
nearly or quite all have proved profitable. This county 
has probably originated as many valuable seedling apples 
as any county in the state. 

Of course, we have had our failures, some of our *^ iron- 
cladd" have gone back on us, but enough have been left 
to reward us well for our trouble. 

The oflBcers for the coming year are: 

President — A. W. Balsley,of Weyauwega. 

Vice President — John Almon^of Weyauwega. 

Secretary — 3. Wakefield, of Fremont . 

Treasurer — Jas. Jenney,of Weyauwega. 

Executive Committee — W. A. Springer, W.Wilson and 
E. W. Wrightman. 

Delegate to State Society — HoUis Gibson. 

J. Wakefield, 
Secretary. 



FREMONT HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Our society has about twenty members. Citizens of the 
town of Fremont, interested in fruit culture, may become 
members by paying twenty- five cents, and signing the con- 
stitution. The annual dues of each member is twenty- five 
cents. We hold two meetings in each year — one in Jan- 
uary, and one in September. At the fall meeting we gen- 
erally have a good show of fruit, finished off with a picnic. 
Our elections are held in January. Our present oflScers are: 

President — C. F. Eaton. 

Vice President — Paul Schiesser. 

Secretary — J. Wakefield. 

Treasurer — Jacob Steiger. 

Executive Committee — W. A. Springer, chairman; Henry 
Spindler, C. B. Barnes. 

At our last January meeting W. A. Springer had the fol- 
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lowing varieties of apples, in fair condition: Wolf Eiver, 
Crocker, N. W. Greening, Mary, Joanna. 

J. Wakhfield, 
Secretary. 



STRAWBERRIES. 
Mb. COE, Ft. Atkikson. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Oentlemen: — Having received 
our programme for this meeting some two weeks since, and 
seeing that there was to be a paper on strawberry culture, 
we were naturally considerably surprised at receiving (on 
Saturday last) a communication from Secretary Adams say- 
ing that he thought strawberries had received too little at- 
tention on our Waukesha programme, and requesting one 
of us to read a paper on that subject. 

The limited time and amount of other work on hand that 
must be done, have effectually prevented the preparing of 
apy more extended paper on this subject than to give in a 
few words the method we have pursued on our own grounds 
with fairly satisfactory results. If possible, we begin to 
prepare the ground we intend to plant by plowing and seed- 
ing to rye in the fall, sowing about double the quantity per 
acre that we should for a crop of grain. During the late 
fall, winter and early spring we draw and spread manure 
on the surface, the object being to enrich the soil and make 
a rank growth of the rye to plow under in the spring. Plow 
as early in the spring as ground is in good condition, and 
keep thoroughly cultivated or harrowed until ready to 
plant. This puts the land in good shape, and if plants are 
well set in ground so prepared they will live and thrive 
even through a severe and protracted drouth. Great care 
should be taken to set the plants with their roots down 
straight and well spread out, pressing the soil so firmly to 
the plunt that it can not be pulled up by one leaf stalk. For 
setting strawberries we use an iron dibble three inches wide 
ai the widest part and seven inches long in the blade, with 
a cross or T handle. With this tool good and rapid work 
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can be done. We make the rows for all varieties the same 
distance apart, namely: three and one- half feet, and set 
such varieties as Wilson, Capt. Jack and those that make 
few plants, twelve to fifteen inches in the row, while Cres- 
cent, Manchester, Park Beauty and that class from eighteen 
to twenty-four inches. If possible, always use plants from 
a new bed, and only good, strong, thrifty ones. If plants 
were very small or land very poor, we should set closer in 
the row than above. The after cultivation consists in fre- 
quent and deep stirring of the soil (with a narrow- toothed 
cultivator which does this work thoroughly, but leaves the 
ground nearly level), hoeing often to keep down all weeds 
and make the soil mellow around the plants, and picking 
off all blossoms the first season. My friends, don't plant 
strawberries on poor land and expect a big crop, for if you 
do you will surely be disappointed. The best land you have 
is none too good. Plant on rich land. Manure heavily. 
Keep thoroughly cultivated and hoed all summer, and 
mulch with marsh hay or straw that is free from weed 
seeds as soon as ground freezes hard enough to drive on, 
and then you have good reason to expect a crop that will be 
both satisfactory and profitable even at low prices for the 
berries. In the fall of 1885 we had one bed of about two 
acres (Wilsons and Crescents) that had been grown as 
above, on which we spread sixty loads of fine manure just 
before putting on the mulching. Last season we picked 
from that one bed one of the best crops of large, perfect ber-r 
ries that we have ever harvested, in spite of the very dry 
season. 



CRANBERRY QROWINQ IN WISCONSIN. 
By J. S. STICKNEY, Wauwatosa. 

The following paper makes no pretentions to knowledge 
or skillful management. It is a simple statement of my ef- 
forts and failures for ten years, and of thoughts and ques- 
tions suggested thereby. My first visit to the marsh I now 
own was made in company with a gentleman of v large expe- 
rience and well versed in cranberry knowledge. 
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In pointing out the royal road to wealth, his frequent re- 
mark was, *^ all that is necessary to successful cranberry 
growing is to produce the proper conditions." That sounded 
not only wise but easy, and I have ever since been earnestly 
at work producing conditions —more conditions than fruit. 
Chief among conditions was abundant water supply, and I 
think chief among mistakes has been too much water in 
summer. 

My predecessor, to make sure of water, had built a heavy 
sand dam at the lowest line of the marsh and lighter dams 
above. Next to this sand dam was a level of perhaps ten acres; 
having on it a few scattering vines which in about three 
years were to become a mass of solid productive vines be- 
cause their water supply was sure. Nine years thereafter 
that most promising level was as bare of vines and fruit as 
at first, because of too much water. On the balance of the 
marsh the vines have, perhaps; doubled; sage and feather 
bush have (doubled also; moss has fallen off onehalf or 
more. All the while we have been '^ producing condi- 
tions" according to the best theories of the most experi- 
enced growers; all the while figuring how much 100 acres 
would yield at 100 bushels per acre; all the while walking 
over 100 acres of marsh to find vines enough to closely oc- 
cupy perhaps five acres; and all the while holding the water 
so high, to mature and protect the few scattering berries, as 
to check and almost defeat the growth of new vines. After 
nine years of this sort of management, we, in the spring of 
1886 concluded to see if we could grow vines whether 
we grew fruit or not, and drew all the water that we 
could from the marsh. Kind nature came to our aid and 
evaporated what would not fiow off, thus producing excel- 
lent conditions— for a big fire! And in August the big fire 
came, but not until it was plainly evident that vines were 
making such a growth as we had never seen before. That 
fire burned deep and thorough and destroyed 99 per cent, of 
all our vines, root and branch — a sad and disappointing loss, 
leaving behind a black and very uninviting field, but to us 
its results are not at all bad. With the vines it cleared 
away worlds of worthless rubbish and in six days there- 
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after we were supplementing its work by removing all the 
objectionable things that remained; so that now we have 
thirty acres in excellent condition for new vines in the 
spring. We shall not be bothered with berries in the three 
coming years^ and at the end thereof shall know certain 
whether we can grow vines or not. If yes, then we will 
hope further on to grow berries also. 

Our next problem is how best to plant; and here, as in all 
else, there is a diversity of opinions, ranging from sods of 
vines to two inch cuttings. That two-inch cuttings, under 
favorable conditions will grow I have no doubt. Bare and 
choice varieties would go much farther in that way than by 
six-inch cuttings. Perhaps they would be a year longer in 
maturing, but I doubt it. The slight covering admissible 
could be given with a light roller, with inch long cogs, or by 
pounders with similar projections, or in other ways that in- 
genuity would suggest. This plan of short cuttings we shall 
give a faithful trial in the spring, but the bulk of our plant- 
ing will be with about six-inch cuttings, two to four in a 
place, one foot apart each way, and either stepped in with 
an attachment to the boot, or pressed in with a long flat 
stick — the stepping in being more expeditious, but leaving 
them in an upright position: while the other gives them a 
leaning or half recumbent position, which ,is claimed to be 
better. We shall try both and note results. 

Who has grown vines and fruit from seed? We have 
asked this many times, but received only vague and unsat- 
isfactory answers. Nothing to indicate what one could or 
could not hope to do. Experimenting in this direction we 
last spring crushed three hundred bushels of berries, mixed 
the pulp with sand and scattered it broadcast over our 
marsh, some on well prepared soil, but mostly among moss 
and grass, as found in the average marsh. Seven weeks 
thereafter a careful examination showed millions of young 
plants, from one-half to one inch long. In no place had they 
failed, and in many places they were much too thick. 
Shortly thereafter the fire came and destroyed nearly all, 
but fortunately a few remain; and we shall watch them with 
much interest the coming season. Eqcouraged with last 
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spring's efforts, we now ha^'-e nearly one thousand bushels; 
of berries crushed and mixed with sand ready for spring 
planting. The danger now nearest at hand is the possibility 
— I may say probability — that the seed will start so early 
in the spring as to be liable to injury or ruin by the late 
frosts. We shall guard a little against this by covering, 
while frozen, with marsh hay and evergreen boughs so as 
to keep them frozen as late as possible. The scientific critic 
would object to seeds, because they may sport into a variety 
of forms, sizes and qualities, like seedling apples, thus giv' 
ing an undesirable product, possibly " figs and thistles " 
mixed. I think the dangers are small as compared with the 
benefits to liberal seed planting. Even apples, where there 
is no opportunity for crossing varieties, sport much less than 
is generally supposed. All vines about Berlin are bell and 
bugle, with little or nothing to change their ofilspring for 
the worse. Those along the Valley road are about as uni- 
formly cherry. No one can doubt that many vines in all 
marshes have sprung from seed, and if the tendency to sport 
was great, the results would be very manifest. Yet distinct 
variations are not common. 

Who has made a broad, generous and faithful experiment 
in sanding marshes, after the manner of eastern growers^ 
and with what results? To this question no satisfactory an- 
swer has reached me. One plantation has been made by 
leading water over sandy land and holding it there, plant- 
ing vines and treating them in all respects as peat marshes 
are treated. The results have been very satisfactory. Of 
our newly prepared ground we have carefully leveled and 
sanded three acres, making the sand about four inches deep 
and hope to prepare two more acres in the spring. We do 
this in imitation of eastern methods, believing that what is 
deemed vitally important there ought to be of some use 
here. Two or three inches maybe just as good, but we 
want the trial to be just and honest. Aside from plant food 
furnished by the sand, the probable advantages are freedom 
from grass and weeds, and that heat absorbed and held by 
the sand, may be gradually given oflf during the nights. 
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thus giving to the plants stronger growth and to the fruit 
earlier maturity. 

We hear much about scalping and removing the sod to fit 
for vines. It is a nice theory to talk about^ and I think 
mostly ends in talk. Yet I know of one broad guage, per- 
sistent and successful example. There, at the proper season 
you can see blocks of several acres side by side, 1, 2, 3 and 4 
years' planting, the sod having first been plowed and re- 
moved. Each years' work is a success the four years' bear- 
ing 70 to 100 bushels per acre; the 3 -years' perhaps half as 
much; the 2-years' a sprinkling of fine large berries, and the 
1 year a good growth of vines. Yet a careful study of this 
work confirms in my mind two ideas not in accord with the 
owner's views: 1st. The use of less water in summer. This 
marsh is a dry one, more natural for hay than vines. The 
past summer it was very dry, its ditches two feet deep being 
good places to walk in. Yet both vines and fruit were do- 
ing fairly well. 2d. That the removal of sod is a large and 
unnecessary expense, and in many cases it would be very 
beneficial left on the ground. After plowing thoroughly 
haul and smooth the sod and it will make a more congenial 
seed bed for vines than will the soil below, and their growth 
will be more free and vigorous. On lands too wet to plow, 
the surface should be made as level, smooth and compact as 
possible. In many cases a light coat of sand (one or two 
inches) would be a great helper and cost less than the re- 
moval of sod. 

Do not mistake my views about water and its uses. While 
I fully appreciate its value for winter covering and protec- 
tion against untimely frosts, I think we have terribly mis- 
managed it in summer. In White's " Cranberry Culture " 
we read on page 58: "Until vines are matted, keep the 
meadow thoroughly drained at least one foot below the sur- 
face." And on page 64 he goes so far as to say, ** Young 
plantations should not be fiooded over in winter until after 
the third season's growth." These indicate eastern prac- 
tices. Why should our vines require different treatment? 
Yet how few of us drain a foot below the surface. Water^ 
for frost protection is very valuable, but a 40 acre reservoir 
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will not thoroughly protect 100 acres of vines, especially if 
the reservoir is only half full; neither are 10 acres of vines 
so readily protected when scattered over 100 acres of land 
as when on a 10-acre block. These thoughts indicate about 
our average facilities for protection. Happy is he who has 
better. 

Most discouraging of all and hardest to meet is the short- 
ness of our season. Many things are short at one end, but 
this is terribly short at both. If we hold our vines back to 
escape trouble in the spring we run straight into trouble in 
autumn. I have often felt puzzled at the greater tendency 
to frost in one locality than in others until the idea of alti- 
tude came in explanation. One who has not investigated 
will be surprised at the different altitudes and will see there- 
in a reason for things not before made plain. Let me give 
you a few figures taken from our State Geology: 

New Lisbon is 893 feet above sea level; Camp Douglas 934; 
Tomah .961; Tunnel City 1051; La Crosse 648; Valley 
Junction 932; Hitchock's Marsh 942; Norway Ridge 985; 
Bears' Marsh 987; Grand Rapids 926; Berlin 762. 

While this is not flattering or encouraging for my locality, 
it only braces me up to the idea of a better stand of vines 
on a smaller number of acres, thereby securing better water 
protections and more prompt and cheaper gathering of fruit 
when ready. 

The importance of the cranberry industry is made suffi- 
ciently plain by the fact that Wisconsin produces one-third 
of all that are grown in America. But a study of statistics 
running through 10 years shows a rather even and con- 
stantly increasing production by eastern growers; while 
ours is very fitful and uneven, with small increase. How 
much of this is climate and how much our own mis- 
management or rather want of management are points worth 
knowing. 

One other thought, as to quality of fruit. About three- 
fourths of our fruit are cherry berries, the other fourth bell 
and bugle. The latter two, costing no more to grow and 
market, sell in all markets for two dollars a barrel more 
than the former, this two dollars being always a clear gain 
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over all profits on the cherry. We often hear the injunction 
"be good to yourself;" and whatever else we do we are sup- 
posed to be just and honest with ourselves. From this 
standpoint how long can we aflford to grow cherry when we 
might grow bell and bugle. 



THE GRAPE. 



By .Mr. MOULD, Baraboo. 



There is perhaps no fruit that can be grown with more 
ease, that is more refreshing and helpful than the grape; 
and yet many persons do not fi:row them because of some 
fancied mystery attending their cultivation. 

Tc such persons I will give in as simple a manner as I 
can, a few points in the cultivation, and care of the grape 
as I understand and practice it. 

And I will take up my subject under five heads. First 
will be location, second, soil; third, planting; fourth, care 
and pruning; and fifth, what varieties or kinds to plant. 

In locating your vineyard do not plant where the water 
will stand at any time rear the roots. If possible, plant 
where the foliage will get the morning sun, as the dew or 
rain remaining on the leaves long at a time is apt to cause 
mildew, and this is especially true of some varieties. 

prej'aring the soil. 

Any soil that will grow good corn will grow good grapes, 
but it is better to prepare the soil quite deep, so that the 
roots can run freely; for the amount of fruit a vine will bear 
depends largely on its root power. I think the best soil for 
the grape is one not very rich, nor would I select a very 
poor soil. 

PLANTING. 

Do not crowd or confine the roots in a small hole, be sure 
and have it large and roomy, let the lower bud of the cane 
be even or a little lower than the surface of the ground; but 
before setting, cut off about one- third of the length of the 
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roots, and be sure to make the soil quite compact about the 
roots so that it shall be firm in the earth. 

In the care of the vine, after planting do not try to grow 
more than one good cane from it for the first two years. 
In the fall cut the cane back to two eyes. 

Grow your canes from the lower buds when possible. Do 
not let your young vines bear much fruit until they are five 
or six years old. 

After the vine has attained a good growth, avoid the two 
extremes of growing to long canes, or of pinching them 
back too^ close. Leave foliage enough so the bunches are 
well shaded, but not so much that they do not get the full 
support of the vine. Remember that if the vine grows wild 
(i. e., without some pruning) it will not make large or com- 
pact bunches; also, remember that the foliage requires all 
the sun it can get, but the fruit ripens best in the shade. 
One word as to the time to commence pinching. With me 
I find that when the canes have reached the length of 
from twelve to fifteen inches, is the best, and I would pre- 
fer two leaves beyond the last bunch, when so shortened. 
Always pineh before fiowering. 

After pinching, the laterals will grow out quite strong, 
pinch them back to one leaf, and keep them back the first 
month, after that they will not trouble very much. 

For fall trimming or pruning, do not leave too much wood; 
cut your spurs back, leaving two or three buds; cover with 
marsh hay or long manure; but do not bend the canes when 
frost is in them. 

As to varieties, it is with grapes as with other fruits; al- 
ways plant those kinds which your neighbors have been 
most successful with. But to the new beginner, I will sug- 
gest in the order named: Concord, Worden, Moore's Early, < 
Delaware, Brighton and Lady. 
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SUCCESS WITH SMALL FRUIT. 

By ANDREW ANDERSON, Neenah. 

Success and failure with small fruit of 1886, is the duty 
assigned me. Had it read failure alone, I could have made 
out a good paper, as that comes nearer home to me. But as 
I am here before you I will try and do my part as well as I 
can. The year of 1886, was a remarkable one, we learned 
considerable. We are reading daily about danger ahead, 
strikes, monopolies, anarchism, socialism, commercial fail- 
ures and bankruptcy, all staring us in the face, and it does 
not pay to run one business trade. The whole country is 
going down. Let us now see who has ever heard of a horticul- 
turist going into bankruptcy or make an assignment. Some 
may have to give up half; but they never started out right, 
and in order to be successful we must start out right in all 
callings, otherwise all fails, and to be successful to raise 
small fruit, we must be competent, adapt ourselves to our 
trade, have a common- sense education, we must start out as 
an apprentice, l^arn of others and have the right kind of 
land to cultivate, or make it so, to have always a good ''bank 
account," that is, a big pile of manure is the fruit grower's 
bank. 

In order to raise strawberries successfully, the ground 
must have rested the year previous and having given it 
plenty of bank stock and plowed all summer more or less, 
so that the manure is well mixed, then in the spring plant 
about as early as your ground is ready, of course your eleva- 
tion must be dry with clay for subsoil. I plant mine 3^ feet 
apart one way and about 15 inches the other way, and the 
rows extending north and south, and I wet all the roots in 
water before planting. But here is one important thing to 
know, that the plants are pure and true to name, make it a 
rule to plant none unless you know they are from a reliable 
firm or person; now after planting them, or before we do it, 
we may ask what varieties are best, most productive and 
reliable in hardiness. 
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In the summer of 1886 I tested the following varieties^ all 
imder the same treatment: Wilson, Sharpless, James Vick, 
Mount Vernon, Dan Boone, Sucker State^ Woodruff, Man- 
chester and Captain Jack. Of these I planted in the fall of 
1886 the Wilson, Manchester and Woodruff. The Wood- 
ruff is the hardiest berry; Wilson and Sucker State about 
the same; Manchester large, -yields from 25 to 35 per cent, 
more than the others, but rather soft for long shipment. 
The others I shall not rely on as a commercial berry. Now 
after planting I go through them every three weeks with a 
fine cultivator and keep them clean, and in the fall it is 
matted about one foot wide. Here our work rests for a 
season, until it freezes up; then I cover them up with marsh 
hay two or three inches thick. They then remain in a dor- 
mant state till spring; then I remove the hay if I want to 
take one crop more; if not, I let it remain on. It may now 
be asked how do they pay in proportion to the amount of 
labor put on them? They pay well — 100 per cent, more than 
any other crop you can raise, even if you don't get but eight 
cents a quart. All the new kinds I don't try. I let others 
get humbugged on them. But there is the Jessie, I think, 
will out shine all others. I now plant mine in September. 
I plant Manchester three rows, then Wilson two rows, then 
Manchester three rows, then Woodruff one row, and so on. 
The drouth of 1880 did not affect my crop any; they were 
as fresh the last as the first. They had all the winter mulch, 
and that kept the ground moist. I will here say, don't plant 
more than you can take care of, as one-half acre is worth 
more well cultivated than one acre poorly [managed. One 
acre well taken care of may yield an income of $300 to $400. 
I keep the Wilson for the early berry; Woodruff medium, 
and Manchester late berry. I will now say a word about 
the currant, that we have not seen much of late years. It 
is a fact that the currant worms got the whole crop. It is 
one of the most valuable of our small fruits. I have raised 
a large yield in 1885 and 1886, at high prices. The secret is 
here: Keep off all young suckers in the spring as they^are 
the first to be attacked by the worms, and if any should ap- 
pear take off the leaf at once, and you will have the control 
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of them. I don't use anything? to sprinkle on them; they 
paid a larger per cent, than any other fruit. Use the same 
treatment to cultivate them as raspberries. Currants will 
bear fruit for twenty-five years and not lose their vigor. 

We now come to the raspberry. I have Philadelphia 
Blackcap, Ohio, Red Philadelphia and Cuthbert. The black- 
cap is very productive when kept under control, that is 
if they are not permitted to grow over 2i feet high. I 
trim the top and keep it about so high; after August first 
they do not grow much more. The Cuthbert is the only one 
of the red I have for commercial use. I have the Marl- 
boro, but have not tested them enough to recommend them 
yet, they are large to look at, fine flavor, and a very late 
berry. The Cuthbert and Marlboro shoot up a multitude of 
sprouts till the last of August. In the drought June, July 
and August of 1886, I went through with the cultivator 
every three days, from May 3rd, till August 31st, and here 
is the secret, the more you stir the ground the more mois- 
ture it draws. The berries prospered and filled out from 
July 31st to August 30th, and my patrons in Neenah will 
bear me out in saying it was the finest fruit they had ever 
seen, as no rain fell for sixty days in July and August. It 
takes moral courage to destroy all the suckers for they lo'ok 
so nice and fresh. I top these the same as the blackcap, 
only these I leave 3^ feet high, and they sold for more 
than strawberries did. I get Ui cents a quart for my 
Outhberts and 11 cents for the blackcap, the only trouble 
was I could not supply the market with them. I will say, 
never go oflf to foreign market, you will find one firm at 
home is worth five abroad, sell to one firm if possible, and 
I will here state the Cuthbert raspberries are the best of all 
I have tried. The Turner and Philadelphia have had their 
discharge already. 

I will now go to the grape yard. Here I am lost in won- 
der; well to begin with we must have the ground the same 
as for strawberries, only it ought to be subsoiled deeper, 
plant north and south. I have tested the following kinds: 
Concord, Crevoling, Delaware, Worden, Bogers No. 9, No. 3, 
No. 15, Salem, Martha, Janesville. Brighton, Empire State 
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and Moore's Early not tested enough to form an opinion . 
After having planted the first year I cultivate to keep the 
ground free from weeds. I then cut them back before win- 
ter to about two feet, second year say four feet, three years 
as high as I want them, five and one half 6r six feet. Leave 
two vines on some, or more if any of them look weak. I 
keep them clean eighteen inches to two feet from the bottom 
so the wind can have a clean sweep through them, and we 
must have a clean sweep from the west, otherwise mildew 
is liable to attack them. I never had any trouble from any 
disease whatever; no person can go through these long rows 
on a September Sabbath without giving praise to Him whom 
all praise is due. Don't have too many varieties, three or 
four is enough, such as Concord, Delaware, Janesville and 
Rogers No. 9, Watch them all the time, pinch them early 
and late, and one acre will give more return in dollars than 
any twenty acres of grass or grain land. Do grapes pay 
as well as strawberries? I say no; but they paj 250 percent, 
more than cultivating other farm crops. How to harvest, 
pick and sell has a good deal to do with your success as a 
fruit grower. Make it a rule to be honest and you soon will 
get a reputation of fair dealing. Then add vigilance, dili- 
gence, patience and not too great expectation to get rich all 
at once. I am aware of my inability to teach anyone any- 
thing, as some of you have more experience than I have, 
but I will invite you all to visit me next summer in fruit sea- 
son, I will then leave it to you, gentlemen, whether I practice 
what I here write. 



THE RIGHTS OF FARMERS' WIVES AND DAUGH- 

TERS. 

By H. C. ADAM3, SCadison. 

I waive the question of woman's right to the ballot at the 
outset. It is too warm a subject for an institute discussion. 
There are too many people who do not know anything 
about it, and consequently there would be no end to the row, 
if it was once started. 
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It occurred to me in selecting my subjects for these insti- 
tute meetings, that while we were trying to make good soils, 
♦good cows, good horses, good boys and good farmers, the 
girls and their mothers were receiving no attention at all. 
They are not altogether superfluous on a farm, neither are 
they beyond criticism. They are *^ mighty handy to have 
around," but no inspired orator yet has picked the Ameri- 
can Eagle clean, in any oratorical overflow about, "keeping 
the girls on the farm." The Wisconsin farmer seems to be 
fishing for boys all the time. 

A remarkable feature of the performance is they do not 
catch much, and they tell the truth about it, which is still 
more remarkable for that kind of luck. 

Alvin Bartlett says that ^^ you may as well try to handle 
chain lightning with kid gloves, as the subject of boys, with 
words." The boy is like electricity. Ho can make one 
happy or sick in a minute. But he is good enough to de- 
serve a rest, and he can join us in talking about the girls 
and their mothers a little while. 

We notice one thing in looking over farmers' families, 
that as a class the farmers' wives do not desire that their 
daughters should marry farmers, and live as they live. 
This is sometimes an indictment against their husbands, 
sometimes against themselves, and sometimes against both. 
It is seldom an indictment of the business. 

With no valid reason, farmers' wives often look with se- 
cret envy upon the wives of men in other business. They 
know the hardships of their own lives. They do not know 
that the lives of other women may have equal hardships of 
a different kind. » 

Two things are equally amusing, the condescending pity of 
some society women for their toiling sisters upon farms, and 
the ecstatic delight of some of those same toiling sisters 
when their daughters marry into a class which regards 
them and their homes with contempt. 

Farmers' wives and daughters have a right to the unqual- 
ified respect of all men and women who have brains. They 
have no right to the condescending patronage of idiots and 
14-H. 
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snobs who chew the cud of modesty only before accidents 
of birth. 

The men who made the United States a nation^ who have 
solved successfully the problems of free government, as 
they have appeared in halls of legislation and on the battle- 
field^ who have stood under the great movements in the 
trade and commerce of the country, who have practiced the 
best law and taught the best religion, who, through applied 
science, have widened, diversified and beautified our Amer- 
ican life, were nearly all the sons of farmers' wives. As we 
honor the sons, so should we honor their mothers. But as 
a class, farmers' wives have a right to be honored for 
another reason. They have an unaffected, simple honesty, 
a spirit of self-sacrifice, which is not better than heroism, 
but is heroism; a heroism too, which has under it no hope of 
public approval They have a right also to be thought about 
as the central figure in the farmer's home. 

In the rush of mind and body after the almighty dollar, 
that mother or that wife or that daughter, whose life gives 
the word, home, its meaning to every man, should not be 
forgotten. The farmer owes debts of honor: first, to his 
wife; second, to his children, and lastly, to his business. 
His wife, who has paid him the high cpmpliment of mar- 
riage, should be a preferred creditor. Instead of that, in 
numberless farmers' homes, the marriage contract seems to 
stand as a bar against thoughtful and just judgments. 

A farmer grants but a right when he gives to his wife the 
tribute of thoughtful care, and when he does that, he can- 
cels in part the debt to his children. 

The man whose mind dwells on a silo more than on his 
wife's comfort, ought to be run through a feed cutter with 
the pulverizing attachment, and placed in a silo, under a 
weight of 300 pounds to the square inch. He would make 
poor ensilage. His affections have stagnated until they are 
sour, but as a waste product of the farm, he ought to go in. 

The farmer who will think more about the breeding of 
cattle, than the mental and physical well-being of his girls, 
deserves to be put in a stanchion, as narrow and inhuman as 
the mental stanchion in which he has placed himself. 
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A farmer's wife not only has a right to be thought about, 
but she has a right to think herself. 

She is, or ought to be, considered as a partner in a business 
concern. 

The Almighty endowed woman with intellect for some suf- 
ficient purpose. That purpose is hardly fulfilled in mending 
a man's clothes, cooking his food, being known as his wife,, 
and practically occupying the exalted position of a person^ 
working for her board and clothes, without salary. 

No farmer knows his business so well, but that the think- 
ing of a sensible woman, would not help him on his own 
ground. 

If her thinking is better than his she has a right to run 
the farm, and he has a right to do as she tells him. If it is 
just as good as his, it has a right to stand upon the same 
plane. 

If their wives do not know anything about busmess, as 
some farmers claim, it is often because they have been 
snubbed in every efl^ort to know anything. 

Business capacity comes with an exercise of reason and 
judgment. Lack of exercise shrinks and limits the judg- 
ment, as lack of use withers the muscles. 

As a business partner, the wife's main duty pertains to 
those things which attach directly to the home. 

There is a natural and proper division of labor up to a. 
certain point, but when the husband has no thought or 
knowledge of the daily growth and training of his children,, 
and the socalliBd little things of the household, and when 
the wife has no thought or knowledge of the so-called 
larger things, the farm, the buildings, the stock, the grain,, 
and the markets, there is a division of labor which tends to* 
make one partner brainless and the other heartless. 

Every farmer's wife has a right to that business educa- 
tion and training, which shall make her competent to sus- 
tain the burden which the loss of a husband and father may 
place upon her. 

Widowhood is hard enough and sad enough without the 
curse of dependence. 

There is not enough chivalry among men to make easy 
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the path of a woman who must make her own way and 
knows not how to do it. 
The world sympathizes with sorrow, and at the same time 

• crushes countless hearts under the iron wheels of its busi- 
ness. It respects aad fears that courage based upon knowl- 

• edge. 

The woman who knows, can master the forces which 

crush her sister who can simply feel. There is education, 

^ intellectual development for a woman in the study of her 

• husband's business. It calls into play different qualities of 
nnind from that needed in the daily routine of her home. 

With a mental change comes a mental rest; from that 
rest comes intellectual vigor and activity, from that vigor 
and activity comes increased mental growth and breadth 
of vision, which gives fullness, richness, beauty and satis- 
faction to life, and makes the mother not only fit to teach 
the lessons of love, but the lessons of knowledge to her 
-children. 

The farmer's wife has a right to an equal share in the 
.profits of her husband's business. Success should mean as 
much to her as to him. If to him, it means larger barns 
and broader fields and better stock; it should mean to her, 
if she so desires, more time for social pleasures, better cloth- 
ing for herself and children, books, music, furniture, pic- 
tures upon the walls, and those unnumbered things which 
add to a woman's comfort and minister to her love of 
beauty^ 

Parents owe much to their children. But they do not owe 
them a fortune in money or lands. They owe them above 
these things, home training, and home surroundings which 
shall make thoughts, habits, character and ambitions, which 
are above the valuation of a money standard. 

Outside the chances of misfortune, they owe them a happy 
i^hildhood. They owe someihing to themselves as well as 
to the boys and girls. A man and a woman have no busi- 
ness to starve their lives and their souls that their children 
^may know not the burden of labor. The farmer's wives 
who toil early and late, who know not the meaning of rest, 
who hare little time to think and no time to read, who be- 
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come narrow in mind and weak in body, that their daugh- 
ters may eat the bread of idleness, and wear the clothing of 
wealth, are committing a sin against themselves, against 
their girls, against society and against God. Their sacri- 
fices are laid upon the^ altar of folly. The fruits are children 
who despise work, whose energies are wasted in laborious^ 
recreation, who have bred into their bones the fatal poison 
of the idea that the world owes them a living. They are 
girls who marry for money, who make dress the standard 
of human value, who, as wives, abhor motherhood and as 
mothers, think more of the trailing of their robes than the 
training of their babies, who worship fashion, but not God.. 

The farmer's daughter has a right to be taught the detail 
and the dignity of labor in the home. She has a right to it,- 
because it is absolutely essential to her well-being. No 
matter whether it is a financial necessity or not, it is a 
moral necessity. It teaches her unselfishness, it makes her- 
the sympathetic friend of all who labor, it makes her self 
reliant, competent to perform, or oversee the household du- 
ties which come when she has a home of her own. But she^ 
has also a right to other knowledge than that of the house- 
hold. The idea that a girl or a woman should know noth- 
ing beyond the fireside limits, has gone with barbarism. 
She has a right to a thorough education, unless the question 
of money stands in the way. She has the same right that 
her brother has to the higher education furnished by the 
state. 

Its value is as great to her, as to him. The best teachers 
of children are not those who stand closest to them in the 
sum of their knowledge, but those whose attainments are- 
highest. Every girl has a right to be qualified in the best, 
sense as a teacher of little children, to be able to draw from, 
all the wells of human knowledge, when the dignity of wife- 
hood shall have been crowned with the glory of motherhood, 
and the minds of children are to receive that primal impress 
which stamps their good or evil destiny upon them. 

The farmer's daughter has even a greater right to be well- 
educated than his boy. The boy knocks about among men< 
more or less, and develops mentally by the contact. Thetr 
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girl's life touches the world at fewer points. She drifts about 
in a narrow monotony of neighborhood thought and talk. 
It is all right enough to know that Anna Maria Huggins 
had a beau Sunday night and that he stayed until ten 
o'clock, and that old Mr. Brown's folks went to town yes- 
terday and brought home Kitty a calico dress, and that at the 
donation party last week, the minister's wife was a little 
too prim, and that Jonese's folks went over to see Johnson's 
folks Tuesday, and that a little Jones had a fight with a 
little Johnson and both were soundly " licked " by their re- 
spective ma's. Still it is not a kind of knowledge which 
gives any particular breadth to a girl's mind. The fact must 
not be overlooked, however, that the education which every 
farmer's daughter should have is often beyond her reach, 
because of its cost, that the great majority must find their 
knowledge in the lower schools, and in their homes. 

Periodicals, newspapers and books cost but little. They 
carry or can carry into almost every farmer's home the 
thought of the present and all the knowledge of the past. 
They may be windows from which the farmer's daughter 
too poor to polish and equip her mind in the centers of busi- 
ness and educational life, may look out from her quiet 
home, and see all the treasures of the world's thought, and 
the panorama of its daily life. 

The highest charms which education can give are mod- 
esty and mental hospitality. The farmer's daughter can 
acquire these if she will, under the shadow of her father's 
roof. Both she and her mother have a right to be loved. 

The hardships of farm life should never be permitted to 
destroy sentiment. It has never killed a women yet to be 
told of a husband's love. The glow of affection is better 
than the glory of wealth. Hearts are better than diamonds. 

Says Theodore Parker: "I never saw a garment too fine 
for man or maid, there was never a chair too good for cob- 
bler or cooper to sit in, never a house too fine to shelter a 
human head. These elements about us, the gorgeous sky, 
the imperial sun are not too good for the human race. Ele- 
gance fits man. But do we not value the tools of house 
keeping a little more than they are worth, and sometime!^ 
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mortgage home for the mahogany we would bring into it. 
I would rather eat my dinner off the head ot a barrel, or 
dress after the fashion of John the Baptist, in the wilder- 
ness, or sit on a block all my life, than consume all myself 
before I get a home, and take so much pains with the out- 
side that the inside is as hollow as an empty nut. 

" Beauty is a great thing, but beauty of garments, house 
and furniture is a tawdy ornament compared with domestic 
love. All the elegance in the world will not make a home, 
and I would give more for one spoonful of hearty love than 
for a whole shipload of furniture and all the upholsters of 
the world could gather together." 



LATE FALL AND EARLY SPRING FLOWERS. 
By WM. TOOLE, Baeaboo. 

When the noontime shadows of summer have lengthened, 
until we know that Autumn's frosts will soon visit our flow- 
ers, we fain would save some of summer beauty to brighten 
the balmy, hazy days which are often sent to cheer us after 
Jack Frost has given his first warnings to] prepare for win- 
ter* It is then the pansy reigns supreme among all the gar- 
den flowers, and often reigns alone. Seeds sown from early 
in April to June with succeeding care, will give us an abun- 
dance of their lovely bloom, in richness of color that we 
almost cease to regret our summer favorites, which liave 
been taken from us. 

But, with care, we may save for a long time many of the 
half hardy flowers. Late astors may be taken up with a 
little earth to the roots and planted in tumblers or other con- 
venient receptacles, and if kept wet they may grace the 
parlors, living rooms or verandas for a longer time than they 
would retain their beauty in the garden with ordinary ex- 
posure to weather. 

Salvia Splendins is well worth taking up, and the trouble 
would be well repaid if a few plants have been grown in 
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pats, pluDged in the border through the summer, with the 
intention of taking them in before the frosts come. 

Late plants of Phlox Drummondi, Allyssum Petunia, 
Gailardia Verbenas, pinks and other plants of such hardy 
nature will give flowers for a long time some seasons if the 
buds are saved from the frosts which precede our Indian 
summer. Pieces of sheeting, with pieces of newspaper 
pasted to, make the best kind of shelter, but we need have 
supports, provided in advance that our protection shall not 
rest on the leaves of the plants. We have found useful in 
many ways as well as frost protectors, light frames six feet 
long and three feet wide, on which cheap sheeting is stretched 
and tacked. 

The little daisy so loved by all, will give us an abundance 
of flowers in the fall if we have started them from seeds in 
the spring or divided the old plants as they should have 
been through the summer. 

The whole secret of success with the daisy is frequent di- 
vision of the roots as often as the clumps become large, 
with a little shading during the most severe heat and dry- 
ness of summer. Protection from winds and wet in winter 
is all that is needed for winter care. Lovers of the Chrys- 
anthemums will dispute the claims of the pansy being 
queen of autumn's flowers. 

They may have their favorites in abundance, with a little 
care, even though window-room is scarce. Select early 
blooming varieties the coming spring, and give the usual 
summer care to bring forward good plants. In due time, 
in the fall, make some pits covered with a frame as if for 
hot beds, but instead of filling with manure, fill with your 
pots of Chrysanthemums, and protect with the cloth-cov- 
ered frames which have already been described. The depth 
of these pits must be suited to the height of the plants, and 
the sides should be banked to prevent any infiow of water. 
Boards may be needed over the frames for protection when 
the nights are unusually cold, while no covering will be 
needed most of days. The plants will blossom here until 
real winter weather sets in, when they may be cut back and 
the pots removed to the cellar for future piopagation. 
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The pansy, last to yield to winter's domain, is first ta 
greet us when released by spring, vieing, if protected, with 
the crocus and snow-drop. We need to have provided for 
early pansies, either young plants or older ones, which have 
not been exhausted with too much flowering and seeding. 

For abundant display of early flowers, the bulbs may al- 
ways be relied upon, and they deserve a whole chapter them- 
selves for the briefest directions how to grow them. The 
daisy, too, we may have with our earliest flowers, if only 
they are given a little winter protection. 

And our early wild flowers: Give them a place and care 
by all means. We may have Anemones, Hepatica, Blood 
Root, Claytonia, Thalictrun and the Dicentras, long before 
the annuals and summer bedding flowers begin to delight 
us with their charms. Roses, too, we may have early if we 
will but strive for them. Provide yourself with thrifty 
young plants of the everblooming class of roses, and give 
them care in summer, growing either in pots or in the open 
ground. When winter approaches repot in 6 or 8 inch pots 
and trimming roots and branches well back. Keep them in 
a sheltered place as cool as can be until winter compels 
their removal to the cellar, where they should be kept where 
it is cool and watered just enough to keep from drying. 
When spring approaches the leaves will push forth and they 
may be brought to the house windows where not too warm, 
and as soon as it is safe to do the earliest gardening they 
may be put into the Chrysanthemum pits and prot ected in 
like manner with the cloth coverings. 

With this care we may have roses early, and if we bed 
them out later, roses all summer. 
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To the Members and Friends of the Wisconsin State Horti- 

cultural Society: 

In the concluding pages of this volume, I have endeav- 
ored to collect such matter as might be useful to the 
home and family of our readers. We have many good 
writers for our agricultural papers who write things for 
horticulture and the home that are deserving of a more 
prominent place in our literature. Our work as horticultur- 
ists is not alone in the garden and vineyard, we must be 
home builders. Fruit on the farm is like song in the home. 
Let us cultivate the amenities of life, the rough places come 
without our bidding. Hoping that all may find something 
here worthy of that object is my only apology. 



William T. Sterling the author of the following article, is 
the oldest resident of Central Crawford County, and is one 
of the oldest settlers in Wisconsin, having come into this 
state, then Michigan Territory, with Henry Dodge, in 1827. 
In the fall of that year he settled at Mineral Point. In 1837 
he owned one twenty-second part of the 1,340 acres where 
now stands the city of Madison. In 1840? during the session 
of the territorial legislature both Arndt and Vineyard were 
boarding at his house in Madison and he was within ten 
feet of them when Arndt was shot by Vineyard. Since the 
death of his friend. Judge Morgan L. Martin, Mr. Sterling 
believes he is the oldest settler of American descent residing 
in Wisconsin. Mr. Sterling is a native of Kentucky; was 
born January 29, 1808. He has know every Governor of 
Wisconsin; knew Richard M. Johnson and Jefferson Davis 
in Kentucky; was acquainted with President Taylor, Win- 
field Scott, Lewis Cass, Juneau, Catlin the Indian biographer 
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and artist, knew many of the soldiers engaged in the Black 
Hawk war, visited Black Hawk at his home in Iowa, and 
has s6en many Indian chiefs, among whom are Keokuk, 
Winnesheik, Dandy, Red Bird, and the DeKauray family. 

THE RAISING OF SEEDLING GRAPES, AND CARE 
OF THE VINE. 

By WM. T. sterling, of Mt. Sterling, Crawford Co, 

In 1835, 1 began experimenting with the seed of the grape 
in Wisconsin, and I believe I can say without fear of con- 
tradiction, that it was the first effort ever made towards the 
cultivation of the vine in Wisconsin. 

I procured seed of the Catawba grape, taken from the for- 
ests of North Carolina, from which I got eleven plants. 
When I had worked with them far enough to ascertain what 
I had, they proved to be all male plants. In propagating 
the grape from the seed you will find from sixty to eighty 
pert cent, of your plants to be plants which bloom but never 
bear. Not being able to get other seed at that time, I had 
to let the subject rest for a few years, in 1846, 1 took up the 
subject again and with this resolution; that I would origi- 
nate a new grape, a good grape,or spend my days in the 
effort. 

I procured seed of three of the best varieties grown 
at that time, within my reach. I planted my seed in drills, 
carefully labeling each variety. If I got anything worthy 
of attention, I could tell just where it came from without 
guessing about it. I continued to plant three drills each 
succeeding year. It takes the grape from five to seven 
years to bear from the seed. When my plants were two 
years old I took a hoe and scraped bare the roots the whole 
length of the drills. I then went back to the end that I 
started from and began my investigations. The root of the 
male grape plant is light colored and smooth; that of the 
bearing plant is darker and rougher. A practiced eye will 
detect at a glance the difference between the two plants. I 
pulled all of the male plants from my drills, thus leaving 
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me fewer plants to work with. When my plants would 
come into bearing I would find everything of the scrub 
kind known to the grape family, and all worthless. I. would 
then clean my drills and replant with other seeds, and thus 
I continued to work for ^seventeen years. The seventeenth 
year I originated what is known in this county as 
the Crawford grape. It is but little known beyond 
the limits of the county. It is a seedling from the 
Concord grape, and in two points bears a strong re- 
semblance to Che parent. The leaf is shaded like the 
the Concord; the fruit is colored like it, but in many other 
points it is greatly different. It is a hardier plant, has a 
shorter jointed vine, the bunches are longer, but not quite so 
heavy shouldered, and the fruit more compact on the bunch. 
It ripens a week earlier. The fruit is as large, is a shade 
sweeter, has never rotted nor mildewed, and is the best 
bearer of anything of the grape family that has ever come 
imder my notice. When I saw that I had something prom- 
ising my first aim was to test its hardiness by letting it .stand 
on the rack for three winters, and it came through all right 
when other varieties without protection, would kill to the 
ground each wintor. 

I am well acquainted with the geography of each county 
in the state lying south of the Wisconsin River, and of 
many of those north of it and I believe that Crawford 
County possesses better advantages for extensive grape 
cultivation, than any county in the state. 

It is hilly, with the shell limestone rock cropping out near 
the surface all over the county, which is the proper home 
for the vine; upon almost every quarter section one can 
find a suitable location for a vineyard. Choose a hillside, 
put your gr6und in as good condition as you can, stake off 
your rows ten feet apart, east and west. If you are setting 
plants that are rooted, set one plant to each hill, ten feet 
apart. 

If you are using cuttings, set two to each hill leaving one 
eye above the ground. If both cuttings rOot you can re- 
move one without disturbing the roots of the other, and use 
to fill vacancies in the yard. The last week in April or first 
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week in May uncover the vines; take a strong iron tooth 
rake^ break up the surface of the ground to the depth of 
two inches, all aroujid your hill; now manure the plants by 
using well rotted chip manure, leached ashes with one-third 
bone dust or shell lime rock. Spread out your vines to well 
balance your hill. When my vines are well established I 
leave from four to eight vines to a hill, t train them to 
stakes in preference to racks, as I can handle them easier. 
Cut the stakes seven feet long, sharpen the ends, set the 
first stake three feet from the hill and have a boy to hold 
the vine to the top of your stake, until you tie it. I use 
the previous year's growth of the osier willow for tying up 
my vines. When your vines are all up and the buds begin 
to burst, you will find an insect enemy to contend with. 
It does not fly, but hops, is very shy and very active. On a clear 
still morning you will find it climbing your vine, going to 
its feeding ground, and this is the time to destroy it. By 
going over your vines a few times you will get rid of it. 
If neglected it will burrow in the bud, eat out the bloom, 
and you will wonder why you have no fruit. There is a 
disease in the form of a mildew following the grape the 
world over. 

When the leaf is half grown it shows itself in the shape 
of white spots on the upper side of the leaf. A day or two 
later turn the leaf over and you will find small lumps on 
the under side of it. From this stage it passes to the vine 
and fruit, and you are very apt to loose your crop. The 
best preventive is this: When your plants are damp with 
dew or rain sprinkle with sulphur or smoke with it. This 
does not always stop but tends to check mildew. . The wood 
that bears the grape one year never bears fruit again. Tou 
grow your wood each year for the fruit of that year. When 
your vines have grown to pass the last bunch of bloom, one 
oint, go over your vines and pinch oflf all of ,the leading 
runners except your main vine, but never head that back. 

When your fruit is well set, clean your vines and keep 
them clean throughout the season. When you wish to grow 
a fine sample of fruit, select a strong vine with a limb two 
or three feet from the ground, remove all bearing wood from 
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the vine below your limb; give your vine as short a bend 
as you can, and not break the wood and confine it there. 

At the point of curvature you close or cramp the sap ves- 
sels and that gives a weak flow of sap above the curve and 
a strong flow below the curve. 

Keep your fowls out of the vineyard. If birds depredate 
on your fruit use the shot gun. If boys steal your grapes 
don't call the dog. 

If you find a boy climbing over the garden fence call that 
boy in; don't tell him to sit on the door step till you get a 
bunch of grapes but take him to thevineyard, show him the 
vines, tell him all about their cultivation, give him all the 
. grapes he wants to eat, a bunch or two to put in his pocket 
and take home and that boy will not be very apt to steal 
your fruit. 

Let your fruit ripen well on your vines; be prepared with 
plenty of baskets and a strong pair of shears to cut off the 
bunches. 

For marketing, I use baskets holding about* twenty 
pounds. Select the sightly, well-shaped bunches for mar- 
keting, leaving the small, rough bunches hanging on the 
vines for wine. When you have marketed all your fruit 
that is salable, gather that which you intend for wine. 

The last week in October or first week in November I 
prune my vines, on the spur system. Beginning at the 
ground, I prune upwards to two or three buds. When you 
have a hill pruned, gather your vines in a compact form, lay 
them on the ground, cover to the depth of two inches with 
straw and the same quantity of dirt. When your vines are 
all cared for, pull your stakes out of the ground lay them 
in a dry place, and when this is done your work is done in 
the vineyard for that season. 



FIVE YEAR OLD GARDENER. 

A friend of ours allots a part of his garden to his five 

year old boy, helping him, when the boy will permit 

it, to plant and cultivate it, but letting him have 

'his own way, if he insists upon it, so long as he 
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does not destroy the vegetation. The father shows the 
little gardener as much as he is permitted to do, how to 
proceed, but sometimes he strikes out on his own hook, and 
plants in the absence of the father. The result is that po- 
tatoes, radishes, beans and peas are somewhat closely mixed, 
but the end is attained all the same. It is the boy's garden, 
and from the very moment of planting until the plants ap- 
pear, he is looking for them, and sometimes complaining 
bitterly the next day after planting, because the things have 
not "come up;" and what has "come up" and is large 
enough to eat, such as radishes and lettuce, that boy thinks 
more of, when it is placed on the table before him than he 
does of everything else that composes the meal. It is an 
excellent illustration of what may be done in a direction of 
usefulness to amuse children. Our children waste a great 
deal of time in play that is comparatively useless and not 
nearly as entertaining to them as some useful employment 
would be. Of course the young mind should not be over- 
worked. It should not be worked at all, except as the 
working is connected with amusement, in which case men- 
tal action is not exhausting. The kindergarten is a great 
blessing to children. The garden can be made a kinder- 
garten which is simply a system of study concealed in 
amusement. 

The child likes to do what men and women do. It thinks 
it can do anything just as well as those who are older can 
do it, and no amount of arguing can convince it of its er- 
ror. Better let it try therefore. Better let it have a patch 
of grouuv'i of its own and do with it as it likes, so far as it is 
determined to do, except when the child is as young as that 
of our friend, it should not be allowed to destroy. The 
farm is a capital place for the training of children, The, 
boy or girl in the city has no such opportunity for develop- 
ment as those on the farm have. There nature presents 
her lessons in great variety, and they will be studied if we 
will encourage the little ones to study them. But how 
often do parents on the farm utterly neglect to use their, 
opportunities for the child's improvement. Not appreciate 
15-H. 
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ing such advantages themselves, they do not seek to induce 
the child to appreciate them. In a former paper we des- 
cribed how grand a school the farm was. We wish that 
every farmer parent could appreciate the fact. Give the 
boy a garden spot. Give it to him now, even if it may be a 
little late to begin operations. The purpose is not to grow 
profitable crops, but to entertain and instruct the child. If 
old enough to appreciate money, offer to pay him for all the 
vegetables he will grow. It will prove an excellent invest- 
ment, and it will do more to interest the child in the farm 
and to make him satsfied with farm life than the careless 
thinker can even imagine. 



HORTICULTURAL PROGRESS. 

B. F. A., In Western Farmer. 

Eds. Western Farmer — At a meeting of the State Hor- 
ticultural Society of New Jersey, two years ago last De- 
cember, a prominent horticulturist, Mr. Quinn, stated that 
^* he did not believe that we had made much progress in 
twenty- five years." 

Only one man, Mr. Hale, expressed surprise at the silence 
with which this remark was received, and pertinently asked: 
•'Are we to let it go out that no new fruits of value have 
been added to our lists during the past twenty years, except 
the pears mentioned— (Clapp's Favorite and Dana's Hovey ?) 
What of the Cuthbert Raspberry, The Worden, Brighton 
and Niagara grapes; The Sharpless, Manchester and Jewell 
strawberries?; 

Mr. Quinn reiterated his belief that we had no strawber- 
ries to supersede the Wilson and Downing, and further said 
that *'in the southern states one hundred acres of the Wil- 
son are planted to one- half acre of any other kind." 

Mr. De Cou replied, that it was not due to any lack of ef- 
fort to bring out new varieties, but shows how diflBcult it 
is to improve on the established varieties. This ended the 
discussion. 
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WILSON THE BEST STRAWBERRY. 

When I reflect on the great number of wonderful straw- 
berries that have originated in New Jersey, and been sold 
to' people of the United Slates, generally causing disappoint- 
ment, it is some relief at last to know certainly, from good 
New Jersey authority, after twenty -five years trial, that the 
.Wilson yet leads all varieties. Nearly thirty years ago a 
man went over this state selMng Wilson plants at five dol- 
lars a dozen, or less where purchasers were short of money/ 
He was gifted with more gab than a Yankee peddler and 
apple-tree agent combined, and did a corresponding amount 
of business — filled his pockets with money and left behind 
him the best record of any fruit missionary that ever 
traveled in Wisconsin, for all of his marvelous statements 
have been verified. This variety is yet considered the best 
here, by those who make any money by growing strawber- 
ries, and our markets would be scantily supplied with sound 
fruit without it. Crescent Seedling does well by its side. 
It is well enough to try new promising varieties, for in do- 
ing this progress may be made, but I should think that 
some who push these novelties would become tired of decry- 
ing the Wilson strawberry. 

VALUABLE NEW FRUITS. 

Progress in fruit growing must necisssarily be slow, but I 
believe that several new fruits that have originated in the 
last twenty-five years are valuable, and succeed over a 
wide range of country — Crescent Seedling, Boyden, and 
Manchester among the strawBerries; Cuthbert and Gregg, 
raspberries; Snyder, Briton and Stone's Hardy blackberry, 
and the list of grapes is larger. 

APPLES FOR THE NORTHWEST. 

In the northwest we make slow progress, encountering a 
cold climate. Our lists of recommended apple trees have 
not varied greatly in our horticultural reports for seventeen 
years, but it is evident that our iron -clad trees are not 
planted thick enough to withstand 30 and 40 degrees below 
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^zero. It would, however, in my opinion, be unwise to dis- 
•card them all and plant Russians exclusively until they have 
shown by longer trial that they are adapted to this country 
and will certainly furnish us fruit. ^ The Northern Horticul- 
tural Society of Iowa has this winter adopted a list of Rus- 
sians for that region, recommending 16 varieties. There is 
much discussion now among fruit men concerning the 
merits of these trees, and some enter into it with the zeal of 
tariff and anti-tariflf advocates. It is a controversy that a 
fey years' more time will decide, for we are having winters 
that will test their hardiness and productiveness, and quality 
will be determined as they come to bearing. We shall soon 
hear of the destruction of fruit buds, both in apple and peach 
orchards over a wide extent of country, and a bewailing of 
the loss of the fruit crop of 1888. More '' blessings in dis- 
guise " for the farmers, and more costly fruit for all, as the 
hard winters show us the varieties that will not endure. 
This reasoning may comfort some wise philosophers but some 
of us have become weary of such blessings and would wel- 
come the advent of a few apple trees that will endure such 
winters as this, and afterwards bear fruit. 

HOW SHALL WE OBTAIN THEM? 

Experienced nurserymen can answer this question as 
intelligently as any, but when it is discussed at a horticul- 
tural meeting we hear various suggestions. One says that 
Russian trees will do — which the next man doubts; another 
thinks the state is not doing its duty «- an experiment sta- 
tion for fruit trial is needed. Others think there should be 
several, and some think such* work costs too much. Occa- 
sionally a man talks on seedlings, but is almost invariably 
followed by the gloomy horticulturist who has no faith in 
anything but crab-trees for this climate. 

THE INDIAN ORCHARD. 

On what was once a reservation in central New York, 
occupied for a long period by the Oneida and Stockbridge 
Indians, was what was called The Indian Orchard. It 
consisted of several thousand seedling apple trees, probably 
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planted under the direction of missionaries. It covered 
a large area in the clearings, and some of the trees grew in 
the forests. Little order was displayed in arrangement. 
Some of these trees bore excellent, large sized fruit, but the 
greater number produced common and poor, suitable only 
for cider, or fpr hogs to eat. On this point I write know- 
ingly; living, when a boy, near the orchard, I managed to 
sample the best fruit in it (boys are natural pomologists) . 
Many of these trees survived to a great age, and for a long 
period furnished fruit for these Indians, and the neighboring 
whites also helped themselves to an unlimited quantity 
without protest on the part of the Indians. But they bored 
us for cider later in the season, and got it. How much of 
the good fruit was perpetuated by grafting, nobody knows. 
When the whites possessed those lands, this old orchard 
gradually disappeared. 

PLANT SEEDS 0? BEST HARDY VARIETIES. 

New York is a better country to grow fruit than Wiscon- 
sin, but if, on its 150,000 farms, or even one-tenth the num- 
ber, as many farmers would plant seeds of the best hardy 
varieties known (let them be Russian or American, in some 
suitable place on their farms), we would eventually beat 
th^ Indians in apple growing; we would have a multitude 
of small seedling stations at small cost in a great variety of 
soils and locations. Of course the work of cross breeding, 
hybridizing and propagating belongs to scientific experts, 
and a hopeful people wish them success in their efforts. 
My object is now to impress on the minds of farmers this 
old truth: Some of our choicest fruits originated by chance. 



SHALL THE ORDINARY FARMER CONNECT HOR- 
TICULTURE WITH FARMING? 

[Paper read at the recent oi'^etinR: of ths Indiana Horticultural Sotriet7, by J. M. Smith, of 
Greea Bay. Wis., and requested by thj Society forpuolication in the Indiana Farmer.\ 

Mr. President and Ladies and Oentlemen — I presume we 
shall all agree that to a certain extent, the two should be 
connected. Bat to what extent? You have, doubtless all 
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read of the tulip mania among the HoUanclers during the 
last century, during which single tulip bulbs were sold for 
thousands of dollars each. There is now what is called a 
boom among some varieties of the orchids. While attend- 
ing the meetings and exhibitions of the American Pomo- 
logical Society in Boston, last September, I saw a single or- 
chid that I was told had actually been sold for $4,000. In 
all such cases we should certainly agree in advising all of 
our farmer friends to stand from beneath the crash that 
must inevitably follow. But while avoiding all such fool- 
ish and reckless extravagance, is there not a sensible course 
that may be followed, that will result in adding much to the 
beauty of the home as well as to the health, comfort and 
happiness of the family? Let us try for a very short time 
to see if we can find a medium line, avoiding the extremes, 
that is both practical and sensible, one that while it costs 
but little in either time or money, even that little will be 
surely returned many fold in the years to come. 

We will suppose that two young men have each pur- 
chased a piece of land in the same neighborhood, capable of 
being made into first class farms, containing 160 acres each. 

The young men, whom we will call Mr. A and Mr. B, are 
fairly well educated, full of energy, and are determined to 
inake for themselves nice comfortable homes. For this, 
they are willing to give earnest and patient labor, and, for 
the present at least, to practice strict economy. They have 
wives who are ready and capable, as well as willing, to do 
their full share toward making their homes not only beauti- 
ful without, but happy within. They are poor in money, 
but rich in love, faith and trust in each other. Their homes 
are very humble and plain ones now; but they have strong 
faith that, as the result of their energy, their labor, their 
care, and their economy more beautiful homes will rise up 
in the future to take the place of those they now occupy. 

As the first spring draws near, Mr. A and his wife are 
busy planning for their season's work. There is much to be 
done in addition to the regular labor upon the farm. Some 
shade and ornamental trees must be obtained from the for- 
ests and set by the roadside and about their home. A small 
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orchard, consisting of only a few of the most desirable vari- 
eties of apples, peaches, pears and plumbs must be obtained 
and set in some suitable spot upon the farm. A plat must 
be prepared for a permanent garden, where, the smaller 
fruits and veg^etables can be made to grow in great abun- 
dance. The good wife must have her plot where she can 
cultivate her beds of flowers. But can all of this extra work 
be done in one spring, and that without money? No, not 
all; but a beginning must be made, and it will grow as the 
years roll around. A very few each of strawberry, rasp- 
berry, blackberry, grape and currant plants must be set and 
cared for, for they will add so much to the comfort of the 
family in years to come. In short, they are both planning 
as well as working for their home in the future as well as 
that of the present. 

One day as Mr. B sees his neighbor so busy with his 
work, looking so much, and some of it so far in the future, 
he says to him, " I do not see how you can spend so much 
time as well as some money in doing so much that can just 
about as well be left off, until you have ; more of both time 
and money to work with. As for myself, I intend to devote 
my entire time and energy at present to making some money. 
When I succeed in that, I shall build me a new and much 
larger house than I now have, and will then spend some time 
and money in making and adorning a pretty home.'^ Mr. A 
says in reply: " I know that I am doing considerable that 
will bring us no money income for the present, and some of 
it perhaps will never do so, but it will in a few years add so 
much to the beauty of our home and the comfort of the 
family, that wife and myself think we must do it now, even 
if we do not make quite as much money as we otherwise 
should for the first year or two, still, we are both willing to 
work very hard, and be very economical until we get under 
good headway, which I believe we shall surely do in a few 
years." " Well, well," says Mr. B, " my wife wants all of 
these trees, shrubs, plants, fruits and flowers started, just as 
yours does, but I tell her, no, such things must wait until we 
have made some money and are somewhat ahead in the 
world. Such things are for the rich and those who have 
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plenty of money; but not for those who are as poor as we 
are and have to work as hard as we shall have to do for years 
to come, in order to get our farm paid for, and fair improve- 
ments made." 

So they separate, both willing to work, and work hard; 
both willing to be very economical, and both determined to 
make themselves successful farmers. 

We will pass over a number of years and then see them 
again. 

During these years great changes have taken place. 
Both farms have become productive and valuable. Families 
of children have clustered in each home. But it has not 
been sunshine all the way. They have been subjected to 
both early and late frosts. Sometimes drouths have parched 
their fields, and sometimes excessive rains have washed 
them. Mr. A. and his wife have been called to folio v two 
of their little ones to the silent city. Still in spite of all 
drawbacks they are prosperous farmers. 

The home of Mr. A. has become a beautiful one, and they 
are now considering whether they shall accept a fine offer 
they have just had for their farm. While they are consult- 
ing about it, little Fred says, " Papa, if we leave here and 
go to another home will there be plenty of strawberries, 
raspberries, grapes and nice things there for us; for if there 
are not, Sam and I are going to stay here and pick straw- 
bersies and carry them over to Mrs. Pierson's, like we do 
every year, and she will set the table under the trees, 
and give us biscuit and butter, and cream and sugar for our 
berries, and the girls, Kate and Minnie sit down at the table 
with us, and we have nice times, and Kate says she never 
ate anything as good as our strawberries are." 

Little Elsie's thoughts are turned in another diretion. She 
says: " Mamma, if we go away who will care for the white 
roses that grow on little Mary and little Warren's graves?'. 
They decide then and there that they will not accept the of- 
fer for their farm, but remain upon it, and beautiful and 
comfortable as it now is, they will make it still more so for 
their children's sake, as well as for their own. 
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It was during the next berry season that one day Fred 
came bounding into the room where his mother was, and 
said: "Mamma! mamma! Mr. B's boys, Tom and Ed, say 
that they never had any strawberries in their lives, except 
a few of the little wild ones, and they say that they have no 
strawberries, nor raspberries, nor grapes, nor currants, and 
no orchard on their whole farm, and that their mother has no 
flower bed either like you have. I told them that * 1 would 
just like to know what they had to live on anyway.' They 
said they lived on pork and beans and bread and potp.toes 
in the summer; and in the winter they had some beef with 
the other things; and they said they did not believe we had 
as many strawberiies in our garden as they could eat at 
once. Now mamma may I invite them over here after 
school to have supper with us? I should just li^e to see 
them get filled up once with something good. I am glad I 
do not have to live there;" 

" My boy," said the mother, "is it not about time for you 
to stop talking for a moment, and let some one else speak? 
Certainly you may invite Mr. B's sons here, and you must 
also invite Mrs. Torrey's daughters for their papa is dead, 
and their mother is very poor, and has no place upon which 
she can raise fruit and but very little money to purchase 
with. I will set a table out in the shade upon the lawn, and 
you can have a nice time. There are plenty of berries and 
I want you to pick some and carry them and a basket of 
flowers, that I will arrange, over to Mrs. Rodgers who is 
both poor and sick." 

Now Elsie spoke; " Mamma, may we not also invite Kate 
and Minnie Pierson to eat berries with us?" "Yes," said 
Fred, " I intetided to ask th^m, or Kate anyway, for I want 
her to help me pick berries." Fred had now accomplished his 
entire object, and he threw his arms around his mother's neck 
and kissed her, saying, " You are a first-rate mamma, and 
when I am a man I believe that I will marry you." The 
next moment he was turning sumersets upon the lawn, 
which, by the way, was one of his favorite recreations when 
he was in unusually high spirits, as was now the case. 
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The children's strawberry supper passed off as others had 
previously done, and left them in high spirits; except 
that Mr. B's sons went home wishing that they had such a 
beautiful home as Mr. A had, and such nice fruits^ to which 
they might invite their frien(^s and associates. During the 
evening they told their father and mother about their splen- 
did visit, and asked why they could not have such nice 
fruit, and a nice home like Fred and Sam had. The good 
mother said that it would delight her to do all within her 
power to aid in making their home more beautiful, as well 
as more comfortable than it ever had been. But Mr. B said 
that he could not spare any money at present, for any such 
purpose: as he had promised to loan to a neighbor $1,000, 
and take a mortgage upon his farm, and it would take every 
dollar that he could raise at the present time to make up the 
amount as Soon as it was wanted. '* But," said he, "go over 
to Mr. A*s and buy some berries. He i3 a good neighbor 
and will not charge you any more than they are worth." 

Thus time passed on. Year after year rolled by, and the 
home remained. It was the old, old story; the sons tired of 
the constant round of hard labor, with almost no recreation, 
only a plain living and almost nothing beyond the necessa- 
ries of life; they tired of the farm and sought other ways 
and means of getting a living. The daughters declared 
that they would never marry farmers and be the slaves of 
such incessant toil as had been their mother's lot. 

The good wife and mother, sad and weary with the years 
of toil and care, and so little to show for it except the sim- 
ple fact that she was the wife of a rich man, lay down and 
died before her time. Do you ask why? The husband had 
never intended to be unkind to her. He was upright and 
honest in his dealings with his fellow men. Bat he had 
done as too many had done before him, and as I fear too 
many are still doing, lived only to make money. 

A home, in the true sense of the word, the weary, sad- 
hearted wife and mother had never known. Old age soon 
overtakes the husband, and he, too, is borne away and laid 
beside the wife, who, yeara before had gone to the land 
where the weary are at rest. 
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Thft children decide to sell the old home, and seek a living 
elsewhere, and in other vocations; *^ for," said they, *' father 
and mother were both of them the slaves of the farm, and 
had but little in the shape of the comforts of life, or the 
pleasant associations that should surround every home. 

"Our recollections of the home of our childhood are not 
pleasant themes for contemplation; and we will banish 
them from our sight, although there are the recollections of 
our mother's pale, sad face and weary step, that will remain 
with us while memory lasts." 

So they separate. What might and ought to have been a 
beautiful and happy home, passes into other hands, to be 
still farther improved or run down, as the case may be. 

Let us now turn to the home of Mr. A for one more look. 

Old age has come to tnem as to others and time has done 
its work. Kind friends have borne them away and laid 
them side by side in the silent city. But there was nothing 
to grieve over, and no cause for grief. It was a beautiful 
ending of two beautiful lives; or rather, as they expressed 
it, exchanging a happy home here, for one in the bright and 
better land that would, as they firmly believed, be much 
fairer and better than any ever reared by human hands. 

Some time, after all is over, the children and friends 
gather around the home, and the question comes up: Shall 
it be sold to one outside the family? large offers have al- 
ready been made for it. No one would listen to the proposi- 
tion for a moment. 

Some years previous Sam had woed and won Minnie 
Pierson f or his wife; and, as will be readily imagined, Fred 
was not far behind in making a wife of the loving and ac- 
complished Kate. Both of the boys were anxious to become 
the owners of the old home. 

Minnie said that to her husband and herself belonged the 
first right, as they were the oldest, and had lived there since 
their marriage. She also said: " In the days of my girlhood, 
this was my ideal of an earthly home. Since I became a 
member of the family, one of my daily prayers has been, 
that if perchance we should ever become its owners, I might 
be able to preside over the home with as much grace, and 
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with as loving a heart as did the mother whom we all loved 
so well, and whose memory we shall all revere while our 
lives shall last. If we can have it, we will pay as much, if 
necessary, even more than anyone else, and then it shall be 
my care to see that the white roses continue to bloom around 
and over our parents' graves. I will continue to do my 
best for the fruits and flowers around the home. When the 
fruits ripen and the flowers bloom, the poor and the needy, 
the sick and the distressed, shall be remembered with, if 
possible, the same kind care that our mother always lavished 
upon them. . At least once in each year you shall all gather 
at the old home. Tou shall sit upon the la9^n,in the shade of 
those^magnificent elms that our father set with his own 
hands, ere any of us were born. Then you shall be the 
judges whether or not we are worthy to keep up and per- 
petuate the beauties and comforts of the old home; and also 
to keep in sacred remembrance the parents whom we all 
loved so well." 

To this Kate replied: *'I will consent to it only on one 
consideration, namely, that my husband must be allowed to 
come here and get berries, grapes, and bouquets for me, and 
they must be just as good and as nice as those he used to 
bring me when I was a girl, and he was so attentive to me." 

"Wife," said Fred, "I should like to know if I have got 
to keep up that same kind of courting all my life." Kate 
laughed as she replied, ''It will do you no harm to keep it 
up for a while longer at least. I think sometimes that per- 
haps I made a mistake in allowing you to win me as easily 
as you did, and if I had compelled you to wait a while 
longer, it would have cured you of some of your vanity and 
self confidence, both of which you know you have an 
abundant supply." 

"Well," said Fred, "I should like to know if I have not 
good reason for having confidence in myself. When I was 
a little bit of a fellow I used to think that when I became a 
man I would marry my mother, as she seemed to me to be 
the best of all created beings. But I soon learned that such 
a proceeding was hardly allowable, and then I commenced 
wooing Kate when she was not over six years old, and I not 
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much older, I kept it up steadily and faithfully for some 15 
or 18 years. During all of that time, I always carried her 
the choicest berries of all kinds, also the largest and finest 
clusters of grapes that gjrew upon the vines, and the choicest 
apples that grew in the orchard. As I wag not ah expert in 
putting up bouquets, I would pick the most beautiful flowers 
from mother's beds, and then she would make them into the 
most beautiful bouquets that I ever saw, and I carried them 
to her. Now I should like to know if I am not to be com- 
plimented for the skill and perseverance I exercised in win- 
ning my prize, though I freely confess that she is -fully 
worth all the efforts that she compelled me to make to ob- 
tain her." Then turning to her he put his arm about her, 
and as he kissed her, said: Let them have the farm, and we 
will make our own home so beautiful and the fruits will 
grow so nicely that you will not long care for the fruits and 
flowers of the old home; beautiful and good as they are 
and ever have been." 

Thus all was settled, and the old home went to one of 
their own family instead of a stranger. 

Need I ask any of my hearers which of the two homes is 
the more desirable? 

Why is it that we have so many of these lonesome, for- 
lorn looking places where families eat, drink and sleep? for 
homes in the true sense of the term they are not. It is not 
hard-headedness, for no class of men in the world are so 
gallant and kind to the opposite sex as the men of America. 
But there is a hurrying thoughtlessness tjiat cannot stop to 
do anything for which they must wait some years for re- 
turns. 

Years ago a friend of mine was anxious to go into fruit- 
growing, and came to me for advice about the varieties of 
grapes that were best to set in that district. I gave him the 
best advice that I was capable of, but flnally he wanted to 
know why it would not be better to buy large bearing vines 
in order to get returns quickly. In spite of all my efforts to 
convince him to the contrary, he paid a very large price for 
vines from which, as he said, he could realize the flrst 
season. His vineyard was, of course, a complete failure. 
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This is only one of many examples of that undue haste 
which makes so many thousands of our farmers neglect 
everything that will not, in their opinion, bring them a 
quick cash return. 

Many years since a friend of mine settled in a growing 
town in Illinois. He purchased a lot and built a house upon 
it. When his wife pleaded with him for some trees and 
shrubs to set out around their home, and some fruit- bearing 
plants and vines for their garden, he refused her, saying 
that he did not like the place, and would spend no more 
money upon it, as he intended to sell it the first opportunity 
that offered. He remained there some twenty to twenty- 
five years, and then sold his home for probably about one- 
half of what he could have obtained had he spent ten dol- 
lars for trees and shrubs when he built his house, and then 
an occasional hour in caring for them afterwards. 

I have said nothing upon the subject of growing'trees or 
fruit upon the farm. My only object has been to induce, if 
possible, some of the owners of the desolate and forbidding 
places called homes, to do something to make their families 
happier and their now forbidding surroundings more pleas- 
ant and comfortable. 

Our magnificent Northwest in its natural capacity to sus- 
tain a very large population in comfort and plenty can 
scarcely be equaled upon the wide earth. If we but do our 
own part, and do it well, it will be but a few years be- 
fore it it might be truly said of us: that our great Northwest 
is a glorious country, rich in her lands and rich in her pro- 
ducts. Italy has no fairer skies^ or proud England any 
fairer or more intelligent sons and daughters; or the whole 
wide world better or happier homes that may be found 
throughout all of her wide domains. 
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RUSSIAN APPLES. 

S. I. FREEBORN, In Western Farmer. 

Eds. Western Farmer — In referring to the article on 
page 101, issue of February 18, Russian Apples a Failure, I 
would most respectfully ask the author what variety of 
apples has borne the most bushels of fruit in Wisconsin? I 
think he will have to admit that Duchess will .head the list. 
The next question I would submit is: What apple has 
given the largest per cent, of hardy seedlings in the North- 
west? I guess he will have to tally one for the Duchess 
again. 

Many a time the Duchess has been the only apple on sale 
in the local market. The Duchess is a Russian, old and 
popular. Is any one prepared to say that there is no other 
Russian as hardy, as good a bearer, or that will withstand 
the blight as well? I think I have tested Russians that were 
as hardy. 

In 1875 I -set an orchard of mostly American apples, with 
some Russians, including Red Duck, White Pigeon, Lubsk, 
Queen, Repka, Garden and others. Most of the Russians 
are alive (or were last summer), but I don't know what this 
winter will do for them — 56° below zero will be quite a test 
for hardiness. I predict, however, that this will be no worse 
than the winter of '85. Among the Russians mentioned 
were three S witzer, all alive and healthy, and looking fair to 
reach their 100 y ears. S witzer has been recommended to take 
the place of Fameuse, when the Jatter fails. This lot of 
Russians were not selected for their hardiness, beauty, or 
keeping qualities, but taken hap-hazard from 70 to 80 varie- 
ties, and yet by this manner of selecting, nearly all are alive 
and show a vigor and heaWh that could not be equaled by 
the same number of American apples, though the hardiest 
known varieties were selected. 

In regard to blight amono^ the Russians, it is true that 
they do blight at times and places; so do other varieties, 
but we have lost but few of the Russians by blight. 

In regard to Wealthy, it is a fine apple, but if it beat 65 
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varieties of Russians for Mr. Brand, it did better for him 
than it does for us. The Longfield will bear two bushels of 
apples to the Wealthy one. Still, as we said, the Wealthy 
is a beautiful fruit and probably has a dash of Russian in it. 

It has been urged that we grow seedlings, and that, along 
this line, is our only chance of any lasting success. I say 
by all means grow seedlings — let all that can, men, women, 
and children. If we can't have a state trial station for the 
procuring and testing of fruits adapted to our climate, we 
can do as lately recommended in the Western Farmer, each 
have an experimental station of his own. 

In this rigorous climate, we must have hardiness — no 
matter how good the fruit, if the tree is tender it is worth- 
less to us. Taking this view of the case, what will be our 
guide? Shall we waste our time with tender, or half-hardy 
varieties, from which to raise seedlings, and spend 500 or 
600 years to get where the Russians are now, or commence 
where they have left off, with a hardy list that has taken 
centuries of selecting and weeding out to obtain? Many are 
planting seed of the best Russian apples as they come into 
fruit. Time will develop many new and valuable varieties^ 
and to those anxious to soon see the fruit of their labor 
there are many good varieties from the Department and 
Budd importation. Not a few intelligent nurserymen and 
fruit growers are fully alive to the merits of the Russian 
apples, and are growing them largely in nurseries and or- 
chards. One firm, Bardwell & Haviland, Ft. Dodge, Iowa, 
have 160 acres in orchard, set to Russians and Gideon's seed- 
lings. 



ADVERSE REPORT ON RUSSIANS. 
t 
O. F. BRAND, IN Prairie Farmer. 

Editor Prairie Farmer — In compliance with your re- 
quest I will write you something of my experience with 
Russian apples. I formerly resided in Fond du Lac Co., 
Wisconsin, and saw the tree killing there in 1856-7. I came to 
Faribault, Minn., in 1864^ and began in the nursery business 
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in 1866. I was one of the first to introduce a large list of new 
crabs, such as Meaders, Red Winter, Gem, Orange, etc. I 
was the first man to buy the much-advertised Marengo crab 
of twenty years ago. From twelve to twenty years ago I 
tried everything then neWi my aim being to " prove all 
things." About fifteen years ago 1 procured sixty- five of 
the U. S. Department list of Russian apples; among them. 
Yellow Transparent and Longfield. I grafted most of them 
on four-year-old crab stock, close to the ground, some on 
bearing crab trees. The only one that bore well was of the 
class Mr. Watrous calls " atrocious," but they were kindly 
removed in the morning of life by the blight, which left 
Winter's Red to bear heavy crops on the same trees, and 
lived until 1884. Of the lot grafted at the ground many 
killed with blight, none ever bore a good crop, and four 
trees are still alive. Two of these bore a little worthless 
fruit; one other, a small, early apple, not so large as Tran- 
scendent, bears a small number of good apples; the other is 
a fine tree, and bears a fair- sized sweet apple, but only a 
very few. 

Of a lot of root grafts, set out in 1874, the Longfield began * 
to bear a fair crop in 1882, but killed to the ground in 1884, 
and that on ground where the Wealthy did not all kill . 
There are three other sorts left, but they do not bear. Near 
these trees stand about 100 Duchess of Oldenburgh, some of: 
them set in 1867, and good for twenty years longer. Ex- 
perience on my own grounds with that lot of Russians sums- 
up a total failure. Five years ago I got 100 trees from Prof. 
Budd. They have not had a blossom and look as though 
the climate did not agree with them, and I am strongly in- 
clined to that opinion myself. The Duchess is a grand suc- 
cess all over my place. I have 400 bearing trees and last 
spring planted 500 new ones and about seventy-five seed- 
lings of the Duchess. 

RUSSIANS IN THE NORTHWEST. 

Fifteen years ago a large nursery firm in this state claimed 
to have procured 330 varieties of the Russian apples. They 
raised the trees and sold them by the hundreds of thousands. 
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I sold a few thousand trees, and nearly all nurserymen do- 
ling business in this state did the same. Where are the trees 
to day? I don't believe a single bearing tree can be found 
in Minnesota. For the last two summers I have traveled 
extensively in the tree business in this state but failed to 
-find one single tree. I found plenty of the Duchess, also a 
few Wealthy and Tetofsky. The new Russians I found 
only where they were set by the men who received the cions 
direct from the department and only three such instances. 
.Being called upon at our horticultural meeting last winter 
to make a report on Russian apples at our State Fair of 
1886, 1 brought up a discussion of the exhibit mentioned in 
a recent Prairie Farmer, by Mr. De Bell. Mr. De Bell for- 
got to state that the '^ most excellent display of Russian 
apples of 100 varieties'' were not Minnesota grown, but 
came from the orchard of our valued friend Tuttle, down in 
Wisconsin. The subject brought out quite a variety of opin- 
ions. Those having had the most experience, Gideon, Smith 
and Dart, agreeing with me that the Duchess was the only 
valuable Russian we had, while two other members said 
they had seen better Russian trees than the Duchess. 

Last fall I paid a visit to the orchards they mentioned, 
^ixty miles northwest of my residence. In one there was 
nothing left to mention, while in the other there were a 
number of Duchess in heavy bearing, and a few trees of 
Russians, said to be of five varieties — Charlatnoflf, Hiber- 
nal, Ostracoflfs, Glass and Lieby. The last three I thought 
were all one variety. After a careful examination of all 
the circumstances, I came to the conclusion that the Duch- 
ess was the hardiestin that orchard, and in the northwest, 
excepting some of the Duchess seedlings in this part of the 
state now eighteen or nineteen years old, which are equally 
hardy. 

WE must raise SEEDLINGS. 

I believe with Mr. Watrous that there is nothing in the 
Russian apples that will justify us in neglecting to raise 
seedlings. We should raise seedlings of the Duchess. Many 
of its seedlings are superior to the parent in quality of fruit. 
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keep much better, do not blow from the tree in a high wind, 
and the young trees transplant with more safety. I don't 
think the Duchess has a peer as a parent to produce a new 
generation of trees adapted in all respects to the peculiar 
condition of our climate. It seems to be at home from the 
45th down to the 35th parallel. I know some of its older 
seedlings have a record for hardiness up here where the 
climate makes us appreciate what hardiness means, than 
any other variety. One of the Duchess seedlings called 
Peerless bore nine bushels of apples, gathered in October, 
1884. The winter following killed nine tenths of the trees 
in this -state, but the Peerless bore about a bushel the next 
summer and more than ten bushels in 1886. It did this 
on the prairie outside of what we had called the fruit belt, 
no body of water near it. At the State Horticultural 
meeting at St. Paul last winter about January iJOth, the 
Peerless being on exhibition was pronounced the ^^besl 
seedling apple known. " I shall plant the Peerless exten- 
sively and have now a fine lot of seedlings from it. I be- 
lieve this the right road to permanent success. 



PLANTS FOR WINDOW CULTURE. 

A lady correspondent of the Rural World gives the fol- 
lowing advice to those who wish to enliven their sitting- 
rooms with plants and flowers during winter: 

If obliged to confine myself to one class of plants for win- 
dow culture, I would select the flowering begonias. They 
bear dry heat and occasional neglect as well as any, and are 
not liable to the attacks of insects, while the number and 
variety of species is large. Next to begonias I would place 
geraniums. Everyone knows how endless is the variety of 
shades and forms of these beautiful flowers. Then the 
ficented, the ivy-leafed, the trio-colored — a charming array. 
One can have a gay window without any flowers at all. 
The list of desirable plants is almost endless. It comprises, 
in addition to the commonly called green-house plants, 
many bulbs, and not a few annuals. I should never recom- 
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mend anyone to attempt roses in a sitting-room^ and yet I 
know ladies who keep them in constant bloom. A sunny 
kitchen window is just the place for them, the steam from 
cooking furnishing the requisite moisture without too great 
heat. Boses^ carnatione^ camelias, daphnes and many other 
green- house plants are apt not to be successful. 

If one has only a north window, train an English ivy up 
each side and across the top; set a sword fern in a hanging 
basket, and on shelf below set Chinese primroses. They are 
beautiful plants, with flowers single, double or fringed, 
white, or of shades ranging from palest pink to deepest 
crimson, with a faint woody fragrance, reminding one of 
shady ravines, brooks and moss-covered stones. If not con- 
tent with this, try a wardian case with rex-Begonia, in win- 
ter, surrounded by delicate ferns — gathered in some^ forest 
ramble — and running up the sides some fine-leaved Lycopo- 
diums. 

WHY not plant the GRAPE? 

In my travels up and down our state, and rides in the 
country among farmers, I often and always wonder why it 
is that everyone does not have growing vines. 

To my mind there is no fruit more easily raised in Wis- 
consin than the grape, and none which will afford us so 
much of real luxury with so little expense. 

Says the Farm and Garden: " We wish the reader would 
plant the grape in every vacant spot around the home place 
and farm buildings. Allow them to grow on the sunny side 
of the house or barn, to run over all neglected trees, or hide 
the form of some too familiar rock, to shade some walk or 
sunny spot, to grow and cover an ornamental trellis. It will 
add beauty to your place, comfort to your home, joy to your 
children, and be a source of delight to every passer, as well 
as of satisfaction that dollars cannot purchase." 

Last winter during the institute at Mineral Point, at the 
close of one of the sessions. Dr. Vivian invited a few of the 
workers to his rooms across the street from the hall. The 
doctor is a great lover of fruit, and showed us from the back 
door of his ofiSce his garden on the hill side, where he finds 
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time from the duties of his profession to cultivate a large 
number and a variety of grapes, such as will grow in our 
climate. 

A half hour was spent in social chat, and while we dis- 
cussed " grapes " and the garden, the doctor said if we would 
call in the evening, he would give us some fresh grapes of 
his own growing. But judge of our surprise when we arose 
to take our leave, a son, who had overheard the conrersa- 
tion, brought in a beautiful plate of lucious grapes, as fresh 
and fair as they were when first picked from the vines. 

The only secret of preserving them, as he told us, was to 
take the thick-skinned varieties when well ripened, cut 
from the vines on a dry day, let them lay in a dry. room for 
one day, then put tha clusters carefully in a stone jar, and 
seal up air tight. I advise every lover of grapes to try this 
method. It will cost only a trifle in time. You may not 
succeed as well as the doctor did; but whether we can keep 
a supply for winter use or not, every farmer should set out a 
few vines. 



W. H. MORRISON ON "WISCONSIN'S AGRICUL- 
TURE." 

I desire to present this topic in such a manner as to im- 
press a few leading thoughts about the management of our 
farms, which taken collectively is Wisconsin Agriculture. 

Holding institutes in the different counties of the state, 
I find a wide difference in the financial status of farmers. 
In many of the northwestern counties of the state, where 
grain is the chief dependence, I find financial depression 
and embarrassment, caused by nearly a total failure of se- 
curing a crop by the ravages of the chinch bugs. In all the 
Southern portion of the state the drouth was so severe and 
long continued that hardly a half crop has been realized. 

The practical lessons of the season of 1887, so disastrous 
in many cases, will prove a great blessing to the farmers of 
the State. 

The crop of first importance to the farmer is hay and pas- 
turage. The pasture grass alone of this State gives an an- 
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nual contribution of thirty million dollars to our revenues. 
Our hap crop is worth half of that amount. Now, how much 
hay can an acre produce? What is the yield on your farms? 
The average throughout our state usually is IJ tons per acre. 
We are devoting nearly one-half of our improved land to 
pasture and meadow. Will it pay to depend almost wholly 
upon the grasses and clovers of our forage crops? The 
farmers who • attended last winter's institutes and made a 
practical application of the experience of Hiram Smith, 
Gould and a. host of others about the state in reference to 
fodder corn and the silo furnishing a cheap ration, were not 
alarmed about last season's drouth but are carrying through 
their full complement of live stock by the use of fodder corn, 
ensilage, bran and shorts. 

Will it pay to devote an acre of good land and receive 
one ton of hay, when the same acre will give us fifteen tons 
of ensilage worth five times the value of the hay? Depen- 
dence on exclusive grain raising must cease and live stock 
and dairy products must take the first place in our farming. 
The continual cropping of land with small grain is not good 
common sense farming. Did the 1,000,000 acres of wheat, 
that only gave a yield of ten bushels to the acre, pay our 
farmers who banked their money and labor on wheat last 
year? 

What shall I say of corn? Our distinctive American 
crop, the life-blood of annual husbandry. Some of our farm- 
ers are just commencing to appreciate the possibilities of 
this grand crop. The average yield of our 1,000,000 acres 
of corn is only a trifle over 30 bushels to the acre. Is there 
not room for you to double and perhaps to quadruple this 
yield upon your farms without reaching the limit of pro- 
duction? You must procure better seed and take better 
care of it. The difference between well bred and degen- 
erate seed corn can make a difference of 20 to 40 bushels 
per acre. 

The only way to obtain more grain is to keep more live 
stock; even the worn-out wheat fields will give us again the 
old yields of 25 and 30 bushels per acre. Already Sheboy- 
gan and Fond du Lac counties produce the same grain as 
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ever, since they have doubled their yield of hay and corn to 
feed their increasing herds, and the dairy products, amount- 
ing to nearly a million dollars in each county, is thrown in 
as a premium upon intelligence. 

The educational feature that is now becoming conspicuous 
in our state agriculture is one of which we may feel proud^ 
and in conventions, granges and institutes, their great edu^ 
cational power will be directed for our future prosperity^ 
It is the interchange of thought bringing the successful 
practices and methods of one county in comparison with 
those of others, that give us an insight into our business as- 
cultivators of the soil, and the success of the other gives us 
suflScient hope and new inspiration, and the prosperity of a^ 
county and how it was attained, gives new light and cour-^ 
age, shows wherein new industries may be added to the- 
farm that will enlarge the revenues, call forth the same sys- 
tem, economy and business foresight that secure success in^ 
the other great departments of industry, and that the pro- 
fession of the farm shall stand out the equal of the world'* 
best type of enlightened progress. 



RESULTS OF IRRIGATION. 
J. P. ROE, In Weekly Wisconsin. 

The matter of irrigation with the practical farmer, fruit- 
grower or market gardener, turns upon the question, "Will 
it pay?" To settle this question in the public mind, we 
would bring before your readers a few facts which have 
come under our observation the past season, with also the 
experience of the writer. 

Writes J. M. Smith, of Green Bay, one of the largest and 
most successful market gardeners in the country: Last 
season we transplanted nearly or quite 250,000 plants, and it 
took nearly all the water my mill (a wooden aflfair, with no 
such power as the turbine) would raise to water those plants, 
and keep them going until they could care for themselves,, 
as nearly all of them were set during very dry and very hot 
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weather. Here were broad acres of strawberries and a 
plantation uf cabbage, which the owner told the writer he 
expected to net him $3,500, which would have been a total 
failure on his sandy soil without irrigation. That old 
wooden mill, poor as it was, paid for itself twice over; in- 
deed, last year's use of his waterworks paid for the cost of 
his entire plant. 

My neighbor, Geo. Sneider, of the town of Algoma, had 
the satisfaction of marketing a crop of strawberries averag- 
ing four times the product per acre and more than double 
the price his neighbors obtained without irrigation; dur- 
ing this last season of unexampled drouths, when the straw- 
berry crop of this locality was almost an entire failure — 
and what is worse, this year's planting, his berries were 
as fine as ever seen on our market, and he has also a fair 
showing for the next year's crop. This obtained with very 
limited means — having only a small wooden mill and a 300 
barrel tank supplied by a well. 

James Brainard, of Oshkosh, who makes a specialty of 
celery — a large and successful grower — brought through 
his crop in fine order by irrigation, while in. most instances 
this past season's crop was almost a total failure, for no 
crop requires more water than does celery, especially in its 
first stages of growth. 

In noting a few items from our own experience we would 
say at the outset that owing to various delays we did not 
get our works under way until the season was already well 
advanced, and much loss was already incurred. But we 
saved a fine lot of grape cuttings which had been otherwise 
a total loss; also our cucumber crop, which netted us from 
forty to fifty cents per hundred on account of general fail- 
ure. Last season we grew a crop' of melons and caulifiow- 
ers. We set them together, an excellent plan, the broad 
leaf of the melon vine acting as a shade and mulch to the 
cauliflower, insuring the moisture at the root, so necessary 
to its success. By dint of an enormous expense in labor 
we hauled water by team, applying with pails, suflScient to 
save a half a crop of melons; but the cauliflower was a 
total failure. They grew stunted, headed up prematurely 
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with a rank, bitter taste. You could not give them away — 
they were not fit even to feed our cattle, and they went to 
the compost heap. This season, on the same soil, the weather 
yet dryer and hotter than last, we grew, by the aid of our 
waterworks, a large crop of melons, some of extraordinary 
size, and as fine a crop of cauliflowers as we ever raised, 
averaging from ten to twenty-five cents a head. We had 
our local market to ourselves, and could scarcely supply our 
home demand. 

EXPERIMENT WITH GRAPES. 

We give here in brief the results of an interesting exper- 
iment in irrigating the grape. We have. a row of Champion 
grapes close adjoining one of Transcendent crab. The latter 
had grown to large size, and dtew upon the land severely. 
So completely had their roots subtracted the water from the 
soil that not even a weed would grow beneath them. Our at- 
tention was called to the grape vines by their signs of distress, 
the leaves drooping and turning yellow and falling off, and 
the fruit prematurely ripening and shriveling up. On a 
Saturday evening we carried our hose to the upper end of 
the row, made a channel with our hoes beneath the trellis 
connecting same with a shallow basin dug out underneath 
each vine — California fashion — and then turned on our 
water. The next morning the row had been thoroughly ir- 
rigated — the basins full of water. By Monday, this had 
disappeared, having gone down into the earth. We then 
drew over the excavated spot the dry earth as a mulch, with 
our hoes. As results, we thus by one night's thorough wa- 
tering, followed by the dry earth mulch (thus preventing 
the baking and cracking of a clay soil), we not only saved 
the vines from perishing (as they would) but what is remark- 
able, saved the crop of fruit, the berries which had begun to 
shrivel up swelling out and ripening up nicely. 

With the average farmer, particularly be such a dairy- 
man, irrigation the past season would be of the utmost 
value in growing a soiling crop, as of fodder corn, not only 
to keep up the flow of milk for the creamery and cheese 
factory, but to bring his cattle hrough. 
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As before stated — in hundreds of instances throughout 
our state — we might say thousands — farmers were com- 
pelled to feed out their scanty stock of hay. Now a good 
crop of , fodder corn to such would have been their salvation. 
But the conundrum would be, "How to grow it?" At the 
time they should sow the seed, the earth was as dry as 
a dust-heap. It was as well to sow it on the public high- 
way. With no moisture to make it germinate it would only 
lay in the soil until too late in the season to make any 
growth. 

In the matter of corn-planting, the writer last year had 
the mortification of seeing his seed lay in the ground over 
six weeks and then* come up too late to ripen the crop. As 
showing how irrigation comes just here to the farmer's res- 
cue' we give briefly the results of an experiment. After 
marketing a crop of sweet corn (which had grown on a 
part of the dry sandy ridge before mentioned) we cut it up, 
removing the stocks to the roadway adjoining — and plowed 
the land. Being delayed in getting seed — the market being 
quite bare, we did not get under way till well in August. 
The weather was very hot; the earth as dry as dust. We 
laid out the furrows closely — but two feet apart — wet 
down the seed sown in the rows with our hose, using the 
spray iiozzle, making a ditch of each furrow from end to 
end, then drew the dry earth over it. The seed seemed to 
fairly leap from the earth under the double impulse of heat . 
and moisture. Brief as the season was, we had a splendid 
crop of corn- fodder. Protected by the mulch of dry earth, 
the moisture beneath proved sufficient to carry it through, 
and now, while neighboring farmers are complaining of be- 
ing nearly out and some pass almost daily with a bale or 
two of dearly-bought hay, we have an abundance of the 
choicest fodder for our stock. 

In conclusion we would state that we have the gratifying 
facts before us to prove that our waterworks have paid for 
themselves the first dry season twice over.. In conclusion 
we would say of the mills in use, there are .mills and mills 
— some better than others, and we would leave the reader 
to make his own selection. But for the combination of 
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strength, durability, the least liability to get out of order, 
steadiness of motion and the utilizing of the least amount 
of wind with the greatest amount of average power and 
work" accomplished, we would prefer the turbine principle. 



A DANGER IN FRUIT CULTURE. 

History tells us of a people living some eighteen centuries 
ago, who spent their whole time either to hear or to tell 
some new thing. That is to a greater or less extent a prev- 
alent or nearly universal inclination with mankind, and it 
has continued to the present day. The eagerness with 
which men throughout the country seek their daily and 
weekly newspapers, even those full of chaflfy matter, to the 
exclusion of substantial and durable reading, exhibit this 
proneness to trifling novelty. A certain amount of search- 
ing for novelties in horticulture may be well, but there is 
danger of carrying it to a morbid excess when untested nov- 
elties are urged in showy publications at triple prices on the 
people at large, who may not be already supplied with the 
best standard and proved sorts. Very few have ye^ learned 
to raise perfect specimens of the old sorts. The new straw- 
berries, thrust on to the public at two or three.doUar adozen^ 
rarely prove as good as the old varieties, and the same is 
true of the raspberries, and the newer grapes. Some nur- 
serymen make it their special business to laud novelties, and 
to issue publications, periodical and not, full of extravagant, 
praises of new sorts, in order that they may make heavy 
and high-priced sales, the majority of which in a few yeara 
turn out to be entirely unfitted to the localities where they 
are planted. Horticultural societies would perform a use- 
ful service to the public by -placing some check on this grow- 
ing practice; and periodicals might exercise more caution 
in their abundant notices of the novelties which are so freely 
held up to the public before their real value has been estab- 
lished in the country at large. — Country Qentleman. 
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WhQe W3 are going on comparatively unconscious of the 
importance and necesssity of tree culture, our French and 
German neighbors are coming to us to buy seed, a contract 
for 4,000 bushels of pine cones having been closed with par- 
ties at Burlington, Vt. The fact is significant, and the les- 
son should not be lost sight of. 



NATURE AND CARE OF WOODS. 

In a paper read before the Chemist's Association of Lon- 
don, John Woodland, F. L. S., said: When elasticity is re- 
quired use ash, hazel, hickory, lancewood and yew. For 
toughness with some elasticity, choose beech, elm, hornbeam, 
oak and walnut. For durability in dry situations, select 
cedar, chestnut, oak, poplar and yellow pine. For coloring 
purposes, take for red, Brazil wood, cornwood, logwood and 
Nicaragua wood; green, ebony gi cen, and fustic for a yel- 
low color. For ship building, elm, Ur, larch, pine and teak. 
For piles, as supports^ for piers. Ian ling stages, etc., alder, 
beech, elm, oak and plane are in common use. For house 
building purposes, the ash, chestnut, fir, oak, pine and syca- 
more are much used. When hard woods are required, box^ 
lignum vitae and mahogany are serviceable. 

Time of Felling. — When soft or moderately soft wooded 
trees are to be felled, midwinter is the best time, since they 
then contain the least amount of sap. The next period is 
the middle of summer, because though there is a large quan- 
tity of fiuid in the stem, there is not the same amount of 
nitrogenous fermentable principles as is in spring and 
autumn. If the tree to be used is a hard wooded one, the 
period of the year for felling little matters. 

Seasoning — To fit the wood for timber, it must be sea- 
soned by slow drying. If the wood is to be used in an ex- 
posed position, the moisture with which it naturally comes 
into contact is liable with the constituents of the sap to 
cause decomposition; hence water seasoning is often resorted 
to. A running stream being chosen, the logs of wood are 
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sunk into it for about three weeks, after which they are 
taken cut and seasoned by slow drying. In this process all 
the constituents of the sap are taken out by diilusion; and 
fermentation or decomposition, thus prevented in part. 

To Preserve Wood which is exposed to moisture from the 
soil, such as gate posts, telegraph poles, hop poles, railway 
sleepers, several methods are used, such as charring the 
outer surface, painting,^using with the paint fine sand, im- 
mersing and standing in creosote; in either of which the 
wood is penetrated to the center by the preservative. A 
process called "Burnettizing" has proved successful at 
Woolwich. This*[con8ists of soaking wood in a solution of 
zinc chloride made in the proportions of one pound of the 
chloride to five of water. [In some sections of Europe, 
wood for use in an exposed position, is felled in summer and 
allowed to lay for a few weeks with the limbs and leaves 
remaining on. The leaves furnish a great evaporating sur- 
face which drains the body of the tree of its sap much 
sooner than could be done through the.bark and cut surfaces, 
if the tree were trimmed and partially worked up. Some- 
times the bark is removed to aid evaporation. — Ed. P. F,] 



FRIUT CULTURE^PROFITABLE. 

President Riehl, of the Illinois Horticultural Society, took 
a sound and just view of the cultivation of fruit, in a late 
address before that society. He said that if horticulturists 
as a class are not getting rich, they have at least a good liv- 
ing; or if they have not it is their own fault. But whatever 
may be their condition in this respect, they have the satis- 
faction of rearing their boys and girls in a pure and intelli- 
gent atmosphere. 

TOO MUCH POISON. 

B. PuUen, of Illinois, as reported in the Prairie Farmer, 
used one pound of London purple to eighty gallons of water 
with a tablespoonf ul of Paris green added. This was, of 
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<50urse, too strong, and injured the foliage, but it did good 
work among the codling worms. No perfect fruit had been 
obtained for several years until the spraying. Fruit from 
trees not sprayed went, codling worms and all, to the cider 
aiilL 



PETROLEUM FOR LATTICE. 

The New York Tribune states the result of an experiment 
with crude petroleum in rendering pine lath, less than a 
fourth of an inch thick, durable to the weather. After a 
dozen years' constant exposure it still remains quite sound. 
We have performed the same experiment for a much longer 
period, using thin pine lath for lattice, with entire success. 
The wood, however, requires a thorough soaking with the 
oil, and after ten or twelve years' exposure it is well to give 
another application. The question is sometimes asked us if 
kerosene will not answer in the absence of crude petroleum? 
It will not. The concrete matter held in solution enters the 
pores of the wood with the oil, and hardening there, remains 
fixed. But kerosene being wholly liquid is gradually dis- 
placed by exposure to the weather, and by action of rain on 
the surface, and will not endure long. If crude petroleum 
can be bought by the barrel, it is a cheap material for pre- 
serving exposed wood, and the best is where about three- 
fourths, more or less, is the light oil, and'a fourth h^avy oil, 
but this intermixture is not essential. It is an excellent and 
economical application for all wooden tools such as the 
wooden parts of hoes and spades, rakes, ladders, barrows, 
marking sticks, carts and wagons, plows and cultivators, 
gates and fences, stakes and trellis, etc. 



LONDON PURPLE. 

This popular insecticide is a waste product formed in the 
manufacture of aniline dyes. It has only recently been in- 
troduced, but, nevertheless, it has already largely superseded 
Paris green as an insect destroyer. Besides its greater 
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cheapness, Dr. J. A. Lintner, the state entomologist of New 
York, has given the following reasons why it is prefera- 
ble to Paris green. 

It is of nearly uniform strength, and as its production is 
much in excess of demand, it does not pay the manufacturer 
to adulterate it by mixture with any other substance. As 
mixed for use it is far less poisonous than Paris green, as 
shown from its having been eaten by persons without serious 
harm. It is more adhesive to vegetation and therefore 
not as easily washed away by rains. Its eilects are more 
permanent as from its fine state of pulverization it is par- 
tially absorbed by the leaves. The color that it imparts to 
vegetation shows its application, and may serve to prevent 
the careless use of poisoned plants for food. In its condi- 
tion of a very fine powder it admits of a more thorough ad- 
mixture when used dry, and is more easily kept in suspen- 
sion in water. 

London purple may be applied dry, one part by weight 
being mixed with 40 parts flour, and dusted on in the usual 
manner; or wet in the proportion of one ounce to five gal- 
ions water. It may be safely applied to destroy such leaf 
eating insects as do not affect fruits or vegetables to be used 
soon after the application. It is useful in killing the va- 
rious kinds of potato beetles, the cucumber beetles, canker 
worms, and the various leaf eating larvae that attack the 
foliage of fruit and shade trees. 



THE ATTRACTIVE HOME. 

There is only one attractive home. The house, or the two 
rooms, in which people seem to live — and to live in refine- 
ment. To live with refinement means to be in harmony 
with all the currents that make culture, enlargement of 
view, progress in the world. There are no attractive rooms 
except those where some of the individuality of the inmate, 
the owner, has dyed off on the surroundings. One will 
never find an attractive home surrounding a hopelessly or- 
dinary person, however much of a Dives he may be. The 
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' artistic decorator's services are always at Dives' disposal, of 
course. Bat the artistic decorator will not supply that in- 
definable touch which proceeding from the mistress (possi- 
bly the master) alone, makes the home truly charming, rest- 
ful, delightful. Superficially a great many homes are agree- 
able which do not bear the test of closer acquaintance. 
A home, however beautiful and carefully mounted, where 
there is a selfish fear of personal derangement continually 
in the air, can never be attractive in th3 tr\i3 SBin. It o e 
has once been a guest in such a house and felt the atmos- 
phere which pervades it one will easily enough subscribe to 
the truth of this assertion. A true spirit of hospitality — 
that rarest thing — the very essence of an attractive home 
And a true spirit of hospitality is incompatible with crazy 
manias regarding ventilation, heating, hour of meals, the 
disposition of furniture on the drawing-room carpet. Does 
that mean that one's home must be a hurly burly, a disor- 
derly caravanserai for whosoever chooses to drop in upon it? 
By no means. Order, the discipline of servants to that 
point where the household machinery moves swiftly and 
smoothly, without jar, interruption or confusion are also 
essential to the creation atid maintenance of an attractive 
home. And the house which it really is a privilege to visit 
is the house whose owner choose their friends. 

An attractive home is a house in which people live. That 
implies comfort. There are old world residences in which 
the appearances of comfort are replaced very (Satisfactorily 
by stateliness and a sort of historic grandeur. These char- 
acteristics do for palatial mansions, in which a dozen or 
more of our ordinary American homes could find convenient 
lodgment. But we are not inheritors of any such state of 
affairs. In the conditions of our daily life our rooms can 
never look stately. Let us then have them comfortable. 
Here and there, in our middle classes, we find a trace of the 
backwood Puritan notion, that the drawing room — of 
course it is called the *^ parlor " — is a Sabbatarian retreat, 
only to be occupied in moments made memorable by com- 
pany clothes and company manners. That is the middle 
class ^^sign of the beast '^ the world over. But when Amer- 
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icans aim at a common aristocracy — an equality of superi- 
ority — how funny that it should continue to exist. The 
spot where one receives one's friend should, beyond every 
other spot in the home, wear the warmest aspect, the strong- 
est expression of the owner's individuality. Every gracje 
and charm should be for it. 

A sense of comfort, a perception of the fact that a 
house is well appointed or the reverse, betrays itself from 
and by the smaller details. Lamps that are not lighted, 
clocks that have run down, inkstands that have no ink in 
them — such indications are infallible. When you stand or ^ 
sit five minutes waiting for a vague servant to go in quest 
of a bit of paper and a pencil for you to leave a message in 
the absence of the lady of the house, and when this vague 
servant returns with a half-sheet and a stump which seema 
to have come from her own domains, you draw certain de- 
ductions which you are not apt to find erroneous. 

It is the elements of which comfort consists that make the 
basis, the sine qua non, of an attractive home. Embellish- 
ment, however artistic, is as a tinkling cymbal, without them.. 

An abundance of light and heat in winter, in summer 
coolness and darkened rooms — these seem simple proposi- 
tions that go without saying. Yet we have all seen works 
of art and extremely rich and artistic furniture in houses 
that were neither warm and bright in winter nor cool and 
refreshing in summer. 

In the attractive room there is always a picturesque, a 
sort of orderly disorder, because wherever one lives these 
conditions exist. A room where there are the new mag- 
azines, the late publications, one or more musical instru- 
ments, a rubber-plant or a palmetto, and a few fine etchings 
and engravings, is apt to be an attractive room, though the 
carpets may be rag and the furniture chintz. Indeed, the 
carpet and the furniture covering are of the smallest impor- 
tance; provided they are harmonious in color, provided the 
disposal of all things about the room is graceful and pictur- 
esque, richness in its fittings is the last thing that need be 
taken into account, from the point of view of attractive- 
nefs.— E. T 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON OBSERVATION.* . 

EEPOBT of fifth district — WILLIAM TOOLE, BARABOO. 
CONDITIONS OF TEMPERATURE, STORMS, ETC. 

The winter of 1886-87 was one of long, extreme cold, with 
an abundance of snow protection. Strawberry plants and 
herbacious perennials came through in splendid order, but 
raspberries and blackberries which were not protected were 
killed back. Orchard trees were not materially injured, ex- 
cepting that there was an addition to the weakening influence 
of the previous hot, dry summer. 

The summer of 1887, like the preceding one, was very hot 
and dry, thus lessening the size and yield of all fruits, small 
and large, as well as ripening late fruits prematurely. 

VARIETIES FRUITED. 

As usual the Oldenburg apple excelled all other varieties, 
unless we might possibly except some of the new Russians. 
The various Siberians bore heavily. In elevated places. Red 
Astrachans, St. Lawrence, Willow Twig and Fall Orange, 
set a fair amount of fruit; but the drouth seemed to effect 
the size of the fruit more than the first mentioned variety. 
All varieties of strawberries blossomed and set fruit well, 
but the excessive heat prevented a fair crop. On some days 
strawberries, and afterward raspberries, were cooked on 
the plants. Grapes were remarkably good in yield and 
quality. Melons were fine with a few growers. 

SOILS, SITES AND RESOURCES. 

The experience of the past few years has limited what we 
considered good orchard sites, but on elevated situations, 
not sheltered from the north, we have with good* wheat soil 
and drainage many sites where the following varieties may 
be depended upon: Some of the hardiest of the new Rus- 
sian varieties, and in addition we might include for best 

* This paper was received too late to go in with other reporter and for 
that reason is inserted here. — ^Sbcrbtabt. 
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locations Oldenburg, Tetofsky, St. Lawrence, Fall Orange, 
Drap d'Or, Fameuse, Wealthy, Utters, Haas, Willow Twig, 
Talman Sweet, Golden Russet, Whitney No. 20, and the 
Siberians in variety. Of strawberries: Crescent, Wilson, 
May King, Sharpless, Manchester, Qlendale, Cumberland 
and Triumph. In raspberries: Red, Cathbert, Brandy- 
wine, Shaffer's CoUosal, and Marlboro. Black Raspberries: 
Tyler, Doolittle and Gregg. Blackberries: Stone's Hardy, 
Lucretia Dewberry and Bartell's Dewberry. Grapes: Con- 
cord, Moore's Early, Worden, Brighton, Delaware, Early 
Victor and Lady. The price of strawberries ruled low, 
ranging from poor worthless at 4 cts. a quart, to 12 cts. for 
very choice fruit. Fair berries sold from 6 to 8 cts. per 
quart. Raspberries and blackerries sold for the average of 
12 cts. per quart. 

HORTICULTURAL EXHIBITIONS, MEETINGS AND SOCIETIES. 

There has been an attempt to reorganize or resuscitate our 
horticultural society, but from its new birth it gains strength 
slowly. The State Horticultural Society met with our 
county society in July and thanks to the state society the 
occasion was a successful one. Our county society met last 
December and elected the following oflScers. M. M. Mould, 
President; M. 0. Waite, Secretary, and D. E. Palmer, Treas- 
urer. 

FRUIT GROWERS AND SERDMEN, GARDNERS AND NURSERITMEN. 

A. Britton, D. E. Palmer, Wm. Fox, A. Clark Tuttle, A. G. 
Tuttle, Charles Hirschinger, H. H. Hewlett, Alex Toole, 
Baraboo, and Mr. Lewis and Mr. Newell of Delton, Nursery- 
men. Mr. Tyler, D. Sansam, Mr. Putnam and J. W. Wood, 
Gardners. M. C. Waite and R. Griggs, Florists. Seedman 
and Florist, Wm. Toole. 

DISEASES, INSECTS, ETC. 

Blight on apple trees was unusually severe the past sum- 
mer, and it was very noticable that the new Russians with 
the exception of about three varieties were not so badly 
affected as were most of the old varieties. Strawberries 
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were not much affected with rust, and there was less than 
the usual trouble with white grub. Raspberries and many 
flowering plants were again badly injured with red spiders. 
The aphis was quite troublesome in the spring, notably on 
the snow ball bushes; again near the close of summer many 
plants were troubled. Tomatoes were troubled with black 
spot. 

The gardners in this vicinity'of which there are a number, 
seem to be improving the quality of their products, and 
there is a fair demand for the best. 

FLOWER culture, TREE AND ORNAMENTAL PLANTING. 

Flower culture does not receive the attention it should 
among farmers, and in towns one sees but little that is com- 
mendable. Tree planting for ornament has received a fair 
share of attention. Evergreens should be planted more 
extensively. Ornamental shrubbery is not to be seen in 
great variety, and hardv roses are much neglected except 
by the slugs. House plants are well cared for in many 
homes, and the passerby catches many glimpses of bright 
colors mixed with thrifty green in the windows. 



THE VALUE OF HEN MANURE. 

Some of our market gardners can testify to the great 
value of hen manure, but I am afraid that a large majority 
of our farmers allow a very large portion of this to go to 
waste every year by not providing a suitable hen house or 
roosting places where it can be saved. It is quite a too com- 
mon practice among farmers to let the hens hunt their own 
roosting places in old sheds or on trees, in the barn or any- 
where, only so they are out of the way. 

The following is from the Eural New Yorker, " several 
careful analyses of pure hen manure give of the three most 
important plant food elements:" 

Phosphoric acid 2.48 per cent. 

Potash 2 . 26 per cent . 

Nitrogen, as ammonia and organic matter 8. 25 per cent. 
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That hen manure is far superior to ordinary barnyard 
manure, will be seen from the following table, giving the 
number of pounds of the three most important plant food 
elements in a ton of each: 

Barnyard Hen 

manure, manure. 

Phosphoric acid 6 48.60 

Potash 10 41.00 

Nitrogen 11 67.00 

At present this would give barnyard manure the-value in- 
dicated in this table: 

6 lbs. phosphoris acid at 8i cents $0.48^ 

10 lbs. potash at 4^ cents 41 

11 lbs. nitrogen at 16 cents 1 .76 



Total $3,56i 

And the value of hen manure would be: 

48.60 lbs. phosphoric acid at 8^ cents $4.00+ 

41.00 lbs. potash at 4^ cents 1.68 

67.00 lbs. nitrogen at 16 cents 10.73 



Total $16.40 



Now this is a pretty good showing for the hens and is one 
item to show that when they ask for a better roosting place 
it should be provided. 

FLORIDA AT HOME. 

It is a far cry to Florida or California for an invalid, and 
when there the want of Northern comforts often undoes the 
benefits of climate. Why not make the right climate 
at home? There is a development of the green house sys- 
tem yet to come, when extensive winter gardens will be 
kept as sanitariums for the consupmtive^ neuralgic and 
anaemic. 

That was a wise invalid who gave up going south winters 
and made a southern climate, with improvements at home, 
by a conservatory opening from the sitting room. Here 
blow no terrific '' northers," or Pacific gales. No rains kept 
her to her room a week at a time, and the Marechal Niel 
roses blossomed for her, while the house was not obliged to 
wait the northern steamer to bring butter and ice and con- 
densed milk to supply the table, as sometimes happens in 
the lovely southern clime. — S. D., in the American Garden. . 
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FARMERS' CHILDREN. 

From a paper read by Mrs. S. W. Abbott, of Monroe, at a 
farmers institute entitled " Farmers' Children," I make the 
following extracts: The topic I have chosen knows no limit, 
it is as broad and as varied as the needs of human life. It 
is not summed up in the common school; it is not found in 
the curriculum of any college or university. It is not so 
much arithmetic and grammer, so much algebra and geo- 
metry or so much Latin and Greek. 

These are some of the visible means of a one-sided educa- 
tion. But the invisible, the daily and hourly experience of 
the home life of the child are immeasurably more important 
factors in a well-developed, thoroughly educated manhood 
and womanhood. 

The point at which I shall try to strike this topic is — 
don't be stingy with the children. It is during the forma- 
tion period of childhood, in the home, that the fato of the 
future citizen is well nigh sealed. I would that I could, in 
some way, compel these parents to stop and take in this 
thought, and worthily realize that, while they are waiting 
to get out of debt, or to reach this point of farm improve- 
ment, or secure some other desirable end, the child is get- 
ting his bent for life; the revenues for a broad education 
and right impulses, are closing up, and the parent is losing 
the best if not the only opportunity of improving the stock. 
We provide the table with the daily supplies for the body. 
No one would think of treating the physical system to star- 
vation till the crops are gathered, and the farm all righted 
up. Provisions for waste and growth must be met daily. 
The soul is just as exacting in its demands as the body. 
Without proper nourishment it will as surely shrivel, lose 
its powers and fail of its possibilities, all through life, as the 
starved physical system. 

There are three things that cannot be deferred without in- 
curring loss, and will not wait till a convenient season, 
these are: Doing good to the needy; reading the daily pa- 
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per; and providing proper surroundings for the mental de- 
velopment, and character growing of childhood and youth. 
It is a grand feature of these institutes, that while we come 
here to study the best conditions for increasing the farm 
products, and making farming most successful iu the accu- 
mulation of wealth, great prominence is still given to the 
home life of the farmer. The man, the family are recognized 
over and above all, rather as the end which these things 
should serve, than as the slavish means for securing mater- 
ial wealth. When the world comes to see this clearly and 
truly, especially when farmers do, the millenium will not be 
far distant. There is nothing in which the perversity of 
haman nature is more obstinately perverse, than the homely 
habit of putting the cart before the horse; of using the 
sign for the thing signified, of taking the means to accom- 
phish an end, for the end to be accomplished. «If the farm 
is good for anything, if its cultivation and management^ its 
products and its wealth are of any account it is for home, 
for the perfection of that institution which is the founda- 
tion of society, the glory and bulwark of national life, and 
which blesses the world by blessing itself. 



In this year of chinch bugs, and drouth, and failures, it is 
greatly to be feared that the results will fall heavily upon 
the children. The discouragements and shortness of money 
is very likely to fall first where it should fall only at the 
very last extremity, on the home. We can dispense with 
fast horses, fancy dogs, spring buggies and silk hats. We 
can get along very well without tobacco and whisky, or if 
we must without tea or coffee, but don't pinch the children. 
Don't feed them on hog because it is cheaper than beef, nor 
treat them to pork grease because cream and butter will 
bring money. The different conditions of muscle, bone and . 
blood in the animal so frequently enlarged upon at these 
institutes, as resulting from different foods, ought to teach 
us that the bone, muscle and brain cf the child vary also 
with his food; and it seems to me quite as important that 
we should know the conditions of health in the child as in 
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the hog. Yea, of much more importance, as the possibili- 
ties of the human soul are greater than the brute. So don't 
cheat the child in ]^is food, but study which is most nourish- 
ing, and best calculated to give health of muscle, and 
strength of brain. 

Don't be stingy with his pictures, his books and his pleas- 
ures. Thoughtfully remember that his education is not 
confined to the school room, but every day and every act 
and condition of the home, are molding his character and 
constitute an important part of his education. 

His time will be occupied in some way. If his associates 
are beautiful pictures and clean books, he will learn to ap- 
preciate beauty and love purity. 

The world is so full of children's books, beautiful in 
thought and execution, and they are withal so cheap, that a 
little care, possibly a little self denial on the part of the par- 
ent might secure a royal little library for every child, and 
prove a better investment than added lands. 

By as much as the child's mind is occupied by the pure 
and the true, by so much will he be saved, not only now, 
but later on, from temptation, and idleness and vulgar tastes. 

While the child must learn obedience, service, kindness 
and self denial, still let his pathway be well sprinkled with 
joy. 

He cannot develop broadly, nobly, generously in a bed of 
thorns. Don't put out the light of home. Don't let the 
frown of discouragement and disappointment cast a shadow 
of gloom over the place which is dearer to you, of more 
value to your children, to society, and the state, than all 
other treasures combined. 

Let us think liberally and courageously for the children, 
and provide watchfully and lovingly against evil habits. 
We cannot mourn too deeply the drink habit and the tobacco 
habit that stands ready to devour these who are the pride 
and joy of the home, and the future hope of the nation. 

The study of physiology and hygiene in* the schools, has 
not come too early and cannot be too much encouraged or 
too well provided for by parents and officers. 
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There is little hope for the right education of the boy who 
has acquired the habit of tobacco^ or the girl who has learned 
to dope with morphine or chloral. Great men may be quoted 
as tobacco chewers, cigar smokers, and whisky drinkers, 
but nobody will, for a moment, claim that they would not be 
better men and greater men without either. If we look 
over our nation, and see how our great men have dropped 
off, in what should be the prime of life, we shall find no ar- 
gument in them for habits of dissipation, but rather the 
strongest reason why the children should be forewarned 
and forearmed by all the intelligence and strength of clj^ar- 
acter that a pure, cheerful and generous home life can 
afford, and by all the additional knowledge of the physio- 
logical effects of stimulants and narcotics, that the schools 
can afford. Would it not be well for the experimental station 
at Madison, to make some tests of muscle, bone and blood 
in hogs fed on whisky and tobacco, before the next institute? 
It would no doubt afford an object lesson of exceeding in- 
terest and value. 

The man or woman that is not courageous enough and 
magnanimous enough to determinedly and persistently try 
to make this life here and now, better worth living, for the 
generation that will follow, has no right to life, liberty or 
the pursuit of happiness. For him the past has no lesson — 
the present no purpose — the future no progress. For such 
the world has no use, and they must go to the wall before the 
inexorable law which has decreed the survival of the fittest. 

The successful education of the children must prepare 
them to go out into the world with a desire for knowledge, 
a love of pure and instructive reading, a true appreciation 
of the nobility of labor, a training of their powers that will 
enable them to do well what their hands find to do, a self 
control that will save them from habits of dissipation and 
ruin, crowned with a worthy, all pervading recognition of 
their obligations to all living beings. Should such a work 
be left to chance, or left till everything is favorable? 

Nay, verily. It is the price of eternal vigilance, self- 
denial, love and liberality. And now is the accepted time 
for doing it. 
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COAL ASHEd FOR GRAPE VINES. 

Twenty years ago I planted vines in my yard, where I 
had to do a good deal of filling in, and the material employed 
was principally coal ashes. Wherever the ashes came in 
contact with the vines we had the largest crop of the finest 
grapes I ever saw; the roots seemed to run riot in the soil to 
a distance of ten or fifteen feet, and were a mass of fine 
fibers. The grapes were in large bunches that crowded each 
other for room, fine, plump thin skinned berries, while fruit 
on Vines from the same aged cuttings Sfrom the same parent 
vines, planted in the natural soil, were late, hard and sour. 
My varieties were Concord, Catawba and Ives' Seedlings. — 
A. B., in Vick^s Magazine. 



OUR COUNTRY AS A PRODUCER. 

An admirable compilation of industrial and agricultural 
statistics lately issued by the government statistician shows 
that the United States stands at the head of all nations of 
the earth in the production of cereals, cotton and cotton- 
seed oil, live stock, and of coarse- hides, tallow and wool, and 
also silver. 

This country holds second rank in the production of hay, 
bowing only to Great Britain, whose annual piroduct has a 
value of $1,800,000,000; and also in the amount of gold pro- 
duced, Russia coming first, as she does likewise in the pro- 
duction of potatoes, and iron and steel, in all of which the 
United States stands fourth. The United States rates third 
in the list of countries producing tobacco, cigars and oils. 

Of cotton and cotton-seed oil the value of the annual pro- 
duct of this country is placed at $233,000,000, while British 
India and Egypt together only produce $126,000,000 worth, in 
round numbers. The value of our live stock, $1,279,000,000, 
is more than that of all the other countries combined. 

The figures of the potato product are: Russia $450,000,000, 
Germany $263,000,000, Austria-Hungary $158,000,000, United 
States $73,000,000. In sugar and molasses Germany ranks 
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first, with $190,000,000 in 1885, which was largely increased 
in the following year. Cuba is second, with $113,000,000; 
while Russia is fifth, with an annual production valued at 
$85,000,000. 

Of cereals this country raised in 1886 $1,161,000,000, Russia 
$1,109,000,000, Germany $750,000,000, Great Britain, including 
India, Australia, Canada and all its other colonies and de- 
pendencies, produced during last year cereals to the value of 
$437,000,000 only, which is $8,000,000 less than the production 
of France. 

It is a curious fact and one which invites investigation, 
that while this country leads the combined nations of the 
world in the value of its live stock, its production of hides 
and tallow, valued at $82,000,000, is nearly equaled by Rus- 
sia, the difference in our favor being less than $2,000,000. 



WHAT ARE FERTILIZERS WORTH AND WHY? 

In answer to this question the Ohio Farmer not long since 
prepared the following valuable tables: 

Commercial fertilizers are valued all the way from 10 to 
40 and more dollars per ton. The value of cattle manure also 
varys, depending upon the kind of feed that has produced 
it and the care given it after it is produced. According to 
J. [B. Lawes' table, a ton of manure made from feeding 
decorticated cotton seed cake is worth $27.67; linseed cake^ 
$19.54; oats, $7.40; wheat; $7.08; corn, $6.76; potatoes, $1.51; 
turnips or carrots, only 86 cents; meadow hay, $6.42; clover 
hay, $9.65. Stewart calculates the value of various feed 
stuffs on the basis 18 cents of nitrogen, 6 cents for potash, 
and 10 cents for phosphoric acid, and makes value higher 
than Lawes does. The manure from one ton of corn and 
three tons of straw is worth $14.69 at above values. Harris 
estimates that in feeding this amount, with bedding, liquid, 
etc., ten tons of manure will result, which would make it 
worth about $1.47 per ton. 

Probably the following standard of values taken from 
'' Science in Farming y^ are as near correct as possible, and 
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may be used in estimating the commercial value of farm- 
yard manures: 

MIXED MANUBES. 

Nitrofiren js worth 15 cents per lb. 

Phosphoric acid is worth 8 cents per lb. 

Potash is worth. 5 cents per lb. 

SOLID EXCREMENT. 

Nitrogen is worth 10 cents per lb. 

Phospheric acid is worth 06 Cf nts per lb. 

Potosh is worth 4 cents per lb. 

URINE. 

Nitrogen is worth 28 cents per lb. 

Phospherie acid is worth 12 cents per lb. 

Potash is worth 6 cents per lb. 

Taking these values it is estimated that 

1 ton fresh barnyard manure is worth |2 21 

1 ton well rotted barnyard manure is worth 2 72 

1 ton fresh ht^n manure is worth 8 20 

1 ton air-dried hen manure is worth 16 41 

1 ton fresh solid horse excrement is worth 1 86 

1 ton fresh solid cattle excrement is worth. 86 

1 ton fresh solid sheep excrement is worth. 1 59 

1 ton fresh solid swine excrement is worth. 1 79 

1 ton luine horses is worth 8 62 

1 ton urine cattle is worth 3 14 

1 ton urine sheep is worth 11 31 

1 ton urine swine is worth. 3 06 

In estimating the value of commercial fertilizers, our 
state board of agriculture rates ammonia worth 16^ cents, 
soluble and reverted phosphoric acid 11 cents, insoluble 
phosphorie acid, 4 and 5 cents, and potash 5 cents per lb. A 
ton of pure bone, for instance, contains about 76 lbs. nitrogen 
and 364 lbs. phosphoric acid.. The nitrogen is worth about 
21i cents per pound, and the phosphoric acid, being insoluble 
and must be decomposed in the soil before it is available to 
plants, is worth 5 cents per pound. Hence a ton of pure 
bone dust would contain plant food valued as follows: 

Nitrogen 76 lbs., at 2U cents $16 34 

Phosphoric acid 364 lbs., at 5 cents 18 20 

Total $3464 

Other commercial fertilizers are valued in a similar man- 
ner, analyses being made by the chemist of the state board, 
and the results published in the various crop bulletins is- 
sued. All the manufactured fertilizers in the market in 
Ohio, have been analyzed and their commercial value esti- 
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mated in these reports. The agricultural value of a fer- 
tilizer is only to be ascertained by actual test, in the soil, and 
varies with the soil, the season and crop. 



TO DESTROY CODLING MOTH. 

Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan A8:ricultural College 
has conferred a lasting boon on American fruit growers in 
his buletin on the codling moth, or nasty, filthy apple worm. 
Those who have tried the method recommends declare it is 
invaluable, that by it they are enabled to raise apple crops 
with scarcely a wormy one in the lot. It is simply to spray 
the trees just at the close of blossoming time with London 
purple or Paris geeen dissolved in water. These are prepar- 
ations containing arsenic. The spraying is done by a force 
pump and barrel, which is hauled through the orchard. An 
Iowa farmer named John Dickson discovered the method 
many years ago. He used the white arsenic. But this is 
more dangerous than the other preparations, because it is so 
apt to be mistaken for something else. Prof. Cook gives 
illustration and description of the codling moth as follows: 




A CODLINO MOTH AND WORM. 

The moth, F and G, is accurately represented in the pic- 
ture in form and size. The main color is gray, flecked with 
darker dots and bars, and with a characteristic copper col- 
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ored spot at the end of its front wings. This spot will al- 
ways enable one to distinguish this moth. Every apple 
grower should put wormy apples in a small box and rear the 
moths, that there may be no doubt about the species. In 
May, about two weeks after the blossoms appear, the female 
moth commences to lay eggs in the calyx of the blossoms, 
B. These soon hatch, when the minute larva (shown full 
grown, ^) eats into the apple and feeds upon the pulp around 
the core, filling the space with its fecal filth. 

These spring moths continue to come from cellar or apple 
house till July. I have taken such moths July 4th, on the 
screen of my cellar window. 

The whitish larvae attain their full growth in about four 
weeks. This period will be lengthened by cold and shortened 
by heat. When mature the larva leaves the apple which 
may hare fallen to the ground, and seeks a secluded place 
in which to spin its cocoon (I) and pupate. The pupa or 
chrysalis (D) is much like those of other moths. The pupse 
of the June and July larvse are found in . the coeoons soon 
after the latter are formed, while those of the autumn 
larysB do not pupate till spring, but pass the winter as larvae 
in the cocoons. The eggs of the second brood are laid in 
July, August and September. The larvae feed in autumn 
and often till mid- winter, while as just stated they do not 
pupate till spring. 

Professor Cook prefers London purple to Paris green 
because it is cheaper and easier to mix in the water. The 
mixture is as follows: I mix the powder one pound to fifty 
gallons of water. It is best to wet the powder thoroughly 
and make a paste before putting into the vessel of water, 
that it may all mix, and not form lumps. For a few trees 
we may m\e a pail and the Champion Force Pump, manu- 
factured by the Field Force Pump Company, at Lockport, 
N. Y. For large orchards, use " Field's Farmers' Force 
Pump,'' manufactured by the same company. Always keep 
the liquid well stirred. One common pail of the liquid will 
suflSce for the largest tree. A teaspoonful of the poison is 
enough for a pailful of water. For a large orchard a com- 
mon barrel should be used, drawn in a wagon, I prefer to 
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have the barrel stand on end, with a close moveable float 
with two holes through it, one for the pipe or hose from the 
pump, and the other for a stirrer. If very large orchards 
are to be treated, a good force pump should be fastened to 
the barrel. In Western New York the handle of the pump 
is attached to the wagon wheel, so that no hand power is 
required other than to drive the team and manage the pipe 
that carries the spray. The spray may be caused by a fine 
perforated nozzle. The finer it is the less liquid will be 
required. The important thing is to scatter the spray on 
all the fruit, and get just as little on as possible. 

The larva is killed by eating the poison, and we find that 
the faintest trace suffices for the purpose. Again, the poison 
should be applied early, by the time the fruit is the size of a 
small pea. I hav^e found one such application to work won- 
ders. There is no doubt but that the first application, fol- 
lowed by one or two others at intervals of two or three 
weeks, would be more thorough, yet I found one application 
made early, so effective that I have wondered whether it 
was best or necessary to make more than one application, 
I do think, however, that it must be early. In May and 
June the calyx of the apple is up and so the poison is re- 
tained sufficiently long to kill most all of the insects. 

One more count in favor of this treatment is the further 
good we receive by killing the several phytophagous larvae 
that attack the foliage of the apple at this early period when 
defoliation is so harmful. Thus the terrible canker worm, 
the several destructive leaf rollers which even eat out the 
very buds, and that old pest, the tent caterpillar, are all made 
to bite the sod. Very likely, too, the plum gouger which so 
deforms the apple in Wisconsin, may also find in this rem- 
edy its death warrant. 

The danger from this practice I have found to be nothing 
at all. The microscope and chemical analysis have both 
shown that all the poison has been removed long before we 
wish to eat the fruit. The wind no less than the rain helps 
to effect this removal, as I have shown by putting the poison 
on plants sheltered from all rains. Of course we should not 
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turn stock into an orchard till a heavy rain has washed the 
poison from all herbage under the trees. 

Spraying once a week for a month, beginning just as the 
apples go out of bloom, will cure the worst orchard that 
grows, not only of the codling moth, but also of the cater- 
pillar and other pests. Its use has such marked effect that 
where one side of a tree has been sprayed and the other side 
left, as an experiment, the sprayed side bore sound apples^ 
the other side wormy ones. 



WHAT DOES THE FARMER'S WIFE NEED? 
By MRS. MINNIE S. SAVAGE, Cooksvillr. 

She needs, as long as she occupies that honorable position, 
to occupy it cheerfully, to shake herself free from all pity as 
the most overworkf^d and miserable creature on the face of 
the globe, and to determine that she will wrest from her sur- 
roundings, a noble womanhood and a happy life; she needs 
the help of every willing hand and brain that comes to her 
assis.tauce, but more than this, even, she needs an undying 
resolve to help herself; she needs ideas — fresh ideas — an 
ever deepening and broadening current of ideas, that sweep 
away only to make room for the greater volume of to-mor- 
row. If there be a grange, or a W. C. T. U., or a Chautauqua 
circle, or an equal suffrage association within reach, she 
needs to join it; if a man or woman of great repute gives a 
lecture in a town twenty miles away she needs to hear it; 
and if any city that she visits boasts of an art gallery, she 
needs to become familiar with the pictures along its walls; 
she needs good reading — the very best that she can appre- 
ciate — and the leading periodicals of the day and standard 
books are already finding their way to many a table, where 
they lie side by side with the agricultural papers. She needs 
to learn that to have time for these things, she must take 
time, she must make room in her time, and never let them 
escape her. She should never court isolation or yield 
to monotony, she needs variety, companionship, fellowship, 
work to do for the world, thoughts that bind her to the rest 
of the human family. 
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All inclination to ''stay at home" when some privilege 
awaits the outstretching of her hand to grasp it^ should be 
resisted as a courageous mortal resists the lethargy that 
precedes death from freezing. Lethargy of mind is no less 
dangerous than that of body. A human being must either 
go forward or back. There is no blocking the wheels to* 
keep the vehicle stationary. Trials and ' hindrances fall 
away from courage as the vanquished retreats before the 
victor. The farmer's wife needs to be brave -- then heroic 

— then obstinately determined to overcome diflSculties. 
She needs to be patient, not expecting to grasp all the good 
at once, but never losing sight of it, nor the steps that lead 
her toward it. If, when night comes, she sees that there 
has been a little gain and no retrograde, let her sleep peace- 
fully, thus preparing herself for the opportunities of to-mor- 
row. And as the education of one's self finally fits one to 
educate others, so securing good to one's self by and by en- 
ables one to give good to others. The process of evolution 
on the farm will ultimately render the farmer's wife a 
much more useful factor in society than she to-day is, 
though heaven knows the world couldn't hold together 
without her now. Picture her as you will — and I doubt 
not many an amusing caricature will flit before your vision 

— she is a grand figure, and an indispensable figure of your 
state. Isn't the farmers's wife the mother of the farmer's 
boy who gets to be President? And haven't the presidents 
who were once farmer boys taken honorable rank among 
the rest? With which suggestive queries permit me to res- 
pectfully withdraw. 



THE WEATHER RECORD. 

By GEORGE J. KELLOGG, Janesvillb, Rock Co., Wib.^ ' ^ ^ 

The following weather record will be of interest to horti- 
culturists: 

NOVEMBER, 1887. 

November 28th, 6 below. 

18 Hi ^^-> T 
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december^ 1887. 

December 22d, zero; 24th, zero; 28th, 12 below; 29th, IG be- 
low; 30tb, 19 below. Five days at zero and below aggro- 
gated 47 degrees. 

JANUARY, 1888. 

January 2d, 8 below; 3d, 15 below; 9fch, 2 below; 10th, 10 
below; nth, 18 below; 12th, 12 below; 13th, 12 below; 14th, 
22 below; 15th, 27 below; 16th, 30 below; 17th, 10 below; 18th, 
20 below; 19th, 10 below; 20th, 15 below; 21st, 30 below; 22d, 
17 below; 24th, 9 below; 26th, 5 below; 28th, 10 below. Nine- 
teen days at zero and below aggregated ;^82 degrees. 

FEBRUARY, 1888. 

February 6th, 7 below; 7th, zero; 8th, 21 below; 9th, 27 
below, 10th, 21 below; 11th, 18 below; 15th, 10 below; 16th, 
zero; 26th, 7 below; 27th, 12 below; 28th, zero. Elevendays 
aggregated 123 degrees. 

To the first of March for the past winter, thirty-six days 
at zero and below aggregated 468 degrees. We hope we 
have passed most of zero weather for this winter. 

The following figures will give the comparison for the 
past thirteen winters: 

Winter of 1874-5 gave 47 days below, aggregating 742 de- 
grees. 

Winter of 1875-6 gave 14 days below, aggregating 120 de- 
grees. 

Winter of 1876-7 gave 40 days below, aggregating 418 de- 
grees. 

Winter of 1877-8 gave 4 days below, aggregating 22 de- 
grees. 

Winter of 1878-9 gave 28 days below, aggregating 386 de- 
grees. 

Winter of 1879-8 gave 15 days below, aggregating 106 de- 
grees. 

Winter of 1880-1 gave 62 days below, aggregating 606 de- 
grees. 

Winter of 1881-2 gave 11 days below, aggregating 61 de- 
grees. 
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Winter of 188^3 gave 47 days below, aggregating 597 de- 
grees. 

Winter of 1883-4 gave 33 days below, aggregating 371 de- 
grees. 

Winter of 1884-5 gave 52 days below, aggregating 669 de- 
grees. 

Winter of 1885-6 gave 27 days below, aggregating 273 de- 
grees. 

Winter of 1886-7 ^ave 38 days below, aggregating 449 de- 
grees. 

The coldest month in thirty-two years was February, 1875. 
Twenty days below zero aggregated 324 degrees. The 
coldest days during the last fourteen winters were as fol- 
lows: 

Winter of 1874-73. January 9, 30 below; 1875-6, February 
2, 17 below; 1876-77, January 25, 30 below; 1877-8, January 
7, 15 below; 1887-9, January 2, 33 below; 1879-80, December 
18, 26 below; 1880-81, January 10, 37 below; 1881-2, January 
23, 14 below; 1882-3, January 21, 36 below; 1833-4, January 
5 and 6, 35 below; 1884-5, January 22 and 23, 30 below; 
1885-6, January 23 and February 3, 28 below; 1836-7, Janu- 
ary 7, 37 below; 1887-8, January 16 and 31, 20 below. 

Former figures I have given may vary a little from these, 
but these are reduced to standard of mercury, and are ap- 
proximately correct. I am located 75 feet above the river 
on the prairie, in woods of my own planting in 1854. The 
same thermometer would run about 5 degrees colder in val- 
leys along the river in extreme weather. 



THE AESTHETICS IN AGRICULTURE. 
By GEORGE M. WHITAKER, Editor op the Nkw England Fabmbe. 

For the following paper read at the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural society, January 21, 1888, 1'am indebted to Secretary 
Manning: 

A city, said the essayist, is a necessary evil. In order to 
produce the world's supply of clothing and shelter, and to 
distribute them and the food supply, it is necessary that 
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large number of people should be massed at convenient 
localities near harbors, water power or railroad centres. 
This aggregation gives thosa [favored by nature, by birth, 
by circumstances, or by a combination of these with tem- 
perance and industry, opportunities for acquiring wealth 
which would otherwise be impossible. It also gives educa- 
tional, social and artistic advantages. 

Therefore the city is often unduly extolled, until "going 
to the city ^' is sometimes regarded as getting up in the 
world, and such words as "rustic," "countryman" or "rural" 
have an element of contempt in their use. Thn condition 
of things overlooks two facts, first, that the city facilities 
increase both up and down — increased wealth and culture 
on the one hand are offset by increased discomfort, vice and 
poverty on the other; second, that there is no place like the 
coimtry for real beauty, or for the cultivation ^of the aes- 
thetic sense, and that no class of people have opportunities 
for such delightful homes as the farmers — common farm- 
ers, if you please to accept such an expression. A mattter- 
of-fact, hard toiler, who has seen or read of some of the 
delightful grounds near Boston on which so much money 
is lavished may sfiy that he cannot afford such outlays. 
But the object of this paper is to emphasize some of the lit- 
tle inexpensive things, the neglected trifles which need 
attention in order to improve the appearance of the country 
and to make a widening .circuit more attractive for homes 
for city people when the problem of rapid transit and cheap 
fares is solved. More care of these matters will also do 
much to remove the unjust comparisons sometimes drawn 
between city and country. 

First, and chief of all, a spirit of keeping things, "picked 
up" is needed. The real elements of beauty are not a fine 
house, paved roadways, geometrical lines, mathematical 
gradings nor any costly improvements. They are rather 
coziness, simplicity andf neatness. Have a place for every- 
thing, and the place for old carts, refuse lumber and rubbish 
generally is not in front of the house or near it. Many a 
home of fine possibilities is hopelessly marred by the gen- 
eral carelessness about it. Too often is the door yard a 
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catch-all for old and new vehicles, slovenly wood piles, a 
broken mowing-machine, a few bean poles, the grindstone, 
and a confusion of unenumerated relics. Keep the tools in 
their places, sell the old junk, horse vehicles and machines, 
rake up the chips, burn the rubbish, and pile up the lumber 
where it will not be prominent. Even a few disorderly 
boards and boxes will injure the appearance of one's whole 
place. Order is beauty's first law and neatness is her hand- 
maiden. They are too often driven away from our New 
England homes by neglect. 

So many vehicles, machines, tools, chicken coups, etc., are 
needed on every farm that it is easy to get careless and 
leave things where they were used last, and a little effort 
may sometimes be required to maintain scrupulous neat- 
ness; but it will pay. The transformation that a general 
"picking up," or the exercise of more care, will work, is 
wonderful. When the lumber piles, stone heaps, cart bodies, 
odd wheels, drags, stove wood of varying lengths, decaying 
boards, old boxes and barrels, have disappeared from con- 
spicuous positions about the house until the yard is as neat 
as a parlor, the habit of caring for and increasing home 
beauty will have become confirmed; it will also grow and 
seek something more to do. 

It will be seen that the lawn needs a little attention. A 
few minutes will be found each week to mow it; spots hith- 
erto given up to weeds will be got into grass, and places 
where the grass is thin will receive a little fertilizer. Thus 
with] only slight expense and a little care a lawn can be se- 
cured that will be an object of general admiration and 
might be the envy of a millionaire. Even the most ordi- 
nary farmer has all that is needed to secure as thick and 
smooth a lawn as anyone. Why should we look to New- 
port, the banks of the Hudson or our own suburban villas 
for that perfect lawn? Why should the professional grass 
growers with plenty of land, allow anyone to surpass him 
in the richness of eveness of the verdure about his house. 
With the cheapness of small lawn mowers there is no ex- 
cuse for a weedy, poverty-stricken, hummocky yard. Noth- 
ing is more pleasing to the eye than a thick, velvety lawn. 
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Why should not every farmhouse be surrounded by one of 
the most exquisite? Even among: village residents few have 
such restricted quarter as not to enjoy at least a few square 
feet of neat grass about their houses. 

The work of neatness and lawn making should not be 
confined to the farm, but ^ould extend to the roadside — 
even to the edge of the traveled way, for no matter how 
particular one may be concerning his grounds the effort is 
sadly marred if the roadside is not correspondingly neat and 
thrifty. The essayist once rode past a nice house with a 
well-kept yard, in front of which were the contents of an 
old straw bed, waste paper torn off at house cleaning, apple- 
tree limbs, weeds and vines brought from the garden and 
thrown over the fence, and miscellaneous rubbish. Aside 
from the violation of the rules of good taste, such a course 
seems to make a selfish man, with a soul too narrow to do 
an atom more than is necessary to keep in good order what 
he regards as his own distinctive property. A roadside de- 
voted to thistles, burdocks, briars and stone heaps prejudices 
every passer-by against the owners of the adjacent farms. 
Sometimes a bam is built so near the highway as to have 
the manure pile by the roadside. Such an arrangement has 
the merit of convenience in loading the carts, but it is not in 
the interests of an attractive home. Sometimes more and 
more of the underlying soil is annually removed with the 
fertilizer, creating a deepening hole, which, during quite a 
portion of the year, becomes a pool of green slime. Such 
conditions dissipate the otherwise . pleasing effect of the 
home. 

There is need of a very general awakening to the impor- 
tance of the looks of roadsides. Their conspicuousness 
makes them peculiarly important. There should not be a 
border of untidiness, tall grass or rank weeds about an oth- 
erwise pleasant residence. The ladies, in their decorative 
work, often put the most ornament into the border. The road- 
side, which is the border of the estate, should, near the 
house, be as attractive and luxuriant as the lawn itself, while 
farther away it should be kept free from stones or rubbish* 
and mowed occasionally. This will add much to the looks 
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of the farm^ besides accomplishingf ' the utilitarian good of 
preventing the spread of noxious plants. It is disheartening 
to work hard for clean culture and have the labor all neu- 
tralized by the neglect of a neighbor whose roadsides are 
nurseries for the propagation of all kinds of unclean plants. 

Highway surveyors should be men who have an eye for 
the neat and orderly as well as for the science of road con- 
struction. They should take as much pride in a smooth 
roadside as in a good roadbed. They should not have a 
mania for sprinkling the space outside the wheel tracks 
with stones^ or for leaving the edge as jagged as possible. 
The essayist had known them to lop off the branches of 
overhanging trees so as to leave on one side sliyered stubs 
a foot long to advertise official incompetency. Some sur- 
veyors will strike an axe into small trees and undergrowth 
near the road and simply tip them over towards the wall. 
When the roadside is mown or trimmed, the rubbish should 
be raked up and burned or removed, not allowed to remain 
and rot where it fell, an eyesore, and a breeding place for 
vermin. 

One reason for the neglect of roadsides exists in the front 
fence, which draws a line that is taken too literally as the 
limit of one's estate. This fence creates a feeling that the 
roadside is public property, and its care the business of no one 
in particular. The first objection to a fence is that it is often 
of inartistic design, out of repair, and unduly conspicuous. 
How many fences are either loose stone heaps, offensive to 
the eye, harboring weeds, and no restraint to unruly cattle, 
or else wooden affairs minus gates, or with a few rails gone, 
so as to be practically worthless for the purposes for which 
they were designed. 

The second objection to a fence is that, even if of tasteful 
design and in good repair, it is unnecessary and not worth 
what it costs. The cost of the fences in the United States 
is more than the national debt; in some cases more than the 
value of the live stock, and in others, more than the farm 
buildings. Farms have been reported as selling for less than 
the cost of the fences. 

The aesthetic objection to fences is that in themselves 
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they have no beauty, but are continued as a theoretical pro- 
tection, because our fathers or grandfathers thought them 
necessary. Their removal does not lessen any one's real 
security, and gives an open, airy effect that is very pleasing; 
A village is particularly improved by a general removal of 
fences, which transforms a series of cramped dooryards in- 
to one large park and gives each occupant of a small estate 
all the satisfaction that could come from living in the most 
extensive grounds. 

The charming appearance resulting from removing farm 
fences is well shown at the Massachusetts Agricultural Col- 
lege — a place that should be visited by all who are inter- 
ested in agriculture. It costs nothing to make any farm 
equally attractive. 

Still another advantage of abolishing front fences is the 
assistance such removal gives to the work of clearing up 
and having a continuous expanse of clean lawn from the 
doorstep to the travelled way, with no obstacle to the scythe 
or lawn mower. 

But if the fences are to remain for the present, keep them 
neat and in good repair. A tumble-down, dilapidated fence, 
with the gate hanging in shame at the shiftlessness of the 
proprietor, should not be tolerated. A single rail, straight 
and neatly painted, will look much better than a glaring 
collection of pickets, for the fence should not be the most 
conspicuous and showy object in the landscape. Its theory 
is not inherent beauty, but protection; nothing can be more 
incongruous than a picture of nature's brightest and most 
luxuriant tints, framed with a coarse, gaudy or over-orna- 
mented result of the labor of carpenter and painter. The 
increasing use of wire fences is doing much for aesthetics 
by furnishing a maximum of strength with a minimum of 
display. These principles will also apply to the village 
common or other public grounds. Avoid a fence if possible, 
but if it must be there, make it as inconspicuous as possible. 
The common was not established to show off a fence. 

Take any dooryard as you find it, and without any ex- 
pense or labor worth naming it can be transformed into an 
exquisite lawn. But education is a growth, and when the 
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owner's taste has been brought to this point, his ideas of 
beauty will gradually expand and he will want to go 
farther. A few flowers, a vine over the door, some shrub- 
bery and trees by the roadside will be suggested. Here, too, 
great satisfaction can be got without much outlay of money. 
It is marvellous what large returns can be obtained from a 
very small investment. Every farmer should have some 
place for flowers, but he should not attempt too much in the 
shape of elaborate gardens, fantastic designs on the lawn, 
or rare and expensive plants. The plain, rich carpet of 
grass would be preferable to such things. But every one 
can raise a few of the old-fashioned flowers which grow 
easily, do not require a great amount of attention, and are 
unsurpassed in beauty. Their commonness does not change 
the immutable laws of proportion and color which consti- 
tute the beauty of a flower or plant. A group of hollyhocks, 
sunflowers or dahlias in the back-ground, and such flowers as 
phloxes, zinnias, asters, larkspurs, marigolds or petunias in 
appropriate places, and morning glories and sweet peas 
over the porch will add many fold to the attractiveness and 
home-like appearance of hundreds of farms. If one has the 
time, taste and money for imitatmg the professional land- 
scape gardener, well and good; but more should not be com- 
menced than can be carried out. It should be remembered 
that one common plant, lovingly cared for so as to be thrifty 
and luxuriant, is better than a large yard full of neglected^ 
weedy or hen -scratched attempts at floriculture. Simplicity 
always looks better than over ornamentation; large coUeo- 
tious are not necessarily tasteful or desirable. 

These suggestions apply also to shrubbery. A few flow- 
ering or ornamental shrubs, judiciously placed about the 
lawn or flower garden, will add much to the appearance of 
a home. But do not overload. It is much better to have a 
little that is thrifty and healthy than to have more than 
can be well cared for. The lilac and syringa are better 
than many of the uncertain novelties of the tree pedler. 

Trees, the most beautiful objects in nature, should not be 
overlooked. The average farmer has so much to do with 
trees as lumber, or as things to be removed to fit the land 
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for cultiyation, that he regards them as too trivial or com- 
monplace or weed-like to be esteemed as objects of superla- 
tive beauty, to be planted and carefully tended for their 
looks. But nothing adds more to the pleasantness of a 
home than a few trees about it. Planted near the house, in 
addition to their aesthetic qualities, they may break the fury 
of the winter blizzard or summer heat. They are particu- 
larly appropriate by the roadside. How charming they are, 
rising from the smooth green! Why should not the road- 
side trees, enchanting mankind and wooing the birds with 
the charm of their rich foliage and symmetrical shape, be 
the rule instead of the exception? Many a farmer who 
calls himself enterprising' and who does raise good crops, 
forgets that with a few hours' work he could plant a dozen 
trees that would greatly enhance the value of his estate, 
and yield blessings of beauty long after he has passed away. 
Here, too, common varieties possess as many elements of 
beauty as those more rare. There are no more beautiful 
trees than the common maple, elm, spruce or cedar. It may 
seem a little thing to bring a sapling from the woods some 
cloudy day and plant it near the house, but it will prove a 
pleasing and profitable investment. 

The cultivation of the aesthetic in agriculture concerns 
woman even more than man, for the breath of fresh air, the 
occasional view of flowers, lawns and trees, will prove a 
grateful relief from over- familiarity with the hot cook-stove, 
and may rouse from that feeling of gloom and despon- 
dency which sometimes creeps over one who is continually 
over- worked and has no view of any but a practical bread- 
and-butter side of the world. This clearing up and remov- 
ing the noisome places at the mandate of aesthetics is also 
an aid to hygiene. 

The subject is further important as a matter of social 
science. It will create an influence to draw from the city 
and also to make the denizens of the country more contented 
with their lot. When one occasionally leaves drudgery to 
woo the birds to become his near neighbors, he transfers 
their songs to his own heart, and is better satisfled with his 
condition. 
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It may seem a little thiogf to hammer together a slab hy- 
brid of a fence, in front of some home, but it may be what 
will tiirn the scale with a son or a daughter in deciding 
whether or not to leave the farm. If the father cannot 
spare a little land for a lawn, or a flower garden, if he can- 
not give the boys a little time and some encouragement 
thrown in, to care for them and add to the looks of his home, 
if he thinks of nothing but the cows or the cornfield, he must 
not be surprised at being left alone in his old age. 



EXPERIMENTAL WORK.* 
By J. C. PLUMB, Mu-ton, Wia 

The development or growth of organic life, is dependent^ 
on so many conditions and circumstances, that all theories 
or calculations as to their progress and outcome, are ex- 
tremely liable to fail, or come far short of the facts in the 
case. 

Mathematical calculations, based on well established laws 
of matter, show to a certainty the movements of celestial 
bodies at an inconceivable distance from our earth, giving 
their weight, and even their composition, and yet that 
which is nearest to us, and of most use to us in our daily 
life may be known only limitedly, and as the result of ex- 
periment. 

The most skillful chemist can by analysis show the com- 
ponent parts of the soil and its products, the application of 
his knowledge remains an experiment, which in its outcome 
is dependent on the unseen forces of nature, that the most 
thorough and scientific farmer cannot^f oretell nor forestall. 
In fact there is very little of human labor but which is ex- 
perimental. 

A veteran minister of the gospel, and theologian with 
thirty years' experience as a missionary in western Africa, 
when recently, asked to explain one of the simplest proposi- 

*This paper was received too late to go in its proper place, and for that 
reason is inserted here.— Secretary. 
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tions in his theology, replied, "I can't do it, my long exper- 
ience with that people has led me to put the fact first and 
last and always." It is about so with us to-day in our hor- 
ticulture, we want the facts which come by experiment; 
and the main wbrth of the Wisconsin State Horticultural 
Society, as I view it, is to not only gather up incidental ex- 
perience, but to institute classified experiments and to pro- 
vide for their effective carrying out. 

In our pomological work, we in the Northwest have been 
On the experimental saw ever since we commenced, way 
back in the forty's. We started with the assumption that 
the same fruits would succeed in the same latitude west, as 
east of the Great Lakes; but we found that the forty years 
of eastern experiment demonstrated nothing of value to us, 
except this intrinsic merit of certain fruits, with their adap 
tation left out. 

We also have assumed that a good dent corn region 
should be a good apple growing district, as was recom- 
mended by many prominent writers twenty years ago, but 
which the prairie farmers of this state, Iowa and Minnesota 
have found not so. 

Some have assumed that trees found successful in the 
high latitudes of Europe must be a success in the same or 
lower latitudes here; but trial has shown that we have our 
peculiar conditions of summer climate, which encourages 
fire blight, that worst enemy of the hardy races of apples 
and pears. 

In our own state, experiment shows that we have about 
five distinct climatic and soil districts, pomologically, each 
of which will require in some particulars a different list of 
varieties, and yet some will thrive in all of them. 

Experiment only, continued and well directed, can fully 
settle the question of adaptation for each variety and for each 
district. " Experimental work " is of two classes — 1st, 
scientific test, every step of which is in accordance with a 
well defined plan, guided by the most faithful accuracy 
and intelligent oversight, and the results carefully noted. 
Such work can be best done by agents of the state, and 
mainly apart from the necessity of making it pay in dollars 
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and cents. Such is the work of bur own Experimental Sta- 
tion, under the direction of Prof. W. A. Henry, and by other 
states and governments than our own. These are expending 
millions of money, for the benefit of not the farmer alone, 
but for every department of human industry. 

Another class of experimental work is being done by in- 
telligent and enterprising people in the several departments 
of human labor, from the tiller of the soil, to the Edisons of 
electricity. 

In agriculture there is a growing interest in this class of 
experimental work. The Farm Institute is a grand agent 
in cultivating this spirit of inquiry and trial. 

THE WORK NEEDED. 

In horticulture, the experimental work which seems most 
needed may be stated as follows: 

First — Oeneral adaptation, of species and varieties to soil 
and climate; special adaptation to distinct localities, or dis- 
tricts having peculiar local conditions natural to them. 

Second — The production of new varieties; cross breed- 
ing. 

Third — Knowledge of insect foes and friends; to know 
them when we see them, and how to properly treat them. 

Fourth — Diseases of plants, prevention and remedies.' 

Fifth — Culture and fertilization, also irrigation or other 
artificial helps to growth. 

Our state society has taken some preliminary steps to- 
wards experimental horticulture, on which the standing 
committee will doubtless report, and which should receive 
the further consideration the subject deserves. Bat it is 
surely within the province of every intelligent cultivator of 
fruits and garden products, to take up this work of experi- 
menting, and so become partners in the grand army of those 
who are seeking for more light; more knowledge in this 
chosen work. 

As before mentioned, success in experimental work re- 
quires extreme punctuality and regularity in the details of 
this work, and a faithful record of every proceedure and of 
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results. These two conditions are not only necessary of real 
economy and time saving in the end. 

Thus conducted, it will prove an educator; a training 
school on the farm or in the garden, and it will create an 
increased interest in scientific helps, and in the labors of 
others in the same lines of experiment. 

Witness the interest taken in the experimental work of 
every branch of natural science, and for the help of every 
industry. Our agricultural and scientific journals owe their 
life to this work, as it is being done by public and private 
enterprise. It is the fulcrum over which our institute work- 
ers are lifting the masses into better methods of farm work 
and of domestic life generally. 

Such is experimental work and most worthy of our best 
efforts. 



FERTILIZING. 

Prof. William O. Atwater, of Wesleyan Universitj^, Mid- 
dletown, Conn., delivered a lecture in Boston, February 11, 
1888, before the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, taking 
for his subject, " Late Progress in the Application of Science 
to Plant Culture." This lecture is one of the most valuable 
productions to the literature of that society for the year, 
and will be read with a great deal of interest by all who 
wish to get at facts in '' cultivation "* and "fertility." I 
am sorry that space will not permit the lecture in its en- 
tirety, but will content myself with giving the concluding 
paragraphs. 

Prof. Atwater gave an interesting account of some experi- 
ments performed at the suggestion of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station by two practical farmers — Mr. 
Bartholomew and Mr. Fairchild. In reply to an inquiry as 
to what actual benefit to him as a farmer, his experimental 
work had been, Mr. Bartholomew said: 

" I have learned to place great confidence in commercial 
fertilizers, when properly used, as furnishing the most re- 
liable and economical materials for increasing my crops. 
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" I have learned that the effects of the different substances 
used, although varying much from each other, are nearly 
identical in different fields and in different years on my 
farm, always showing a tendency to the same characteris- 
tics. 

"I have learned that these fertilizers are much superior 
in quality to those we obtained before the establishment of 
the experiment station. 

" I have learned that this farm, which, my father after 
fifty years of acquaintance and cultivation, pronounced ill- 
adapted to the raising of corn, gives me, under similar treat- 
ment, with the use of phosphate of lime in addition, in corn, 
one of my most profitable crops. 

" I think I have learned that by the proper use of commer- 
cial fertilizers as indicated in the different trials, I can ob- 
tain, at fair profit, finer potatoes, free from disease and 
blemish, than by any other means known to me. 

'' I have learned that by the use of one or more of these 
substances as adjuncts to farm manures, I can obtain at 
small expense superior crops of corn, oats and potatoes, 
with less manure, while the remainder of the manure ap- 
plied as top-dressing to grass lands has materially increased 
my crops of hay. 

"And finally, to include the whole matter, I find that I 
am keeping more stock, getting better crops and better sat- 
isfaction from my farm than before." 

Mr. Fairchild, in reply to a request to state some of the 
ways in which his experiments had been of practical utility 
to him, said: "I think they have helped ine and will help 
me in many ways. 

" 1. They show what fertilizing materials my crops must 
have. 

" 2. They show me in what quantities, in what forms and 
in what ways I should apply different fertilizers. 

" 3. They save me money by enabling me to buy what I 
want, without using a large quantity of materials that I do 
not want. 

" 4. I think I shall thus be enabled to raise all kinds of 
crops on very poor land with profit." 
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Professor Atwater added that one of Mr. Fairohild's re- 
marks impressed him greatly. It was this: '^ Under the 
old system of farming it is no wonder the boys leave the 
farm. You can't blame them. I did so myself, came back, 
tried again, and should have given up once more if it had 
not been for these experiments and what I have learned in 
connection with them. As it is, I find myself giving up 
outside work, devoting myself more and more exclusively 
to my farm, supplementing the labor of my hands with the 
labor of my brains, and I feel the benefit in my purse, in 
my home and in my mind." 
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